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PREFACE. 



MY inducement to engage in tKe fol- 
lowing work, was merely the love of 
mankind and of truth ; from a perfuafiba,; 
that to become virtuous and happy, we want- 
ed only to know ourfelves, and enterta^aj 
juft ideas of mprals. 

My defign can hardly he miftaken* Had 
I publifhed this book in my life-timc, I 
fliould, in all probability, have expofed my- 
felf to perfecution, without the profpedl of 
any perfonal advantage. 

That I have continued to niaintarn thd 
fame fentiments which I advanced in my 
Treatife on the Underftariding, is the confe- 
quence of their appearing to me the only ra- 
tional principles on the fubjeft, and of thcT 

VojL. I. A being 
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hting generally adopted, fioce that time, by 
men of the greateft learning and abilities. 

Thofe principles are farther extended, and 
more accurately examined, in the prefent 
work than in the former; my refledion 
having fuggeftcd a number of new ideas, 
while I was employed in the compofition* 
Such thoughts as are lefs intimately con- 
•fieftcd with the fubjeft, are thrown inro- 
notes, at the end of each ie£tion ; thofe only 
being retained in the text, which were of ao 
-explanatory nature, or feryed to remove ob- 
jedions, which could not be diredly an* 
fwered, without greatly encreafing the li- 
mits, and retarding the progrefs of the work. 

The fecond is the moft encumbered with 
notes, becaufe the principles it contains being 
chiefly controvertible, required the fupport 
of a greater accumulation of proof. 

It is not rniproper on this oceafion to ob- 
ferve, that there are fevcral reafons which 
may render a work contemptible in the opi^ 
nion of the public; &di as, that the author 
has not taken ftniEcient pains to merit appro;>- 

bation; 
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oatleii; tiiat he 16 def^diive ia abilities^ or 
ckargeabltf witii dlfingeauity. I caa fafel/ 
iU&rm, tkaC I hw9t nothing with y^ch t^ 
f eproach niyfelf on the latter of thofe heads; 
It is only in prohibited publicatiotxs that truth 
is now to be fojjnd ; for in others, f^lfehood 
is difcernible. The greater number of au- 
thors is ill tl^cir writings, what men of th<j 
world are in their coaverfation .; fplicitous 
only to pleafc, they are whqlly mdifferentt 
provided they attain their purpofp, .whether 
it be by means of falfity or truth* 
^ » . ' . <■ . -^ 

A writer who 15 defirojis of the favour of 
the ^reat» aad the tranfitory applauft of th? 
prefeot hour> muft adopt implicitly the cur-» 
reAt pripciples of the time, without ever at^ 
tempting to examine or queAioa their au-« 
t]boriity; an^from this fbur^:^ arife^ the want 
f)f origlAaUty, U> general among literary 
piTodv^liions. Books of iotriniic merit, and 
tsrhich difcOver real geoiuf, are the pbaeno- 
tncna hut of very few period* in ^h^ fpac* 
of many ages ; and their appe4ran<;e^ like 
that of the fun in the foreft, ferves only to 
tender tll^f tntervening darknefs more con- 
%icu0iM. tbeyeonftitute an epoch in the 
A 2 hiftory 
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hiOioryp£ the human unckrflandingt aa4 U 
•is from the principles they contain, thatfu-*^ 
^ure improvements in icience derWe thei; 
origin. 

. It would ill become me to fay any thing 
In praife of this work; I fliall, therefore, 
"only obferve, in refpedt to . its principles, 
that I have advanced no fentiment which 
was not fuggefted by my own refledion, 
hor affirmed any propofition which I do not 
believe to be true. 

In expofing fome prejudices, I may be 
thought, perhaps, to have conduded myfelf 
with too little refervc. I have treated them 
tvith the fame ingenuous freedom, which a 
young man is apt to ufe towards an old wo- 
man, whom he . is ' under no inducement 
cither to flatter or depreciate. Through the 
whole inquiry, truth has been my principal 
obje«5l; and thi^ confideration, it is to be 
hoped, will ftamp fome value on the work. 
A fmcere love of truth is the difpofition moft 
favourable for difcovering her. 

. I have all along endeavoured to «prefs my 
idcaa with perfpicuity ; nor ever lacrificed any 

fen- 
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lendment to popular prepofleffion. If, there- 
fore^ the book be void of merits it ought to 
be imputed to the fault of my judgment^ 
and not to a depravity of heart* It is few; 
I believe, that can with juftice fky ib. much 
in their own favour. 

To fome readers this work will appear to 
be written with great boldnefe. There are, 
periods in every country when the word 
prudent bears the fame fignification with vile^ 
and when thofe produ<£lions only are efteem- 
^d for their fentiroent^, which are written 
in aftyle of fervility. ' 

It was once my intention to have publifhcd 
this book under a fiditious name, as the 
only means of reconciling with my own 
iafety the defire I entertained of rendering 
fervice to my country. But, during the 
time I have been employed in the work, a 
change has happened in the circumftances 
and government of my fellow-citizens# The 
diforder, which 1 hoped in fome meafure to 
remedy, is become incurable : the profpeft 
of public utility is vaniflied, and I defer the 
publication of the work, till its author be 
"|30 more. 

A3 My 
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Mf d6urrtry his at lengbh fubniiatd Id tKb 
yolse of defp(H^fii. She will ncivef again 
pTQ^tKt my writef of c^traorcRnary cmi*» 
ncttce. It it the charadteriftic of dcfpotic 
iff0vnt to oitioguiih both genios and Tirtu^. 

The people of this country will never 
ffRore fignilize tbemfelvefi uilder the appella- 
tion of French : the nation is now lb piuch 
debafed as to become the contempt of Eu- 
rope. No fortunate crifis can henceforth 
ever reftore her liberty. She will die of the 
confumption. Conqueft alone can afford a 
remedy proportioned to the virulence of hev 
difeafe ; and the efficacy even of this, it is 
chance and circumftances which tnuft deter- 
inine. 

In all nations there are certain periods 
when the citizens, undetermined what mea- 
sures they ought to take, and remaining in 
a ftate of fufpenfe between a good 9^nd bad 
government, arc extremely defirous of in* 
ftrudion, and difpofed to receive it. At fuch 
a time, if a work of great merit makes its 
appearance, the happieft effeds may be pro* 
duccd : but the moment once paft, the peo- 
ple, infenfibl? to glory, are, by the form of 
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their government, irrefillibly inclined towards 
ignorance and bafenefs» Their minds are 
then like parched earth : the water of truth , 
may rain upon them, but without producing 
fertility. Such is the ftate of France* 

Henceforth, among the French, the efti- 
mation of learning will daily decline, with 
its utility ; as it can only ferve to (hew in a 
ftronger light the mifery of defpotifm, with- 
out ifupplying the means of evading it. 

Happinefs, like the fciences, is laid to ad- 
Vance progreffively ov6r the world. Its 
courfe is now direSed towards the North* 
There great princes cberifh the feeds of ge- 
nius, and genius is ever accompanied with 
a high degree of public felicity. 

; Nothing can be more oppofite than the 
ftate of the fouth and north parts of Europe 
at prefent to each other. Clouds of thicker 
darknefs are perpetually overfpreading the 
South, produced by the mifts of fuperftition 
and of Afiatic defpotifm. The horizon of 
the North becomes every day more bright and 
cflFulgent. A Catharine IL and a Frederick, 
1 A 4 render 
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render themfelves dear to humanity, Cbn-^- 
vinced in their own minds of the value of 
truth, they encourage the cultivation of it 
in others, and afford their patronage to every 
effort by which it may be farther invefti- 
g4tpd. It i$ to fuch fovereigns that I dedicate 
this work : it is by the aufpicious influence 
of thofe that the world can be enlightened. 

The former brightncfs of the South becomes 
more dim, while the dawn of the North ihines 
forth with ihcreafmg radiance. It is the 
North that now emits the rays which pene- 
trate even to Auftria* Every thing there 
haftens towards an extraordinary change. 
The affiduous application beftowed by the 
emperor on alleviating the weight of the im* 
pofts, and improving the difcipline of his 
VLtmy, fhews plainly that he entertains a de- 
fire of becoming the darling of his fubjedls j 
that he wifhes to render them happy at home, 
and refpediable to foreign nations. The 
efteem for the king of Pruffia, profeffed fronx 
his earlieft years, afforded a prefage of his 
future virtues ! Efteem always indicates % 
(iinilarity of difpofitioi^ to the objeQ: of it. 

CON- 
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VOLUME I. 



(3hap. I. /^ F the different points of view 

V^ from which we may con- 

fider man : ai)d of the influence of 

education^ page i: 

Chap. II. Of the importance of this quef- 
tionj . 3 

The advantage diat m^y lefult from the inveflw 
gation of it. 

Chap, III. Of fftlife fcience, or acquired ig* 
norance, 6 

The ijieans by which it obftrufls the progrefs of 
education. 

Chap. IV. Of the drynefs of the fubjed, 
and th? difficulty oi treating it> 1 1 

S E C T I O N r. 

The education necefTarily different in dif- 
ferent men, is perhaps the caufe of 
that inequality in underflandings hi- 
therto attributed to the unequal perfec- 
tion of their organs, 1 3 
Chap. I. No two perfons receive the fame 
education, ibid. 
. 'Chap. 
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Ohap. U. Of tlie moment at which educa,^ 
tion begins, i^ 

Chap. HI. Of the inftnidors of childhood, 15 

That the fame means are not univerfally adapted 
to every perfon ; on which account individuals 
muft differ in pomt erf underftaiiding. Of the 
different CetiMem by which tke fame objefls 
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Chip. IV. Of the different impreffiona ob- 
jeft^ tnake on u», 19^ 

Chap. V. Of a collegiate education^ 2 1 

That an uniformity of k is not adapted to all ca- 
pacities. 

Chap. VI; Of domeftic education, 22 

. That in every individual it ought to be different. 

Chap. Vn. Of the education of youth, 25 

That the education of tfaofi? depending more upoa 

chance than that %>f infants, its dlffimilarity 

muft^ of confequence be y^t greater irt' every 

perfon « 

Chap. VIII. Of the chances to which we 
often owe illuftrious charaders, '29 

Accidents circumfcribed within certain limits. In- 
confiftency obfervable in the precepts of edu^ 
cation. % 

Chap. IX- Of the principal caufes of contra- 

didioris in the ptecipts of education, 3 § 

Chap. 
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Chap. X. Extamples of contradidory idead, 
or precepts inculcated in early youth, 44 

That this inconfiftency is caured by the oppofitioji 
which fubfifts between the interefls of the cle;'g7 
and thofe of the laity. 

That every falfe religion 19 detrimental to the 
public. 

Chap. XI, Of falfe religions, 52 

That popery ought to be reckoned among the falf? 
religions. 

Chap. XIL Popery i$ of bumao inftitution, 

54 

That popery is a local religion : the idea of aa 
univerfal religion not inconceivable. 

Chap. XIIL Of an univerfal religion, $6 

That fuch a religion is fimple, and nothing elfe 

than' the beft t^offibte leglflation. 
That the cafe is n6t- tb^ fame with th^ rdigiopi 

which are myfterious. 
What thofe are^ Che eftabliibmeot of wkick would 

be produStve of the leaft difadvantage. 

Chap^ XIV. Of the conditions, without 
which a religion is deftruftive to na« 
tional ifelicity, 60 

Chap. XV. Among the falfe reKgioas, which 
have been leaft detrimental to the hap«r 
pinefs of fociety ? 66 

It fdllows from die dilFereiie queftiohs txslmined ijl 
(his aqd the preceding chapters, that fuppofmg 

?^1I 
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* * all men to be naturallx endowed with equal csl^ 
pacities, the diiFerence of their education alone 
would neceiTarily occafion a great diveriky In 
their ideas and talents. 
Whence I conclude, that the adlual inequality ob- 
ferved in the underftanding of difFerent perfons, 
ought not to be confidered, in the cafe of men 
organized in the ordinary manner, as an un« 
deniable proof of their capacities being like^^ 
wife unequal. 

. ' S E C T I O N IL 

All men commonly well organized, have 
an equal aptitude to underftanding, 90 
Chap. L As all our ideas proceed from the 
fenfes, the underftanding has been con- 
fequently regarded as the efFed of more 
or lefs fenfibiUty in the organization, 

ibid. 

In order to prove the falfliood of this opinion, it, 
is necefTary that we form a clear idea of the 
vrord Underftanding, and confid^r it feparatcly 
from the mind. 

Chap. IL Of the difFereace between the 
, mind and the foul, 95 

Chap. III. Of the objects on which the mind 
afts, 106 

Chap. IV. How the mind ads^ • 108 

' ' " " That; 
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That all ica operations may be reduced to the rti 
marking of the refemblances and difiercaces be- 
tween objefta, and their fitnefa or uniitnefs 
with refpefl to us. 

That the judgment formed after a comparifoa of 
phyfical objects, is a pure fenfation ; and that 
the cafe is the fame in every judgment relating 
to abftrad ideas, &c. 

Chap. V. Of fuch judgments as refult from 
the comparifon of ideas that are ab- 
ftradled, colledlive, &c. 1 1 r 

That this comparifon fuppofcs the exerclfc of atr 
tention and labour, and cbnfequently an intereft 
in the obje£t« 

Chap. VI. Where there is no intereft, there 
is no comparifon of objedls with each 
other, ii6 

That, as intereft derives its origin entirely from 
phyfical fenfibility, all human motives may be 
reduced to the principle of fenfation. 

Chap. VII. Corporeal fenfibility is the folc 
caufe of our adions, our thoughts, our 
pjEdfions, and our foeiability, 1 2 1 

Chap. VIII. Of fociability, 131 

Chap. IX. A juftification of the principled 
^ ' admitted in the Treatife on the Mind, 

138 

Chap. 
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in a imanfier even unknown to nations 
themfelvesi their moft powerful mo- 
tives^ 142 

That a fuperiority of underftandlng 13 independ* 
ent^ not only of the gcut^ncfs of fenfatipn, but 
likewife of the ftrength of meaiory. 

Chap. XL Of the unf^ual extent of th< 
roemory, 148 

That a great meoxory b/ no means eonfkkutes a 
gfC^t genius* 

Chap* XII. Of the unequal perfe^ion of 

the organs of the fenfe8> 152 

. That a difference in the degrees of und^ft^ndipg 

is not the refult of an extreme dielicacy of 

mind. 
That the difference between men> in refpeA of 

fenfation, is entirely relative. 

Chap. XIII. Of the dijQFerent manner of re« 
ceiving fenfatioosi i^ 

Chap. XIV. That the foiall difiereo^e per^ 
ceived between our feaiatio0B» has no 
influence on the underfiandirig, 168 

Qiap. XV. Of the underftanding or judg-* 
ment, ,17^ 

Qf the ideas annexed to this term. 

Chap. 
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opifiio&ii kk moraiity, politicjiy dod me- 
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That this diffiereiKe proceeds from the vague and 
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Chap. XVII. The word Virtue, excite* ia 
the catholic clergy no other idea than 
that of advaotage, j go 

Chap. XViir, Of the different ideas that 
different nationa form of virtue, 19 r 
Chap. XIX. There ia but pne method of 
fixing the uncertain iignificatioo of 
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make ufe of it, 200 

That there is only one nation that can make ufc 
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of every war4 in the aSdomnxy^ 

That if words were properly defined, mpral, poli- 
tical, a0d oietaphyfical propofitioas would be 
as demonftraUe to the judgment as any geome- 
trical truth. 

That, if m^n Mniverfi^lly adopted the fame prin- 
ciples, tbey would with greater certainty arrive 
at the fame conclufions ;. Cnce the CQcnbinatio^ 
of the ftme objeds, whether* in the pbyficVl 
world, as is proved hy geometry, or in the in- 

telkaual 
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■ to be proved by a feries of other propofitions. 

Chap. XXIII. There is no truth not re- 
ducible to a fa^ 223 

Thai 
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^hai all fimt^ hSts. 9re within tli^ fff^t) qf pcr^ 
Sonn of tb« moft oriimfy wt^f rt^fD^i^g i confe- 

quenily, that thw , U i^ tfplHi ^(jfither al- 
j-e^jijr difcbver^d, gr af^rr^ar*^ to hfi ^ifcavcie^, 
to which all men, orjganjted in the comnaoa 
manner, may not attain. 

0»«p. XXIV- Tl^ei uxi(i?rft4»djpg ncgeflary 
to comprehend the troths alreadj known^ 
is fufficiefit te difeo^rr thofe that are 
Unknown, 228 
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SECTION m. 
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. Vol, L a That 
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SECTION IV. 
. Men commonly well organifed, are all 
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fion: the inequality of their capacities is 
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'* thCEU 
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carry 
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carry the felicity of the people, we miift'^re-» 
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^ individuals^ 
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charafier is fufceptible of all the forms that laws, 
government, and efpecially public education, can 
give it. 

SECTION X. 
Of the power of inftrudion : of the means 
of improving it to the utmoft ; of the 
obftacles that oppofe the progrefs of this 
fcience; of the facility with which 
thefe obftacles are removed; the plan 
of an excellent education might be laid 
dowQ, 39^ 

Chap. I. Education can do all, ibid. 

Chap. IL Of the education of princes, 398 
That nothing can be expeded. from the great, 
without a great change in their education* 
Chap. III. Of the advantages of a public 
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which man is fufceptible of a moral 
education, 407 
Chap. VI. Of education relative to different 
profeffions, 408 
Chap. VII. Of the moral education of man, 41 2 

The obdacles that oppofe the perfeaing of this 
part of education. 
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(Jhap* IX. The imperfeaion of moft go- 
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Chap. X. Et:ery impoTCtant reformation ini 
the iilpral part of education, fuppofed 
one in th? Idwa and farm of govern-- 
raelitt 433 

Chap, XL Of inftruflion^ after the ohftacles 
ths^t cippofe its progrefs are removed, 

438 
RECAPITULATION 
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vforkf 443 

^ That my ob}e£l in the four fueceeding chapters is tot 
prove. 

Chap. I. Of the analogy of my principled 
with thofe of Locke,: 465 

C!hap. IL Of the importance and cxtept df 
the principle of corporeal fenfibility, 468 
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and impiety, and of their abfurdity, 472 
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telligent moralift to efcape ecclefiaftio^ 
cenfures^ 47^ 
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HIS '■ ' •■ 

INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES 

\" . ■.; -A N o . ' ' ' ," 

HI S E D U DAT 1 Qt^. 



,. , JCv.H A ,P. • . I, •■ '^ / 

0//ife different points' of' vtetib' froin v)hich wi-mdj 
. confiderjn^: of the influence 'ofeducatitmr' ' ^ 

TH E Terence of man, taken in its utmoAr 
lexteiit^ Xt iipmcnfei :thfevflaxdy of ic is 
long and painful. Man is a model expofed to the 
view of difFercht jirtifts \ c^cry one furvcys it 
froftL 'fom« poini . iDf v^e w^i : no qnc from every 
point,* ■ . « ' 

-The painter and the mu£dan confider maAi\ 
but noerely with regard to the efl^6t that colours 
Md founds have on bis eyes and his ears. 
. Cornell Ici: Racine, and Voltaire have ftudied 
hifHt but only in relation to thie imprelfiOofi t^t 
Vot. I. B ar 
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are excited in him by aftions of greatncfsj tender- 
nefs, pity, rage, i&c. 

Moliere and Fontaine have confidered mankind 
from other points of view. 

In the ftudy that the philofopher makes of 
men, vliis objeft is their happincfs. This'happi- 
Inefs is dependent on the laws under which they 
I live, and the inftruftions they receive. 
; i: THe {Jerfddioh'or thifi- Uws kfl mftrkaiona 
ifuppofcs a preliminary knowledge of the human 
; heart and mind, witfr thfeir various operations ; 
ina.wcM'd, of^e obftacles, to f\it progrcfs of tte 
fciences of morality, politics, and education. 

^Without tbis-koowledge, what- means are there 
to render men better and happier ? The phi- 
lofopher (houkJ, therefore, remount to the fimple 
afl(j[j5pjwlo<9ive, principle of their intelldthjal fa-' 
culties^;4ind t-heir paffions,' the ^orv)y principle 
that can inform him of the degree of perfeftion 
IDc which jaws sad inftrudlibnsr can carry them? 
^tid-'fhiw hmr^what is the powdr of education 
o-Vftr:th*Ki* • . ;...^. .- . ,. . •.': a..- ■•..•; 

: I regard the underllanding, the virtite, and 
g^^miis of mwaf. as .the prodiK^^cf inftrbdttM^ 
This idea prefented in the Treatife of L'E(prt| 
fi^ears tb me invacbUy truei but |Krhaps it is 
m)t( fuffieietitly ^ovcx). It b gianted me, cfcai 
education: has mote infiaeiKci over chi ^etiiufc bnd 
chtfra^ler ^f men, aiid of mn»di^ than wao nna- 
guned i ind t4iis ij ail^l tbau: has beea graAted sm:- 

The 
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The examiriatian of this opinion m^UI matoe the 
attt part of'tMl wdrk« To educate fiikftkind, 
forniOi thdi^ miAds, and render them faappy^; we 
muft know of what initrudlioni and what bappi^^ 
rids they aj?e fefoeptible. 

Previous to the entering w this inquiry, I Ibalt 
fay a few words* 

1. On the importahee of this queftion. 

2. On falfe fcience, lo ^ith is al(b gtveA the 
name of education.- •• ' 

3. On the drynefs of the ftibjod, and tli^ dif* 
ficulty of treatirtg it. v 

C H A ^P, IL ' /.' 

D/ di impmance cf fiis^ qatfthft;- ".■ 

I*F it Be trfte that tfe t^ferts arid the viituids of 
•a- {^{fle^deterrairfc- t4wi?r pc/w€fr <4ntf 'thtir fep^ 
^ne&i no queftion cto- & ntttre'tthfpOrttfrtt than 

tfcis, to#it, :/;;.-: r.^ .-: 

ihe'effkti'tf'iii ol^gdm/uihti, Sf' dfthi ^ikdiiok be 

I arii'-of the latter opirBoh, andpifdpoft tb 
prove here what perhaps H- oiily'iltfvanccd in tHe 
t^eatHe-of UE^nt. If I c^n dcttibttftfkte thaq 
-inan fe, in faftj nothing more than tlife prodaft 6i 
hii edtK^atiDi*, I (hatf doubtkft revtal' *ah rmpol-^ 
tant truth to mankind. * Tbey wiH learn, -th at tfiey 

B 2 have 
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have jil.:thci»' own hftods the inftrUm^nt of their 
gfcatrtefs $nd tbeir^ felicity^ and- ik9Ai t^be happy - 
aci4 powerful nothing more is fequifue than lo' 
pearfcft thft fciencc^ofj^dpisitjipfi.. 

But by what means fhall we difcovcr whither : 
man be,ix\ fjft!^.tb^«p^i|ce of his education ? By a 
thorough difcuffion of the queftion... If this cxa-: 
mination ihould «ot giyjB- the folution» we. ought 
ftill ^THike ic ; for it will.be ufeful, as. it will qqm- 
pel us to the ftudy of ourfelves. ' ,; 

. M^pkind are, but tpp often, unknown to him 
that governs them 5 yet to guide the motions of 
the human puppet, it is ncceflary to know the 
wires by which he is moved. Without this know- 
ledge, what Mrbnder is it* that his' motions are 
frequently fo contrary to tbofc the icgiflaturc 
requires* 

\ If fomc' errors ihould creep intp.a^work that 
treats on man, it. will-fiill bt a valuable work. -, 
j^ What-^ mafs of light dpes the knowledge of 
I mankind throw upon the feveral parts of goyeriJr 
f mentv The ability of the groom confijfts in- know- 
ing all that is to, bftdonc^to the animal vbe is tp 
I manage ; and the ability of a minifter, in knowing 
jail thatis.tQ.he doqe.in the management of the 
people he is to govern. ..::... \ 

The fciciqce of man makes a part of the fcience 
i of government, (i) The minifter fhould conned 
jit with that of public affairs. (2) It is then that 
J he will cftablilbjuft laws. ,_ .; • . . 

: : • Let 
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Let pHilolbphers therefore penetrate continual* 
]y nnore and more into the abyfs of the human 
heart, let them there fearch out all the principles 
of his adions, and let the miniftcr, profiting by 
their difcoveries, make of ■ thetil, laccordjng to 
time, place, and circumftances, a happy .appli-* 
cation. 

If the knowledge of mankind tie regarded as 
abfoliitely neceffary to the legiflatore, ndthih'g can^ 
be more important than the examination of a 
problem which implies that knowledge. " — - "' 
If they who are perfonaHy indifferent to;tbiS'' 
queftion, fhall judge of it only a» Relative topub*** 
licintereft, they will perceive that of aU the-db-J 
ftacles to the perfe<Sion of education, the greateft 
is to regard ogr talent^ an4 virtues a^ the effeA of 
organifation* No opinion is more favourable tO; 
the idle^efs. and negligence ofinftfuflfor?".. > If or-j 
ganifation make us almoft entirely what we are,! 
why do We reproach the matter .with thelgnijfi 
TMce and ftupidity of his pupilsr? Why, he will 
lay^ do you impute to educatidr\:,t]ie(auHs<>f n^-. 
UU'.e?. What anfwer will you make himP-Whea 
you'^mit a principle, how can you deny its imr 
inediate confequence ? ^ 

On the contrary, if we prove that talents and 

virtues are acquifitiqns, we fhali roufc the in- 

dwHry gi the mafter, and prevent, his negligence Sr 

^e Ihall render him more afliduous in flifling 

B 3 the 
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tha viGCB^ an4 : cultivating, tI>Eivirti}cs of hi« 

. Tim genius moft ardent in carrying thq 
ir^ftruniehts of .ffjHC^ltioq to^perfp^ion, will per- 
ceive perhaps in ^^ infinity of thofc minute- 
aPticles, .ww regard^^ ^f inGgnifican?, the hidden, 
feeds of our vices, our virtues, our talents, and 
iwib*:itities ; apd[ whp can fay to what point gc- 
rm% B^?y then €aRry its c|ifcpyeries ? (3) Of this. 
M?e 'ffftzS^rmn^.^^^ we -af? ^ yet ignorant of 
the true principles of education, ^nd that it is at 
titfl: prf f§Rt, . f^ay fpduccd alipoft entirely to. cer- 
tain- faMe fdcwos, tQ which even ignorancp is 
pflfer^We^ 

r- • ' 

• ' C H A p. III. - - 
-I .1 Offalfefciincej or.acqmred igmrance. i: 



AN ?5 bom ignorant ; he is not born a fohf 

aiVd it is iroi even without labour th^t h6 

h rft^de one. iFo be fuch, and to be able to tX'^ 

tfi-nguiftiinhMnfelf his natural lights, ^^rt and«!>#i* 

thod muft be ufed \ inAruftion muft.he^ on hijn 

I error upon error; he muft have multipKed hi§ 

1 prejudices by a multitude of leapries . - ' ^ 

If fottifm be the common condition of mankindf 
atmong the polifhed natrons, it is the efreifl:t)f aconta-^ 

giou's 
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gious inftrudion j it is bccaufc they are educated by 
mfin of falfe fcieoce, and read fottifli bopkf • £pr it i^ 
with books as v^ith men, there is goocj and ba(| 
cQippany. The good book. i$ almoft ^Vjpry 
where prohibited (4) Senfe and fpirit tugc it^ 
pybJication; bigotry forbids, for bigotry. wpmI^ 
conjmand the world ; (he is, therjefore, inxcreiflccj 
in the propagation of folly.. Her aim is, to blin^ 
mankind, and bewilder them in a labyfinth c^ 
of falfe fcieijc^. Ir ii? not enqygh that me^ bf 
ignorant j ignorance is tjie middle ppint bet>y«en 
true an4 falfe learning, n Tbe ignorant man is a^ 
much ab9ve t;he faliely Jearned, as he is bcr 
low bim pf real fciejice. The defire .9^ fuppr- 
ftition is to render man i^npidj her fear is tht^ 
he become enlightened. Now to whp^n ;will ft? 
pQipff it the care of making bim a brute ? To t^ 
Jfchqi^ftics, for of all the fons of Adam they ar^ 
the moft ftupid and conceited (5). " The merf , 
^* fchool divine, according to Rabelais, holds the i 
y fame rank among men as that ^animd dpfls' 
-V anoQ9g beafl:s> who neither- labours like the ox, 
** nor bears a burdexi like the mule, nor harks af j 
/^tHp thief like a dog, but like the ape, foils; 
f^all, breaks ^U, bites the paffenger, and. is | 
.",npXift«^^> every one."' ,, 

The fcholaftic is powerful in words, and 

wak irt argument, therefore, what fort of men 

d.oes he fo;-m? Such as^are learnedly abfurd an4 

' ftupidly' proud (6). \^jf^ regard to ftupidity," 1 

64 have 
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have already faid it is of two Torts, one natural, 
the other acquired ; the one the effeflt*of ighorancc^ 
the dth€r of iriftrudion. Now of thefe two forts' 
of ignorance or ftupidity, which is* the moft. in- 
curable? The latter. The man who knows no- 
thing may learn; it is only requifite tb dxcitc in 
hrm the defire of knowledge. But he who is 
falfely learned, and has by degrees ioft his reafon 
whcTi he thought to improve it, has* purchafed 
llis ftupidity at too dear a r^te ever to renounce 
it*; His mind overloaded with the weight of 
^ learhed Ignorance, cati never mount up to the 
truthi it has loft the Ipring that (hbuld raife itup. 
The' knowledge he muft ^acquire is cbnftfefted^ with 
that fe rrtoft forget: T;o place a cercain niimber 
jt)f truths in his memory, it is frequently necefTary 
fto dil^lace the fame number of errors. Now this 
difpkcement requires time, and if be atlaftcflfcft- 
fed,' the man is formed too late. 
r'^'We are aftoniflhed at the age the Greeks and 
[Romans acquired maturity. What various ta- 
jfefits did they difplay in their adolefcehee? At 
twenty,' Alexander, already a man of letters and 
ia great general, undertook the concjueft of the 
jEaft. Ac the fame ajje Scipio and Haflnibal 
^formed, the greateQ: projefts, and «ecutcd thb 

:# A yoQDg painter iiayiog drawa a,|^QTe'm:()i^,jl^a^ row- 
'n«r of his mailer, Ojewcd it. fo Raphael, and afkcd what he 
ithought o^ it? I think, fay^s JBLaphael, if you knew nothing, 
jroa would' loon' khow-foinkthinfi;. ^ .-':*-] "-->',' - 

^ ^ moft 
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moft difficult enterprifes. Before the age of ma- 
luiity Pompey, the conqueror of Europe, Afiv 
And Africa, had filled the earth with his glory* 
No\^ how did thefe Greeks and Romans beconie 
at once men of letters^, orators, generals, and mi'* 
nifters of ftate ? How did they qualify them- 
felves for all fbrts' ©f employments in their re^ 
puWicls, exerclfs them, and even frequently, abdi- 
cate them, at an age when no one in our days is 
capable t)faffbm?n^thcn!i ?' Were the men of an- 
tiquity different .from the moderns? Was their 
organifAtion m6re pe^Si ? No doubtleft. For 
iri the fcienceis, and the arts of navigation, phy- 
lies, mechanics, the mathematics^ &c. we kno^r 
that the moderns excel the ancients. 
' The - fuperiority the latter have for So long 
a time preferved in morality, politics,' and legifla* 
tion, is therefore to be regarded as the t^tOt of 
their feducicion. The inftrudion of-yeuth wa« 
*not then .confided to fcholaftics, but philofophers. 
The objed of thefe philofopbers was to foritt 
'heroes and^ great politicians, T^he -glory of the 
-pupil was rcfleftcd on. the mafter-, that was his 
reward. 

The objeft of an inftru6lor is no longer the 
fame. What intereft has he in exalting the mind 
and foul of his pupil ? None. What is his aim ? To 
weaken chciir natural abilities, to make them fu- 
pcrftitious -, to disjoint, if I may be allowed the 
_^*xj)rcfiion, the wings of their genius 5 to ftifle in 

their 
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their minds> ail >true fcience^ and in their heartf 
cv^jr patriotic virjtue (7). 

The go^dpn ^cs of thefc fchool divines w^re the 
ajgp» of ig^cw^cp, wlipfe darkncfs, before Luther 
^d C^ilyin, covered the .e^rth. Then, fays ^ 
E^Iifli p^iJplQphcr, fuBCF/^tion reigned over ^l 
DatioQ3^ " Pite^ were chaoge^, like Nabuchadnez- 
•* zcr, into hryfes, and being jjke mules, bridled 
?' faddM, and Ipaded with .beayj burdens, they 
*• groaned ui>der t)^^ weight of fuperftitipn -, but 
•^* ^c If|il ibn»e of tbefe nai^le;^ ^^g^n to kick, ancj 
^* throw off at oncje their ioads and their rider*.*' 

No reformation ^m be hoped in the pl^ri pf 
ii^r^Aion^ h long as it is confided to the icholaf- 
tics. Under iuch tutors the fcience ctaught wili 
never be any thing more thanth^ fqicnce of errors •, 
m^ the ancients will preferv§ th^t fuperiority 
pyer the n»dpr.ns in morality, politics, an4 legif- 
latioo, whid^ they OWie no$ (to the (uperiprity of 
j^eir organifatiQO, but;, as I have already laid, tp 
ihat of thc^r inftrudtion. 

' . I have.now'fbewn thefutility pf falffe. Ievn>ng, 
and have cyi^Q^d xh^ impprt^nce pf this work* 
It remains to fpeak of the drynefs of the fubjeft. 



eHAK 
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' » . . 

C H A ?• IV. 

Of the drynefs of the fuhje^^ ar4 the difficulty of 

treating it^ 
\' 

THE examination of the queftion I have 
propofed requires a refined and deep difcuf- 
fion. Every difcuflion of this fort is tirefomc. 

That a man who is a real friend to humanity, 
and already habituated to the fatigue of attention, 
Ihould read this book without difguft, I Ihould 
pot be furprifed, ?nd his approbation would doubts 
lefs content me, if from the beginning, to render 
this work ofeful, I had not propofed to make it 
entertaining. Now what flowers can be thrown 
on a qUeftion fo ferious and important. I would 
inftruft the man of common capacity, and in almofi 
every nation men of this fort are incapable of at* 
terition: from hence proceeds difgufl; and it i« 
in France cfpecially that this fort of men are the 
mod common. 

I |>aft ten years at Paris ; the fpirit of bigotry and 
fanaticifm reigned tlien not there. If I may be- 
lieve the public report,; it is now the fpirit of the 
timjJSv. With regard to people of fafhion, they 
are more and more indifFefent to works of reflec-. 
tion. Nothing afFedls them but a ridiculous de- 
icription (8), which fatfs'fies their malignity witlx- 
outdifturbing their indolence. I renounce, therefore, 

the 
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the hope of pleafing them. Whatever pains I 
might take, I.fhould never diffufc fofficient enter- 
tainment over a fMbjeft fo dry and ferious, 

* I have obferved, however, that if we judge of 
{the French' nation hy their works, either the 
|peop,Ie.are lefs light, and frivolous (9) than they, 
jare thought to be, or the fpirit of the men of let-* 
jtcrs is very different from that of the nation. . The 
ideas of the latter appear to me grand and elevat- 
ed ; let them, therefore, write on, and reft affur- 
<d, notwithftanding national partialities, th^t they 
will every where find juft judges pf their merit, . 
I have only one thing to advifc them, and that; 
is, fometimes to dare to defpifc the opinion of ^ 
fingle nation, and to remember, that a mind truly 
great will attach itfelf to fuch fubjeds only as ar^ 
interefting to the whole race of mankind. 

This of which I here treat is of that nature* 
I fli^ri only repeat the principles in the treatife of 
L'Efprit, to examine them more thoroughly, to 
prefcnt ihem m a new point of view^ and to draw 
pew confeqgenges from the*m^ .. , 

In geojnetry every prpbleqj pot fully refolved, 
may become the bbjeca; of a new demoriftration. U 
is the fame in morality arid politics. 

Let no one therefore decline the examination of 
a queftion fo important, and whofe folution more- 
over requires the .expofition .of truths hitherto but 
Jittle Icnowfl. 
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' h tifi difference inih. minds cf tmn the effeS of 
ibeir different irgafrifations or €ducaU$n? Tliat' 
is the objcft of my inquiry. 

SECTION ,,L 

, • • .'. • ». • 

The education ncceffarily diflFerent in difler- 
ent men, is perhaps the caufe of tliat in- 
equality in undcrfl;anding;s hitherto attri* 

. buted to the unequal perfefltipn of their 
organs. 

' ; CHAP. I. ' ; 

Nn two perjons receive the fame education^ 

I Still learn \ my inftfudionis not yet finiihed ^ 
When will ic be ? When I (hall be no ]0Qgf»f 
fenfiblc ; at my death. The courfe of my life is \ 
properly nothing more than a long courie of cJu*' 
cation. 

What IS ne<;cflary that two individuals, fhould' 
receive prdcifcly the fame education? That they! 
ihould be in precifely the fame pofitipns and 
the fame circumftances. Now fuch sin hypothefisi 
is impoffible : it is ther^ore evident, that no two- 
perfons can receive the fame inftruftipns. 

But why put off the term of our education to 
the utmoft period of life ? Why not confine it to 
f the time expreftly fet apart for inftruftion, that is, 
to the period of infancy and adolcfcence ? 

lam 
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« I am cohtetft to toti6»«^ k to thxc period ^/ and 
I will pr&ve ki Ukt fnaruser^ tbsrr tt is impblTibte 
for two men to acquire pf^ciiely jbhe fame ideas. 

c n A p. ti. 

Of the moment at which eHucation begins. 

jT/r is at theji^ety inftant a child fed<!ivei Itib* 
Pl tidn and life that it rtt^iHt its fifft 'inftruc- 
ition : it is fometimes even in the womb wberd it 
^s conceived, that it Jearns tO-diftinguifh between 
Ificknefs and health. The mother however deli^ 
vered, the ctiiM ftruggles and crids j hunq^r gripes 
it, it feels a want, and that want opens its lips, • 
ftiakds k ifefci, and greedily fack the nourilfein^ 
btSfrfti ' W(i*ii foffte momh^have paiTedi Its fight 
U ffiftiba, its organs are fortified, it bec6rtileV bj^ 
degrees iufc6ptible of all impreffions ; then thfe 
fenfes of feeing, hearing, tafting, touching, fmcll- 
ing, in award, all the inlets to the mind are 
ftt open •, Ihen all the objefts of nature ru/h 
thkhfer in crowds, ind Engrave an infinity of ideas 
in tlie memory •. la thtfe firft moments wh^t 
ieah be true inftruftbrs of infancy ? The divefs 
ifcnfations it feels : thefe are fo many inftfuftioHs 
Jit deceives. 

/» See Mr. EaSbfi't eloquent gind adflur«Me ia$t09sk% 
on man. ^ 

If 
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' If two childran ba^e the fame pctotptor^ If i 
they ai^e tanght oo daiitDguifk theif tetters, txf readj 
aftd repeat ihcicwtatechifm> &c. t&ef atie fup**. 
pbftd to cecetVe the' £mie edueaicioB.. The pki^i 
lofopher judges otherwife: according to hinir» the] 
tfo'e precejpcora of a Gblldare the ohjeftis that ftlr- \ 
rcbnd him;, t&sft aj^cthe iiiflaru(2ors.ito Whom tie] 
dwes dhhoA aU Ii£s idsaa* ; . • 

"•' - * c ;h'"^^a p. lit , ;;■■ 

.A Short. biftwyi of the infaatylof man witt 
wO^^^Wii^g OS ArqMatnGed with ,^pt|)# He ru> 
fooner fees the light than a thoufand founds ftrilto 
h^ j^ftfS i.. be hciifjs nothing bui ar.GOrifufcid iioife j 
ft thoufand :bo4^' $$er thefpl^ypi^ to.his fighf^ 
l^mpr^i^nt fioihio^but objedld.^Bptirfe&ly 4d8ii^ 
ed. It is by infenfible degrees the infant . l^aCiM 
tq:}\^v and fc^,,ta^rceive aild ^eftif/: the efrora 
9^ 0ne fenfe Ijjf: ^niD|hpF *. . \ •.''.. : 
*. Biing cdnftiDAdf ftruck by fike^fixnkifea&tiotls 
m • thc< prefenoe' ' of tM faniSi vk^fititt^ be tfaei^tfx]^ 



r> rtoiii fi L# A^ 



'h. 



. ♦^ The je.offf ncyp i€j;ei ye ii^ ; qV)^^ fi^qftattly mabe the 
imgr^oni on us tncy ougjit to make, Ifi fquare tower tp-. 
fieatir rAimf ara S^lalh^diftitite,. if S fecairift rft that diftinft 
theraj|s reflkd^difipi^ni^jth^.toi^r dogh^ kp b^confotthde^.l^^ 
make it appear as it does; it is becaufc there are certain pafcf 
in which the real fofa4i*6^bfddtfes tanitrt Waiceftalired ij^iifc- 
o{H^tl!e uniced teftimony of feveral fenfes. 

acquires 
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acquires a more complete rctiSembrance of thcfli, 
ih proportion as the fame adion q£ the obge&s ^re': 
repeated on him; and this.aftion of them We., 
ihould regard. as the mofl confiderable part of his ^ 
education. : .: 

-^ The child in the mean time grows; he walks 
affid^'^alks alone vnuaiberiefr fallis then teach: 
him to preferve the equilibriutn of his body, and> 
to ftand firm on his legs ; the more painful the 
falls, the mor£ inftrudive they prove, and the 
more adroit, attentive, and caudous he walks. 

The child grows ftrong; he runs, he is already 
able to leap the little canals that traverfe and water 
the garden. It is then that by repeated trials and 
Ms* he learns to proportion his leaps to the width 
of the canals*. 

' He; lees a ftone fall into the water and :&kk -46 
Ac bottom, ^hile a piece of Wood floats on the^ 
iupfiice: by thl$ inftance he acquli^s the firft^d^a? 
of gravity. ' . .1 . 

' If he take the-ftone and the-*rood out of -th^ 
water, and by chance they both fail on his 'feet; 
the unequal degree of pain ocekfiooed :by::thtir 
^11, - engraves more ftrongly on)his memory the 
idea of their unequal weight and hardnefs, 

' If he chance to throw the fafhe ftone againft 
pneof the flower-pots placed on the border of a 
canal, he will then learn that* fome bodies are 
iiroke by a blow that others rcfiR, * 

Thttt 
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There is therefore no man of difcernrtient 
Vrho muft not fee in all objcds, fo many tu- 
tors charged with the education of our in- 
fancy ♦. 

But are not thefc inftrudors the fame for all ? 
No. The chance is not prccifcly the fam^ for any 
tWo perfons j . but fuppofc it were^ and that two 
children owed their dexterity in walking, running, 
and kaping to their falls •, I fay, that as it is im- 
poffible they fhould both have precifely the fame 
number of falls, and equally painful^ chance 
cannot furnifh them both with the fame in<- 
ftru£Hons. 

Place two children on a plain^ in a wood, a 
theatre, an affembly, or a fhop. They will not, 
by their mere natural pofition, be ftruck precifc-- 
ly in the fame manner, nor confcquently afFeftcd 
vrich the fame fcnfations* What different fubjeds 
moreover are by daily occurrences inceflantly 
offered to the view of thefe two children. 

Two brothers travel with their parents, and to 
arrive at their native place they muft traverfe 
l6ng chains of mountains. The eldeft follows 
his father by the fliort and rugged road. What 

♦ If I have here defcribed the feveral ftates of infancy la 
a carfory n^anner, it is becaafe I am fearfttl of tirrng tho 
reader. What imports him to know the time the child is ia 
paffing through the feveral periods? It is fufficient that tjvsf 
afe pafled through. It is by no means necefTary that my narra* 
tion fliould be a^ I^mg as tUe infancy of man. 

Vol. L C . does ' 
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docs he fee ? Nature in all the forms of horror ;^ 
mountains of ice that hide their heads among, 
the clouds, mafly rocks that hang over the travel- 
ler's head, fathomlefs caverns, and ridges of 
arid hills^^ from whence torrents precipitate 
with a tremendumis roan The younger fol^ 
lows his mother througli the mod , frequented* 
roads, where nature appears in ail her pleafing^ 
formstp What obje£b does he behold? Every 
where hills planted with vines and fruitful treesy. 
and vallies where the wandering dreams dividr 
the meadows, peopled by the bronzing herds. 

Thefc two brothers have, in the fame journey^ 
fcen vpry different profpefis, and received very dif- 
ferent impreflions. Now a thoufand incidents 
of the fame nature may produce the fame efFe&s^ 
. Our life is nothing more, fo to fay, than a long 
chain of (imilar incidents ; let men aot ever flat*^ 
ter themfelves, therefore, with being able to give 
two children precifely the iame education. 

What influence moreover may a diflferencc i» 
mftru6tion> e^cafioned- by a trifling digerencc- 
in furrounding- objeftSy have on the mind ? Who 
does not know that a fmall number^of diffitnilar 
ideas, combined with thofc two men already 
have in common, can produce a total difference^ 
in their manner of feeing and judging ? 
/ Suppofing, however, that chance fhould con- 
ftantly pffer the fame objcdts to two perfons, docs 
it pr^fcnt them when their minds are precifely 'm 

the 
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the fame lituation, and when confequently 
thofe objefts will make the fame imprellions 
on them ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Of the different imprejftons ohjeSs make on us. 

THAT different objefts produce different, 
fcnfations is felf-evident. Experience,' 
moreover, teaches us that the fame objefts excite^ 
in us different impreflions, according to the mo- 
ment at which they prefcnt therafelvcs ; and it ' 
is, perhaps, to thcfe different impreffions, that 
we are principally to attribute the diverfity and 
great inequality that is to be found in men 
educated in the fame country, in the fame habits 
and manners, and who have moreover the fame ob- 
jefts before their eyes. 

There are in the mind certain moments of 
perfeft repofe, when its furface is not agitated by 
the leaft breath of paffion. The objefbs that then 
prefent themfelves fometimes engage our whole 
attention-, we examine more at leifu re their dif- 
ferent appearances, and the impreffions they make 
on our memory are much more complete and 
durable. 

Occurrences of this fort are very common; 

cfpecially in early youth. A child comi^its a 

fault, and for punilhment is Ihut up by himfelf 

C 2 in 
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in a chamber. What does he do ? He fe«s i[> 
the window fome pots with flowers^, he plucks, 
fomc of them, he confiders their colours,, and re- 
marks therrfhades; his idle fituacion feems t(y 
give an additional difcernment to his- fight. It is* 
then with the child^s with the blind ; if the lat- 
ter have commonly the fcnfes of hearing and feel- 
ing more keen than other men, it is becaufe he 
i& not like them, difturbed by the aftion of the^ 
light upon his eyes, becaufe he is the more atten- 
tive,, and more concentered within himfelf ; and^. 
laftly,. to fupply the fenfe he wants, he is^ as M^ 
Diderot remarks,, more intereftedto improve thofc 
fenies that remain. 

The impreflions that objeAs make on u& de- 
pend principally on the moment at which thofe 
objeds ftrike us. In the example juft mentioned,, 
it is the attention that the child is, fo to fay, 
forced to give to the only objefts that are expofed 
to his fight^ which makes him difcovcr in the co- 
lours and form of the. flowers, thofc nice differ- 
ences that a dift rafted view, or a fupeVficial glance 
lyould not have permitted him to obfcrve. It is 
thus that a punishment,, or fome fimilar incident, 
frequently determines the tafte of a young man^ 
and makes bim a painter qf flowers ; by firfl: giv- 
ing him fome knowledge of their beauty, and 
then a love for thofe pictures that reprefent them. 
Now to. how many like incidents is the educa- 
tion of youth liable? and haw can> we imagine 

them. 
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fflicm to be the fame in any two indvividuals? 
How tnany other caufes, moreover, prevent two 
children, whetTier at Tiome or at college, ' from 
xeceiving the fame education ? 

C H A P. V. 

Of a collegiate educatiofL 

CHILDREN that have been brought up in 
the fame college, are fuppofcd to have 
received the fame education. But at what age 
do they enter the college? At (even or eight 
years. Now at that age they have already charged 
their memories with ideas, which being partly owing 
to chance, and partly acquired in the parental 
abode, arife from the Hate, the charafter, the 
fortune, and wealth of their parents. Can wc 
then be furprifed that children entering a col- 
lege with ideas frequently fo different, (hould diC- 
fcover more or lefs ardour for ftudy, more or lefs 
tafte for certain branches of fciencej and that the 
ideas they have already acquired being united 
with thofe they receive in common in the fchoolsi 
fhould produce in them a confiderable alteration ? 
!prom ideas thus altered, and combining again 
aipong themfclvcs, mufl: frequently arife unex- 
pcifted produiSlion^. From hence that inequality 

C3 in 
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in minds, and* that diverfity of taftcs obferved in 
the ^pupils of the fame college *. 

Is it the fame of domeftic education ? 

CHAP. VI. 

Of domefiic education. 

THIS fort of education is doubtlefs more uni- 
form ; it is more the fame. Two children arc 
brought up under their parents, have the fame pre^ 
ceptor, nearly the fame objeds before their eyes ; and 
read the fame books. The inequality of age is the 
only difference that appears to have any influence on 
their inftruftion ; would you rendered that ineffec- 
tual? Suppofc then thefe two brothers to be 
twins ? But have they had the fame nurfe ? What 
does that fignify ? It fignifies a great deal. How 
can we doubt the influence of the difpofition of 
the nurfe on the child? At Icaft they made no 
doubt of it in Greece, as is evident by the con- 
fequence in which the \ Lacedaemonian nurfes 
were held. 

* I have elfewhere obferved, that it i« to chance, that is to 
lay, to what is not taught by a niafter» we owe the grea^eft 
|iart of oor inftru^itMi* He wiiofe knowledge (hoald be con* 
fined to the truths he learns from his governor, or his tator, an4 
/to the fadts contained in the fmall ntlmber of books that are 
read in the cfaffi»i would donbtlefs be ihe noft ignoraBt child 
in the world. 

In 
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In JaS:* ..&]» Plqtarcby . iftht Spartan does ^ot 
cry even at the breaft ; if he be infenfibk to fear^ 
and already p^.tienc under fu^erlngs^ he crwes it 
to his nurfi;. Jn France, where I liye>'as in 
tjireece^ the choice of a jiutife therefore xafinot 
be matter of indifference* 

But fuppofe the fame ittxttk to have fuckled 
.tbeie twins, and to have brpughtr them i^ with the 
feme care* Is it to be .iai^giiie4, whep returned 
•to their parentst, the father apd mother yifill h^ve 
jprecifely the fame 4^gree. gf .;|pcftion for, tbefe 
;two children ?' and that the.j^eference impercepti- 
Jbly ^iveh to one of t|ie two, wi|l hairc no ,inh 
fluence on his education f . . 

Suppofe^ moreover, that, the father and. mo* 
:ther (hould; regard them equ^jly, will it be the 
fame with the dpmeftics ? Will not the tutor 
•have a favourite ? and will the fondnefs that he 
4bews for one pf the two children be long un- 
jioticed By. the other ? The.:^ifferent paflions, or 
patience of the mailer, and the foftnefs or feveri- 
ty of his le(fture8, will they have no effcft on the i 
xhildreni In the laft place,, will thefe two twins j 
;cnjoy the fame ftate of health ? . ' 

In the ^rcer of the arts and the fcienccs, fup- 
jpofe them both to fet off witfi. an equal pace, ijf 
the firA be ftopped by fome diforder, and fuffer 
ithe other to advance too far before him, his ftu- 
.^ies will become (lifguftful to him. If a child 
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lofe the hope of pre^emiticnce , if he be obliged 
in a certain fenfe, to acknowledge a number of 
(upcriors, he beconies* thereby incapable of a vNi 
gorous application: even the fear of punifbment 
h then inefFcftual. This fear caufes a child to 
pontrad a habit of attention, makes him learn to 
read, and perform all that he is enjoined •, but it 
wHl not infpire him with that ardour for ftudy 
which is the only pledgeof great acquirements* It 
is emulation that produceis genius, and a dcfire of 
beconifng illuftrious tliat creates talents. It is 
from the moment when the love of glory fires the 
bread:, and takes pofleQion of the man, that we 
are to date the progrefs of his intellcdual faculties. 
I have always thought that the fcience of educa« 
tion is,- perhaps, nothing more than a knowledge 
of the means of exciting emulation, which, may 
be lighted up or extinguilhed by a fingle word. A 
commendation bellowed on the care with which 
a child examines an bbjeft,- and the exaft de* 
fcription he gives of it, has fometimes been fuf- 
ficieht to excite in him that fort of attention to 
which he has afterwards owed the fuperiority of 
his underftanding. A collegiate, or domeftic 
education is therefore never the fame for any tw0 
individuals. 

From the education qf childhood we Wilji 
proceed to that of youth. Let not this examen 
be regarded as fuporfluous. This fecond educa- 
tion is the moft iin|)ortant : inapH^nd |iavc thc<^ 
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iDtlier hrftruftors, with whom it is proper to be 



It is in youth, moreover, that our taftes and 
our talents are formed. This fecond education^ 
the leaft uniform, and (he molt abandoned to 
chance, is, at the fanie time, the moft proper to 
confirm the truth of my opinibn. 



c H: A P- Vlt 

Of the education of youths 

IT IS at leaving the college and entering th4 
world that the education of youth begins. 
It is lefs uniform than that of childhood, but 
more dependent on chance, and doubtlefs more 
important. The youth is then attacked by a 
jgreater number of fenfations : all that furrounds 
him ftrikes him, and ftrikes him forcibly. 

It is at the age >yhen certain paflions ipring 
up, that all the objefls of nature agitate and im* 
pel him the moft ftron^ly. It is then that he re«p 
ceives the moft efficacious inftruftion ; it is then 
that his taftes and his character are determined ; 
and, laftly, that being more free, and more him- 
felf, the paffions excited in his heart determine 
his iiabits, and frequently all the future condudl of 
bis life. 

la <Jiildren the difference of underftanding and 
irharafter 15 ppt always very obvious. Eni- 

gaged 
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^iged in tbe fame fort of Ihidies, fubjedb tp tbe 
fame drfcipline, and moreover without paQlonsy 
their exterior is fufficieotly fimilar« 

The feed, that by i^ringiog up, ihall one day 
make fo much difference to their taftes, is either 
iiot yet formed, or at kail b yet impercepti- 
ble. I compare two ciiildren to two men fiti- 
ting on a bank, but with their backs to each 
other. If they rife up and walk in the diredion 
they fat, they will infenfibly become further dif- 
tant, and foon lofe fight of each other, unle& 
by again changing their dtreAion, feme accident 
anake them again approach. 

The refemblance of children in Schools or 
colleges is the eflfed of conftraint. When they 
leave the college the conflraint ceafes. Theigi 
begins, as I have already faid, the fecohd educai- 
tion of man ; an ed4ication the mott direded by 
chance, as youth on entering the world fin^ 
ihemfelves in the midft of a greater number of 
objeds. Now the more the furrounding pbjedf 
are multiplied and diverfified^ the lefs can the 
father or the mailer depend on the re(ult of their 
impreflion, and the lefs part the one an4 the 
other have in the education of a young iiian. 

The new and principal inftruftors of youth 
are the ibrm of government under which they 
live, and the manners that form of goveromefi^ 
gives to a oatioo. 

MaficTf 
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Mftfters and pupils are all fubjeft to thelc ia« 
ftkutors ; thefe are the principal, but, however^ 
not the oivly inftruftors of youth ; among thefe I 
aUb reckon the, rank a young man holds in the 
world, his wealth or indigence, the focictie5 
with which he is conneded *} and, laftly, hit 
friends, his bot;^s, and his miftrefies* Now it 
is on chance that depend his opulence, or po- 
verty, and the choice of his fociety (lo^ his 
friends, his books, ^»d his mlftrefles. It is.oa 
chance, therefore, tjiat depends the choice of tt^ 
principal part o£ his inilrudors. It is chance, 
moreover, that places him in this, or that pofitioin^ 
excites, ^xtinguifbes or modifies his taflres an4 
paflaons ^ ami that has, confequently, the greateft 
part in forming hi« chara^Eler; The charadler of r 
a^an is the immediate eflFe<5t of his paflions, and' 
liis paflions are often the immediate effeds of hia; 
filiations. 

The nK>ft ftrikiog charaders are fometimes the 
produce of an inBoity of little accidents. It is 
^m an infinity of threads of hemp that the largeft 
cables are formed (ii). There is no change 
that chance cannot produce in the charader of a 
nan. But why do thefe changes aimofl always 

* Does a man fearch for the company of the learned? Does 
be live habitually with thofe of fuperior abilities i He be- 
comes enlightened. It is to a defire I always had to con- 
verft with fuch men» faid to me one day a celebrated author, 
that I owe my feeble ulents* 

operate 
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operate in amanner unperceived by himfdf? Be- 
caufe to perceive them, he tnuft havea moftfe- 
vere and penetrating eye on himfclf. Now plea-i 
fure, idlenefs, ambition, poverty, &c. equally* 
divert him from this obfervation. Every thing 
turns him away from himfelf, A man has, more- 
over, fo much refpeft for himfelf, fo much ve- 
neration for his own conduft, as being the con-* 
fequence of fuch fagacious and profound reflec- 
tion, that he can rarely permit himfelf to examine 
it : pride forbid-s, and pride is readily obeyed*- 
- Chance has, therefore, a neceffary and confi- 
dcrable influence on our education. The events 
of life are frequently the produce of the moft 
trifling incidents. I know this aflfertion dif- 
gufts our vanity, which conftantly afligns ^eat 
caufes to effects that appear to it of great conj:- 
quence. To deftroy the illufions of pride, I 
lhall prove, by the aid of fads, that it is to the 
fnoft trifling incidents the ftibfl: illoftrious citi- 
zens have fometimes owed their talents. From 
whence I conclude, that chance afts in a like man* 
ner on all mankind, and if its eflfefts oft ordinary 
minds are ie6 remarked, it is merely be- 
eaufe minds of this fort arc thcipfelvcs left re- 
markable^ 



chap; 
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C H A P. VIII. 

Cj the dances to which we often owe tltuftrtoM 
chdraBers, 

t 

FO R my fird example, I (hall cite M. V^ucan- 
fon : his pious mother had a fpiritual direftor* 
who lived in a celU to ^hich the hall where the 
clock was placed ferved . as an antichamber» 
The mother paid frequent vifits to this diredfcor. 
Her fon waited for her in the antichamber ^ 
there alone,, and having nothing to do, he wept 
with wearinefs, while his mother wept with rc-^ 
pentancc. However, as we commonly weep ' 
afnd weary ourfelves as little as poffible, and as ia 
a ftate of vatation there are no fenfacions indif- 
ferent, young Vaucanfon was foon fl:ruck with the 
uniform motion of the pendalum,^.anddefirous of 
dlfcovering Its caufe. His curioffty was roufed ;. 
he approached the clock cafe, and faw, through, 
the crevices^ the wheels that turn each other ^ 
difcovered a part of the mechanifm, and gueflcd 
at the reft. He projefted a fimilar machine^ 
which he executed in wood with a knife, and at 
lafl: was able to make a clock more or lefs perfect. 
Encouraged by this firft fuccefs his tafte for 
mechanics, was determined. His talents difplay- 
cd themfelves, and the fame genius that enabled 

him 
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him to make a clock in wood, ftiowed him the pof- 
fibility of forming a fluting automaton. 

A chance of the fame fort allumined the genius 
of Milton. Cromwell died, his fon fucceeded 
him, and was driven out of England. Milton par- 
ticipated his ill- fortune ; he loft the place of fecre- 
tary to the' proteftor, was imprifoned, releafed, 
and driven into exile. At laft he returned, retired 
to the country, and there, in the leifure of retreat 
and difgrace, he executed the poem which he had 
projedted in his youth, and which has placed him 
in the rank of the greateft of men. 

If Shakcfpeare had been, like his father, always 
a dealer in wool ; if his imprudence had not oblig- 
ed him to quit his commerce, and his country ; 
I if he had not affociated with libertines,, and ftole 
I deer from the park of a nobleman ; had not been 
'purfued for the theft, and obliged to take refuge 
I in London ; engage in a company of adtors ; and> 
iat laft, difguftcd with being an indifferent per- 
former (12), he had not turned author 5 the pru- 
dent Shakefpeare had never been the celebrated 
Shakefpeare ; and whatever ability he might have 
acquired in the trade of wool, his name would 
never have reflefted a luftre on England. 

It was a cfhance nearly fimilar that determined 
the tafte of Moliere for the ftage. His grand- 
ftther loved the theatre, and frequently carried 
him thither. The young man lived in diflipation j 

the 
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the Father obfcnnng it, aflccd in anger, if hts fon 
was to be made an ador. Would to God, re* 
plied the grandfather^ he was as good an adtor 
as Montrofe. Thofe words ftruek young; Mo- 
fiere; he took a'difgufl: to his trade, and France 
owes its greateft comic writer to that accidental 
reply. Moliere, a Ikilful tapeftry- maker, had 
never elfe been cited among the great men of his 
nation* 

Corneille loved -, he made verfes for his mif- 
trefs, became a poet, compofed Melitc (13), 
then Cinna, Rodogune, &c. is the honour of 
his country, and an objedl of emulation for poftc- 
rlty. The difcrete Corneille had rcmaiaed a 
lawyer, and compofed briefs that would have 
been forgotten with the caufei he defended* 
Thus it is, that the devotioa of a mother, the 
death of Cromwell, deer-ftealing, the exclama- 
tion of an old man, and the beauty of a woman» 
have given five illuftriot^s charadler^ to Eu- 
rope *. 

I fhould never have done if I would enume- 
rate all the writers celebrated for their takms, 
a^d who 6wed thofe talents to (imilar inci- 
dents fi Many philofopbcrs adopt my opinioa 

* It will dopbtl^fs be faid, that fimilar incidents would 
not produce iiooilar efFe^s but on men organifed in a 
certain manner ; I fhall anfwer this objedion in the next 
felftion,^ 

•f ^li njuill not he improfir, hoiu'e'ver^ to add here one more in* 
^amcii Neniaton^ in bh younger dayi^ was a ftuiknt at Carn* 

hridii^ 
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on this particular. M. Bonnet *• compares mtk 

file, genius to. a lens, that burns in one point 

only. Genius, according to us, is but the pro- 

l^uce of a ftrong and concentered attention to any 

jart or fcieAce; but from whence does this at-* 

i tendon proceed? From a lively tafie we fpel 

•for that art or fciencc. Now this tafte is not the 

jUiere gift of liature -f. ts a man born without 

iideas ? He is born alfo without taftes. We' may, 

jtherefore regard them as acquifitions arifingfrbm the 

liituations in which we afe placed j:. Genius then^ 

lis the remote produce of incidents or chances 

nearly fimilar to thole I have cited (i 4) « 

M. Roufieau is not of this opinion : be is, how- 
ever, himlclf an inftance of the power of chance. 

irUgit iui dw^ing tht tim of iht plague retWtd into the counity: 

As hi nnas nading undtr am tsfpU'trti^ one of the fruit fell and 
firuck him a /mart hlctu on the himd. When he obftrtred the 
fmallntfs of the affle he nuas furpri/ei mt the force oftheftroke* 

This led him to conJUtr the accelerating mbfion of falling bodies , 
from whence he deduced the principles of gravity^ and laid the 
foundation of thai pbilo/ophy nvhich njoilt reJUB honour on ths 

Englifi nation, when, perhaps, the names ofCrtJfy, Jgineeurtf 

and Blenhiem will be utterly forgotten* 

^ See bis Analytical EiTay on the Facnlcies of the Min<f«* 
f If children have feldom the tafte we woold give theA^ 
It is the fault of their inftrodors, and not that of their or« 
ganifadoa« 

t The only difpofition to fcience a man has at his biftb, 
is the facolty of comparing and combining. In fad, all tha 
operations of his mind are neceflarily reduced to the obferv* 
ing of the relations objefts have to himy and among them* 
felvet* In the next ictton I ihall gamine what thia fiicnlt/ 
is iuman. 

• Oa 
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' • Oti entering the world fortune placed hitti in 
IJic train of an ambaffaldon A. bickering with 
that minifter madehirti quit the political career 
(1 5), and follow that of the art* and fciehccs. 
His choice lay between eloquence and mufic} 
equally adapted to fucceed in both thofe arts, his 
t&fte remained for fome time undeterrhrned ; a 
particular feries of circumftances made him at laft 
prefer eloquence 5 a feries of another kind would 
have friade hirh a mufician. Who knows if the 
hvOun of a fair chantrefs would not have produced 
that cfFeft (16). No one at lead can affirm^ 
that love could not have nlade an Orpheus of 
the French Plato. But what particular inddenr 
made M. Rouffeau enter the career of eloquence ? 
I do not know : that is his fecret ; all that I can^ 
Iky is, that in this purfuit his firft fuccefs was fuf* 
ficieiit to detern^ine bis choice. 
• The academy of Dijon propofed a pri2e for 
eloquence. It was a whimfical fubjeft * 5 the 
queffion was. Whether the friences be more burt^ 
fkl than lifefut to Jociety ? The only ftrikiiig ban- 
ner of treating this queftion was to take part 
againft the fciences. M. Roufleau was fenfible 
df this ; and made on this fubjeft an eloquent 
difcourfe, that deferyed and obtained great en-^ 

; * He that propofed this prize probably thooght, that the 
tijAy way to become equally eftimable with any other* was to 
ptore, that any other is aa Ignorant arhiinfelf, 

-~ ToL. I, D comiums. 
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€omruh1s*. This fuccefs made the rcmarkabte 
period of his Kfe. From hencie aroTe hii glory, bb 
misfortunes, and his paradoxes. 

Charmed with the beauty of his own drfcourfe^ 
the maxims of the orator (17) foon became tbofe 
c^ the pbilofopher; and from thatmoment^ devotr 
ed to the love of paradoxes, nothing was diffieuk 
tC^him* Was it neceflary to maintain, ia order 
tb defend his opinion, that the man abfoluteif 
brutal, without art, without induftry, and infc- 
lior to every known favage, is notwithftandir^ 
more virtuous and happy than the poUfiied citizen* 
of Lcmdon or Amfterdam ? be was ready to main*^ 
tain it. 

The dupe of his own ek}quenee, and con--^ 
tent witk^thc titk of an orator,, he renounced 
that c^ a philofopher, and his errors became the- 
confequence of hi^ (kft fuccefs. The leaft caufes^ 
have often produced the greateft eflfefts. . Chag- 
rined at. kll: by contradiftiqns^ or perhaps to<> 

. ♦ j4 ma^t <^ho is mq/ier ef afinefiyU^ and i$ ^tU tftrfid im 
fophiftry^ fwill always Jhine by taking the paradtncical fide of a 
quefiiofu Ha that Jfjould atte?npt to pro'ue that <^e fie tlje Ugh f 
of the fun at mid-dit^^ bo^MJtfftly foc'ver. his ar^menu were ran^- 
I ed and ho*ui heautiful foever his language ^ would hanre, hut fevr^ 
readers^ Wljereas^ he that Jbould ajjert we fee thefun^s light a£ 
\ffiidnight^ and fnf port his affertion in a plcafing language^ hy 
■Jomething like argument^ would h/tve many admirers.; For the 
\hu7nan mind^ though not con's i needy is always pleafed to find tht 
^appearance of argument where it has no right to expeH af^ tfr- 
\gumcntat alh 

^ fond 
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fddd of fingularity, M. Roufleau quitted Paris and 
his friends ': he retired to Montmorenci (iS). He 
there compofed and pOblffhed hjs Emelius ; and 
Was purfued by 6n^^y, igtiorance, and hypqcrify. 
Efteemed by all Europe fcr hTs eloquence, he 
Was perfecuted in Prande. They applied to him 
this paflage, trutidtur ubt tft^ laudatur uhi noH 
tfi^. Obliged at iaft to retire to Swiflterland^ 
4nd continually more ifritated againftperfecutiori,* 
he there wrote his famous letter addrefled to the 
Brchbifhop of Paris. Thus it is that all the ideas 
of a man, all his glory, and all his misfortunes," are 
frequently formed into a feries by the iriVifible 
power of iT firft event; M, Roufleau, therefore^ 
as well as afn infinity of illuftrious men, may ht 
confidered as one of the chefs d'oeuvrcs of 
chance. 

Let me not be reproached with having ftoppeJ 
to confider the caufes to which great men have fb 
frequently owed their talents ; my fubjeft obliged 
me to it. I (hall not grow tedious by details. I 
know that the public is fond of great talents, and 
that the trifling caufes by which they are produc- 
ed appears of little confequende. I fee with plea- 
fure a river rqll its waves majeftically through the 
plain, but it.is with labour my imagination moams 
to its fource, to fee it aflemblc the volume of 

• This featence is applicable tp ftlmoft eveiy piiildlbplKfr 

whpfe writings have obtained the public efleem« 

D 2 . water* 
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waters neceflary to it^s courfe. Objeds prefenc 
themfelves to us in. malfes •, it is with wearinefs 
we attend to their decompofition. I cacinot per-, 
fuade myfelf without difficulty, that the comet 
which traverfes with fuch rapidity our mundane 
fyftem, and menaces its ruin, is nothing more 
than a certain compofition of invifible atoms. 

In morals, as in phyfics, we are ftruck by the 
great alone : we confiantly affign great caufes to 
great efFedsj we would make the figns in the 
zodiac anounce the fall or revolution of empires* 
Yet how many crufades have been undertaken or 
fufpeoded ; how many revolutions accomplifbed 
or prevented ^ how many wars kindled or extin^ 
guiflied, by the intrigues of a pried, a woman,, 
or a minifter. It is for wapt of fecret anecdotes^ 
that we do not every where find the glove of the 
duchefs of Marlborough *. 

Let what I, here fay of empires be applied ta 
individuals : it will appear la like manner, that 
their exaltation or dilgracc,. their happinefe or 
mifery, are the produce of a certain feries of cir- 
cumftances, of an infinity of chances unforefeen^ 
and is apparently infignificant* I compare the 

, * The phyiicians fay, that a great acrimony in the femi- 
nal matter was the cauf^ of the violent paffion of Henry VTIL 
{ct womea. It is therefore to this acrimony England owes 
the deftruftion of popery. Hi dory would perhaps degrade 
its <fignity, if it were always to fearch out in this manner 

I the fecret caafes of great events : but it woqM be far nrore 

iiafirufiive. 

! . little 
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little incidents that produce the great events of our 
lives, to the bairy fibres of a root that infinuate 
infenfibly into the clefts of a rock, and there 
iticreafe that it may one day fpring up. 

Chance *, therefore has, and always will, 
have a part in our education, and efpecially in 
that of men of genius 5 therefore, would you in* 
crcafe iheir number in a natio/i, pbferve the means 
that are ufed by chance to infpire mankind with a 
defire c{ becoming illuftrious. This obfervatioi) 
made, place them exprefsly and frequently in the 
fame pofitions that chance places them but fel* 
dom : this is the only way to make them nu- 
merous. 

TbiP moraj education of mankind is now almoft 
entirely abandoned to chance. Jo render it peri^ 
feft, the plar) m.uft be direfted by public utility, 
and founded on fitpple jand invariable ppnpplcs i 
this is the only method to diminifh the infiuence ic 
reccjives from phance, and to obviate the contra- 
dictions that are fpund^ ^nd /nuft oeceiTarily be 
found, among all thp yariou{^ prjecepts of podejrn 
education. 

• I Qiuft infonp tbe reader, that by ^e word Chance, I 
mean the unknown concatenation of caufes proper to produce 
fuch or Aich an cSc&, and that I never ufe the word in any 
oj^her fenfe. 



X>$ CHAP, 
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C H A P, IX. 

P/ /^^ frineipal caufes of tbf centradiaicns i» thi 
pTfcepti of editC(ftion, 

IN Ecropje, and efpcciajly in the catholic 
countries, if all the precepts piF .education are 
jContradiftory, it is becagfe public ipftruftion is 
there confided to two powers, whofe interefts are 
pppofite^ and whofe precepts thereforic muft bff 
different and cor^tradidrory : 

The one is the fpiritual power. 
The other is the temporal power. 
The ftrength ^nd grandeur of the latter depend* 
on the ftrength and grandeur of the empire \i 
commands. The real ftrength of a prince con- 
^fts in the ftrength of the nation \ when th^c 
jreafcs to be refpeded, the prince ceafes to be 
powerful. He dpfires, and ought to defirc, that 
his fubjefls be brave, jnduftribus, learned, ancf 
virtuous. Is it the fame with the fpiritual power I 
No J its intereft is not the fame. The power of 
^he prieft depends pn the fuperjftition and ftupid 
credulity of the people. It is of little fignifir, 
joance to him that they be learned ; the lefs ihey 
Jcnow the ipore docile they will be to hisdiftatcs; 
;The intereft of the fpiritual power is not conneft- 
'cd with jthgt of a pation^ but with that of a fed:. 
,, . < > r TWCI 
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Two oatioRs arc at war ; what is it to the pope 
which is che mafler and which the flavc, if the 
conqueror and conquered are boch to he (^bjoGt 
to him f If the^ French fink under the power of 
the Portuguese ; if the houfe of Braganza aK>unt8 
the throne of the Bourbons^ the pope fees no- 
thing in it l)ut an increafe of his authority. 
What does the facerdotal power require of fi 
nation ? A blind lubmiffion, a credulity without 
^bounds, a puepUe and contagious fear. Whether 
the nation renders itfdf renowned for its ta- 
lents and patriotic virtues, is what the dergy 
concern themfelves little about. Great talents 
and great virtues are almoft unknown in Spain, 
Portugal and in ail parts where the fpiriHia] power 
is moft ibrmidable. 

Amlntion, it is true, is common to both 
^wert, but the means by which it is gratified 
4H-e very di&rent. To raife itfelf 4:0 the higheft 
"poiitt of gfandeur, the one muft exalt the paf- 
ifions of men, and the other debafe thenv 

If k be to a love of the pubUc good, to juftice, 
40 ^tcbes^ and glory, that the temporal power 
^«es its warriors, its magiftrates, its merchants, 
and 4tien of. letters ; if it be by the commerce of 
its towns, the valour of its troops, the equity of 
iirs fenate, and the genius of its literati, that the 
|)rince i>enders Iris nation refpedlable among others^ 
cfae firong paffions dire£ted to the general good 
tben fervcas^the bafis of his grandeur. 

D4 The 
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The ccclefiaftic corps, on the contrirf, found 
their grandeur on the dcftruftion of thofe very 
pa0ions« The prieft is arnbittoas, but ambition 
is odious to him in the laity ; it thwarts his de» 
iigns. The projed of the pritfft is tCK extinguilh 
every defire in man, to make him difguft his 
wealth and power, and by that difguft to appro- 
priate both of them to himfcif (19). Of this wc 
are certain, that the fyftem of religion has beea 
conftantly direfted by this plan. 
^ At the time that . chriftianity was eftablifbed, 
what did they preach ? Tie community of proftri;^^ 
Who offered himfelf as thedepolitary of the goods 
that were to be in common ? The prieft. Who vio^ 
lated the depofit, and made himfelf the proprietor? 
The prieft. When the rumour of the end of the 
world was fpread abroad, by whom was it authenti- 
cated ? The prieft* The report was favoui-able to 
kis defjgns, he hoped, that ftriick with a panic» 
maiikind would be anxious about one matter on** 
ly (a matter in reality of importance) that of 
their falvation. Life, they faid, is but a paf^ 
iage : heaven is our inheritance \ y^by then 
Ihould wc give ourfclves up to, earthly pleafures ? 
If difcourfes of this kind did not entirely detach 
the. laity from earthly enjoyments, it at Icafl: 
weaned them from the love of their relations, of 
,glory, of the public good, and of- their country. 
Heroes then became rare; and fovereigns, ftmck 
^ith the hope of mighty poi&flions in Heaveoi^ 
' : confcntc4 
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confented fometimes to commit to a prieft a part 
of their terreftial authority. The prieft {eized it, 
and to preferve it depreciated true glory and true 
virtue* It was no longer permitted to honour 
fuch charaders as Minos, Lycurgus, Codrus, 
Ariftides, Timoleon ; in a word, the defenders 
and faenef^ors of their country. Other models 
were propofed, other names, were infcribed in 
the calendar ; and inftead of the ancient heroes, \ 
were, feen the names of St. Anthony, St. Crif- 
pin« St.. Claire, St. Fiacre, St. Francis (20) i, 
in Ihort, the names of all thofe folitary wretches,' 
who, dangerous to fociety by the example of I 
(their ftupid religion, retired to cloifters and; 
/deferts, there to vegeute and end their ufelefij 
4ays. 

By fuch models the priefts hoped to accuftom 
mankind to regard this life as a Ihort journey* 
They then hoped that being without defires for 
>(erreftrial goods, and without friendfliip for thofe 
Jthey flK>uld meet on their journey, they would 
become equally indifferent to their own happi- 
pefs.and that of their pofterity. In faft, if lifei 
)pt nc^hing more than a baiting* place, why< 
ihould we be fo interefted in the affairs that con^ ; 
cern it? A traveller does not repair the walls of| 
fin inn where he is to pafs one night only. ^ 

To fccure their grandeur, and fatisfy their 
/imbition, the ipiritual and temporal powers 
ISiuft) therefore^ ii> every country, employ ^ery 

- different 
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.different means. Charged in common with the 
inftruftion of the public, they mull engrave on 
.the hearts and oiinds of men precepts that ace 
.contradidtory, and relative to the intereft that 
one has in kindling, and the other in extinguifliing 
the paflions *. 

That thefe two powers, however, equally 
preach probity, I allow. But they do not ac^ 
tach the fame meaning to the word -, and modern 
Rome, under the government of the pope, ha(& 
oot certainly the fame idea of virtue that the an- 
cient Romans had under the coniulate of the 
dder Brutus. The aurora of reafon begins t6 
appear ; men now know that the fame, words do 
jDOt every where convey the fame kleas. What 
therefore is now required of an author ? That hfe 
:«Qnex clear ideas to the terms he tiies. The 
reign of the dark fcholaftics may difappear ; the 
tteologian$ will not perhaps always impofe on 
the people and governments. Of this we may 
reft aiTured, that they will not at leait preiervi 
their power by the means they have acquired it. 
Circumftances have changed with the times i thfe 
necefljty of the paflions is now c^nfefled ; it is 
found, that by their prefcrvation, that of enipires 
Is fecured. Pafiions are, in effed, ftrong defires; 

I * To attcwpt to deilroy the pafions of mcib is to attempt 
ito deftroy their allien. Does (he theolpgiao rail at the.paf- 
[iioiis ? he is At pendalotn that mocks its fprings and the effeft 
llhH miOiJcpsilBcaflo. t 

and 
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^nd thefe defires may be either conformable or 
contrary to the public welfare. If avarice and in- 
tolerance be hurtful and criminal pallions, it is 
jiot fo with the defire to render ourfclves illuftri*- 
ous by talents and patriotic virtues (21). By an-. 
pihUating the defires, you annihilate the mind ;| 
jevcry man without pafiions has within him nd 
principle of aftion, nor motive to a6t. 

You are, O catholic clergy ! rich and power- 
ful upon the earth, but your power may be de- 
flroycd with that of the nations you command. 
By degrading them ftill more, they may be 
conquered by others, and will ceafe to be under 
your fubjedtion. Even your own intereft re- 
fluires that men fhould continue to be excited bjr 
padions and wants ; to ftifle them in man you 
jmuft change his nature. 

O venerable theologians! O brutes! O my 
Jjrethren! abandon the ridiculous projcd: ftudy 
the human heart, examine the fprings by which 
it is moved, and if you have not yet any clear 
idea of morality and politics (22), forbear to teach 
then). Pride has led you too long aftray : 
remember the ingenious fable of the birth 
of Momus* The moment he faw the day^, 
fays a great .poet, the infant god filled Olympus 
with his cries ; the celeftial court was ftuned : to 
jquiel him, each one gave the child a play-thing. 
Jupker, who had juft then created man, gave 
^im to M^mtii, and ever fince man has been the 

puppet 
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puppet of folly. Now among the puppets of this 
fort, the tnoft rueful^ proud, and ridiculous, is a 
doftor of divinity (23). O theological puppet ! 
do not perfift in deftroying. the paffions, they arc 
the vital principles of a ftate (24), Employ 
yourfclf in promoting the general good ; cndeav^ 
our to trace out a plan of inftruAion, whofe clear 
and fimple principles fhall all center in the hap* 
"^pinefs of the public. 

How far diftant arc we from fuch a plan of 
inftruftion ? Parents and matters, with little har* 
mony among ihemfelves, are eq\]ally ignorant of 
^vhat children ought to be taught. Their ideas 
of education are yet all confufed, and from 
thence arifes that glaring contradi^ion in all their 
precepts. 

C H A P. X^ 

Examples of contradictory ideas or precepts inculcah 
ed in early youth. 

IF, in order to fliow more fenfibly the 
contradiftion in all the precepts of our edu-^ 
cation, I am obliged to defcend ^ to a more 
familiar ftyle, the fubjcft will plead my excufe* 
It is in the religious feminaries deftined for the 
inftrudlion of young ladies, that thcfe contradjc- 
tipns a;c .moft. glaring. : Suppofe.;tl»crefpw. i 

enter 
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enter a convert : it is eight in the morning, tho 
hour of conference ; there is held a difcourfe oa 
modefty ; : the fuperior of the convent proves, 
that a boarder (hould never look at a man. The, 
clock ftrikes nine ; the dancing-mafter is in the 
gark>un Mind your fteps, hp fays to his fcholar^^ 
bold up your head, and always 4ook at your 
partner. Now which of thefe is flie to believe? 
the dancing- matter or the miftrefs of the. con- 
vent ? The fcholar does not know ; and there- 
fore acquires neither the grace the firfl; would 
give her, nor the referve that is preached to her 
by the other. Now from whence do thefe con« 
traditions ariie, but from the con(radi6lory de- 
fires of the parents^ who would have their daugh« 
ter at once agreeable and referved, join the pru-. 
dcry of the c|oifter to the graces of the theatre? 
That is, they would conciliate irreconcilables *• 

The Turkifti education is, perhaps, the only' 
one that is conientaneous with what is required 
of women in their own country (25). 

The principles of education will be variable 
and indeterminate fo long as they do not regard 
one certain point. What point is that? The 
greateft public utility ; that is, the greatefl: plea- 

* A girl 18 required to be (incere and ingenuous. A bufband 
is provided for her; (he does not like him ; (he declares it free- 
ly : it is taken amifs. The parents, therefore, would have 
her true or falfe, according as it is their inter eft that (he (hould 
be the one or the other. 

^ furc. 
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fure, and the greatcft happincfs, of the largell 
number of citizens. 

Do parents lofc this point of view ? They wan- 
der here and there in the paths of inftruftion. 
Falhion is their only guide. They know that -to 
make their daughter a mufician they muft pay a 
mafter of mufic, but they do not know that to 
^ve her juft ideas of virtue they muft in like 
manner pay a mafter of morality. 

When a mother undertakes the education of 
her daughter, (he tells her in the morning, while 
putting on the rouge, that beauty is nothing § 
chat virtue and talents are all*. At that moment 
company enters to the mother's toilet ; every one 
praifes the young lady's beauty, but not once a 
twelvemonth a word is faid aboiit her talents and 
virtue +. I'he only recompcrice moreover that 
IS promifcd to her application and her virtue, 
is the orhanfients of drefs, and yet they would 
have the young girl be ittdifferent to her beauty. 
Into what confufioii muft her ideas be thrown by 
fuch coriduA ! 

* Do they perfuade a girl that withont talents (he will 
never get a huiband ? to«morrow ihe hears that the moft flupid' 
of her. companions has made in excellent match, becavfe 
(tic had a large fortane, and that without a fortune no one can 
be married. 

f If they commonly praife nothing but beauty in a daugh-^ 
ter, it is becaufe beauty is really the moil interefling and de- 
fireable quality in her we vifit, and to whom we are neither 
hofband nor friend ; and with women the mtn axe always 
onaviiit. 

The 
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The education of a youth is not more confen^ 
Uancous : the firft duty prefcribed him is thcf 
obfervance of the iaws ; tha fecond, their viola- 
tion, when he is ofibnded ; in caie of ah infult, 
he is to fight, under pain of being 'di (honoured •• 
Do they prove to him, that it is by fervices ren- 
dered his country, ' he will obtain the confi- 
iteration of this world, and the felicity of tha 
next ; what n:K)dcls do they propofe for his iini- 
t«tion ? A monk, a fanatical and ftoihful dervlfe^ 
whofe imoleratk>A has filled empires with trouble* 
and defolation. 

A father recommends to his (on fidelity to his 
promife« A theologian then comes and teits the 
young man, that w& are not bound to keep oiJr 
promife to the enemies of God •, for which reafor^ 
Lewis XIV. revoked the edid of Nantz given by 
his anceftors ^ that the pope has decided this ^tf- 
tion, by declaring ev«ry treaty made between, ca- 
tholic princes and. heretics to be void, and by giv- 
ing the former the power of violating thofe treaties 
whenever they have fufikient ftrength. 
. A preacher proves in the pulpit^ that the Goct 
erf the'Chtiftians is.the^ God of truth -, that it is by 
thtit hatred to £alfehood his worfhippers are 
knoi^m (26). He dcfcends from the pulpir, and 
tlien owns, that it is quite prudent to obfcrve a 
refer vation (27,) ; that he himfelf in praifing the 
ff*<th, tftkes great care how he fpeaks it (38). In 
faftt the man who fliould write the true hiftory 

of 
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of his times, in a catholic country, would &t all 
ihefe worihippers of the God of truth againft him: 
(29), In fuch a country, a man to guard himfelf 
StjDtn perfecution, mull cither be dumb^ a fool^ or 
a liar. 

. Suppofe a preceptor, by force of applicatioHf 
Ihould infpire his pupil with candour and hu<4 
manity; his fpiritual diredor enters, and tell» 
him that we may pardon mankind their vices^ 
(Hit not their errors ; that in the latter cafe in^ 
dulgence is a crime, and that every one who does 
not think as he does (hould be burned. 
« Such is the ignorance and contradiAion of a 
iheologtan, that he declaims againft the paliions: 
at the very moment he would excite emulation ia 
his pupil. He then forgets that emulation is a 
paflion, and a very ftrong paffion too, if we judges 
by its effeds. 

In every part of education, therefore, there 19 
contradidion. What is the cMfe ? An ignorance of 
the true principles of tbisfcience i they have nothing- 
but confufed ideas about it. Mankind ihould bcr 
elucidatfed-, the pricft oppofes it. Does the truth 
dawn a moment upon them i Its rays are abforb-* 
cd in the darknefs of fcholaftics. Error and crime 
both fearch for obfcurity, the one in words (jo), 
the other in the night. Let not however all the 
contradidions of our education be charged to 
theology; there are fomealfo that arife from the 
vices of government. How will you perfuade a 

youth 
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^outh to be faithful to focicty, and to keep the 
fecret of another, when even in England,, the 
government; Under a moft frivolous pretext, opens 
the letters of private perfons and betrays the 
public tonfidehce ? How can you flatter your- 
felf with an expectation of infpiring him with a 
horror for fpies and informers-^ when he fees them 
honoured, rcwar-dcd, and penfioned. 

When a young man comes from the college, and 
mixes with the world, he is cxpefted to render 
himfelf agreeable, and conftantly prcferve his 
chaftity. • At the period that the paffion of lovcj 
is moft fenfibly felt, muft a young man be in*> 
different to women, and live in the midft of them; 
without dcfire * ? Can parental ftupidity imagine; 
that when government builds a theatre for ope-! 
ras, and cuftom fets it open to young men, that^ 
fond of their virginity, they will always be- 
hold with an eye of indifference, a fpeftaclc in. 
which the endearments, the tranfports, and magi-i 
cal power of love, are painted in the moft brillianCi 

♦ If they wottld really damp the defires of love in a young! 
man, what (hoald they do ? Inftitote violent exercifes, ^nd; 
infpire youth with a tafte for them. Exercife is in this cafej 
thft mo^ efficacious ledare. ,The more we perfpire, the ororej 
of the animal fpirits' we CD(bftoft, the lefs vigour remains &rl 
love. The coliinefs and indtfFerence of the lavages pf Caoa-j 
da, proceeds from the fittigue and inanition produced by* 
their long and wearifome huntings. 

Vol. U E colours. 
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colours, and cntec jhfiir fmd^ by g{l the orga?i$ 

«f the feafe* f, 

I flxould wvcp have, don^ if t wo»ld make a 
catalogue of ftU the €Ontradi£lions ki the Euro^ 
pcan educatioa, and efpecially i|^ that^ f>f the P^^* 
pifts. In the thick, fog of errors, how (hall we 
difcovcr the path of virtue ? The Catholic, thereof 
fore^ frequently wandei^ fto^i it^ So that with?* 
0ut fixed prin^iple^ in this mattefr it is tp his 
^tuatiof),, to books,, tp friends, ^nd^ to the mif^ 
irefles that cHapq^ ha^ given hip), «haf he PWM 
bis virtues qr vices. But is there any method of 
rendering the edv|ca^of> of men more independeo}; 
of chance ? and if th^^e b^s how is it tabe atcaiqf d t 

Teach nothing b^( tbi truth. Erroj? is qqnti- 
ngally at c^Qntr'fidicUefl with itf^lf: the t^t^t^ 
never. 

Do not ab^ndofi the edgcatipn of the people to 
ewo powers, who having two appofite, intqrefts, 
Gonftaptly 9S4ch two Gontradiftpry tnpralU^f (3i)» 

By wh^t fatality,., it will be faid^ have alinp(t 
all nations confided to the priefthood the moral 

'f Let it nor be iraagifitfd, from whiit is here faidt ih^i Ism^ 
for de^xiyiag the opera» or the drama. I'only iiieefi to com- 
demn the contvadiAioa in our ouftoma and piecepts* Hnr 
seithcf an eacipy to the theatre, nor in: thts matter of the Qpi- 
»i€Ni of Mff Roofieaor^ The theatres are incooteftibly pkaA 
ing. No«i iImw ia no pteaiet^ tlla^ Ita the hands of' ^ wiTo^ 
government may not» by ^ing.made the recOflipfpMe ef air"- 
tae» become its-produdive principle; 
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inftrufkion of their youth ! What is the ixipral 
Off Paprfts ? A medly of fupcrftltions. How- 
ievcr there is nothing the facerdotal power cannot 
execute by the aid of fupefftitlon. For by that 
it robs the magiftrates of their authority, an4 
kings of their legitimate power : it is by that ic 
fubdues the people, and acquires a power over 
them which is frequently fuperior to the laws ; 
and finally, by that it corrupts the very principles 
of morality. What remedy is there for this evil ? 
There is but one. This fdence muft be entirely 
Itefoutided. A new fpirit muft preGde over the 
formation of its new principles, and every pare 
6f it muft be direfted to the public welfare. 
' It is time that under the title of the holy miniftef s 
of morality, themagiftratcs^hould found it on prin* 
ciples that are flmple^ clear, and conformable to 
the genera! profpcrity, and of which all the inha- 
bitants may form ideas equally juft and precife. 
But will the fimplicity and uniformity of thele 
principles agree with the different palgons of 
men ? 

Their deGres may be different, but their man- 
ner of regarding obj^fts is cflenti^Hy the fame. 
They fee well and do bad. Every one being bofa 
with a juft difeerninent di^vers the truth, 
when it is prefented to him in a clear light. 
Wkb regard to youth, ihey have moi^ avidity for 
it, as thty art left accuftomed to break it, and 
have lefs intereft to fee objefts jdiffcfettt ^om what 
E ^, they 
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they really arc. The minds of young people can^ : 
not be drawn from the truth without force. To-, 
produce this effc&y all the patience and all the art 
;of modern education are required; and even therv 
•they fee by fits the light of natural reafon, and 
the falfity of thiofe opinions with which their 
memories are charged. Why then do tl>ey not: 
efface thofe, and fubftitute in their place new- 
.ideas ? Such a change of ideas requires time and 
ipains, and is coo difficult a talk for the greatelt 
part of mankind, who frequently .defcend to the 
grave before they have, acquired clear and precife 
'ideas of virtue. 

When will they have juft ideas ? When the 
religious fyftem (hall coincide with the national 
prof[:erity : when religions, the habitual inllru-. 
ments of facerdotal ambition, (hall become the fe- 
licity of the public. Is it poffible to conceive of 
fuch a religion ? The examinatioa of this quef- 
tion dcferves the attention of the fajgacious part of 
mankind. I (hall therefore, en paffant, take a 
view of the falfe religions. 



C H A P. XI. 

Of falfe religions. 

'' rp V E R Y religion, i^ys Hobbes, founded ort 
*' JlL/ the fear of an invifible power, is a tale, than, 
** avowed, by a nation, bears the name of religion, 

'' and 
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"** and difa vowed by the fame nacipn, bears the name! 
^' of fupcrftition/' The nine incarnations of Wift-i 
nou are reJigion in the indies, and tales at Nu- 
remberg. 

I (hall not mdke ufe of the authority of this 
definition to deny the truth of religion. If'I be- 
lieve my nurfe and my tutor, every other rcligioni 
is falfe, mine alone is the true*. But is it ac- 
knowledged for fuch by the univcrfe ? No : the 
earth ftill groans with the multitude of temples 
confecrated to error. There is no one diat is not 
the religion of fome country. 

The hiftories of Numa, Zoroaftcr, Mahomet, 
and fo many other founders of modern worlhip, 
teach us that all religions may be confidered as 
political inftitutions, ^hich have a great influ- 
ence «on the 'happinefs of nations. I therefore 
fuppofe, as the human mind ftill produces, from 
time to time, new religions, that it is a matter of 
importance, in order tof render them the leaft de- 
trimental poflible, to point out the plan that 
fliould be followed in their formation. 

All religions are falfe, except the Chriftian: 
but I do not confound that with papilm. 

• Perhaps this aflertion will appear abfurd. This abfurdity, ] 
Jiowever, is cbtnmon to all men« The ridicule in me, as iaj 
tliem, is the effedi of pride. If each one thinks his religion! 
jthe befl, ic is beoDTfe each one fays to himfelf : They nubo do^ 
p^t think Of I do^ an ^r^ng^ I therefore exprefa myfelf i|i| 
if)te fame manner as others. 

Eg C H A P. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Poftty is 9f ImmM infi^tuim. 

PAPISM i« thf «yes of t man of fcAft \\ 
nothing more than mtx^ fdolaify (32). Tha 
Koman cbufcb without do«ibc engirded it m nd 
other than a human in(tituciont when* it made of 
that religion a fcandalpua ufe» aa inftrunnent of 
Its avarice and ambition» that ferved to pfomot9 
ihe criminal proje£l$ of the pppes^ and legitimato 
their avidity and pride. But thefe impuiationSi 
fay the papifl:S| are calumnkt^. 

To prove them to be tri^e, I Aflc if it be pro* 
bable that the beada of the nK>naftk orders re^ 
garded their religion as divine^ when to enricii 
tbemfelves and their cwivents* they forbade ,€h« \ 
inonks to inter any one in holy ground who died 
yuthout making them a beque(( ? If they writ 
themfelves the dupes of a doftrine publicly pro- 
feffed, when they made^themfelvei pfopri^tors (3^) 
of goods, that in quality of fteward^for the poc^^ 
they ought to have divided among them i If 
the popes thought they really praftifcdjuftict anc| 
humility, when they declared themfelves the dif- 
tributors of the kingdom^ of America, brer which 
they had no fort of right ? When by a line ol" 
demarkation, they divided that part of the wprl4 
(34) between ^be Spaniards and Poftogcfe? Laft.^ 
Jy, wheq they pretended to reign oyer princes^ 
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dircft them in temporal matters, and be the ar- 
bitrary difpofers of their crowns } 6 papifts ! 
examine what has been the conduA of your church 
in all age^« Has it fought to entertain a Roman 
garrifon in every kingdom, and to attach a great 
number of men to its intereft ? (it is the practice 
of every ambitious fed.) It has inltitutcd' a great 
.number of religious orders; ereded. and peopled 
a great number of monafleries ; and laftly has 
had the artifice to quarter this ecclefia{li<^I militia 
in the countries Where it was eftablilhed. 

The fame motive tfiat made it dcfire the 
multiplication of the fccular clergy, has multi- 
plied the facraments : and the people, in order 
.to receive them, were obliged to augrhfint the 
/lumber of their priefts. They foon equalled that 
of the grafs-hoppers of Egypt. Like them they 
devoured the harvefts; thefe priefts, fecular and 
regular, being maintained at the expence of the 
catholic nations.' To bind thefe priefts more 
iclofcly to its intereft, and to enjoy th^it affec- 
tion without a rival, the church obliged them to 
live a life of celibacy, without wives and with- 
-out children ; but otherwife in a ftate of eafe and 
luxury, that ifeade their cortditioh continually 
more pleafing to them. This was not all •, the 
Roman church, ftill fanhcr to increafe its riches 
and power, endeavoured^ in the name of 
St# Peter, or fome other, to . raife contribuiions 
jn every Jcingdoip. By this method it in cffeft 
E f opened 
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opened a bank between earth and heaven, and 
under the name of indulgences, received ready 
money for bills drawn on heaven and payable to 
. order. 

Now, as we have feen in every age the facer- 
idotal power facrifice virtue to the luft of wealth 
and power:. when we read the hiftory of the 
Ipopes, and fee their policy, their ambition, their 
imanners, in a word their whole conduft, and 
•find it fo different from that prefcribed by the 
jGofpel, how can .we imagine that the chiefs of 
this religion have had any other defign than to 
jget poffeffion of all the power and wealth of the 
I'carth (35) ? 

After examining the manners and condu<^ of 
the monks, the clergy, and pontifs, a protcftant 
may, I think, fhow, for the juftification of his 
belief, and the advantage of nations, that papifm 
. was never any thing more than a human inftitu- 
tion. But why have religions been hitherto 
merely local? Is it not poffible to conceive of 
one that may become univerfal ? 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of an univerfal religion. 

AN univerfal religion cannot be founded byt 
on principles that are eternal and invari- 
able, that are drawn froip the nature of men and 

things, 
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things, and that, like the pr6p6fitiofns of geo- 
metry, arc capable of the moft rigorous demon- 
ftratidn. Are there fuch principles, and can 
they be equally adapted to all nations ? Yes, 
doubtlefs : or if they vary, it wilt be only in fome 
of their applications to thcfe different' countries 
where chance has placed the different nations. 

But aniong the principles or laws proper for 
all focieties, which is the firft and moft facred ? 
That which jecures to every one his property, 
his life, and his liberty. 

When a man is an uncertain proprietor of his 
land he will not till his field, he will not cul- 
tivate his orchard : the nation foon becomes ra- 
vaged and defolated by famine. Is a man the un- 
certain proprietor of his life and liberty ? He that 
is in continual fear, is without fpirit and without 
induftry : folely concerned for his pe'rfonal preferva- 
tion, and wrapt up in himfelf, he does not regard 
what pafles without him : he does not ftudy the 
fcience of man, nor remark his defires and his 
paffions. It is, however, from this preliminary 
knowledge that the laws moft conformable to the 
public profperity are to be deduced. 

. By what fatality have laws fo necefTary to fo- 
ciety, remained unknown, even, to the prefent 
day? Why has not heaven hitherto revealedl 
them ? Heaven, I anfwer, requires that man 
by his reafbn fhould co-operate to his own hap- 
pinefs^ and that of the numerous focieties of the 

earth 
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.earth (36)5 aftd t])at this mftfter-piece of an ex^ 
rellent legiflation fhould be^ Jike 'that of pther 
fcicnces, the produft of genius and experience^ 

God has faid to man, I iiave created the^ I 
have given thee feBfatioas* tnemory, and confer 
quently rea&n. - It is my will that thy reafon, 
fharpened at fi^fl: by want, and afterward enlight*- 
€!icd by experience^ (halt provide thee (uften-^ 
>nce> teach thee to cultivate the land, to im- 
prove the inftrumentfi of labour, of agriculture, 
in a word, of all the fciences of the firft neceffi* 
cy. It is alfo my wilU that by cultivating this 
fame reafon, thou mayft come to a knowledge of 
*my n;K>ral will, that is, of thy duties toward fo- 
4ciety, of the means of maintaining order, and 
laftly of the knowledge of the beft legiQation 



This is the only natural religion to which I 
<would have mankind elevate their minds, that 
only which can become univerfal, that which is 
alone worthy of God, which is marked with his 
feal, and that of the truth. All others muft 
bear the impreffipn of map, of fraud and.falfc- 
hood *. The will of God, juft and good, is 
that the children of the earth fhould be happy, 

f This is e^vid^ntly to hi unierflocd of ntitt naiwrd religiotit 
and has itothitig to dt> with that tohieh is reijtaled ; for the qutfa 
tian biti is nott njobither thi rtwa/td religitn hi Irut or falfi ; 
hut bow a natural nligion^ that iKfuld ht univer/alljt m/^bI^ 
Piigit it $Jah!iJbe(f. 

and 
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^uA enjoy erery pkafans compatible with the pub^ 
lie welfare. 

Such is the true worihip^ that which philofophy 
ibould rereal to the worlds No other faints would 
belong to fuch a religion than the benef^ftors to 
kunDanUy j fuch as Lycurgus, Solon, Sydney, 
thd intencon of fome ufeful My fome pleafurfe 
thac is new, buc conformable to the general in? 
fereft t none would be reje£led ad reprobate, but 
the enemies to fociety, and the gloomy adverfa- 
fics to the pleafures« 

Will the priefts * one day become the apoftles 
0ff fuch a religion ? Their intereft forbids. The 
f louds that hover over the principles of morality 
and legiflation ^which eflencially are the fame fci- 
ence) have been brought thither by theif policy. 
It is on the ruins of the greateft part of religions 
that found morality muft be founded. Would tq 
God that the priefts, fufceptible of a noble am- 
bition, had fearched in the conftituent principles 
of naan, the invariable laws by which natu/e and 
Jieaven dire6ls that the happincfs of focieties be 
eftablifhed ! Would to God that the religious 
iyftem may become the palladium of public feli- 
jpUy ! It is to the priefts thai thefe Cares fbouW be 
fonfidedu They Would then dftjoy 4 grandeur 
and glory founded on public acknowledgement. 
J hey might then fey %0 themfelve^ each day <rf 

• The author means the Romofk priefts^ ^ whom it if //<w« 
te ^vefj tj^hgre refers^ 

' their 
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their lives, it is by us that, mankind are happy* 
Such a grandeur, fuch a lading happinefs appear-^ 
£d to them mean and defpicahle. Y<>u might, O 
ininifters of the altar ! become the idols of int-d*- 
Jigent and virttuous men ! you have chofe rather to 
command over bigots and ilaves ; you have rea- 
dered yourfelves odious to good citizens, by be- 
.coming the plague of nations, the inftruments of 
their junhappinefs, and the deftroyers of true 
morality. 

Morality founded on true principles is the only 
true natural religion. However, if there (hould 
be men whofe infaciate credulity (37) cannot be 
fatisfied without a myfterous religion ; let the 
friends of the marvellous fearch out among the re- 
ligions of that fort, one whofe eilabliihment wiU 
be leaft detrimental to Ibciety. 

CHAP. XIV. 

0/ the conditions^ without which a religion is de^ 
Jlru£iiv£ to national felicity. 

AN intoUerant religion^ and one whofe wor- 
fliip requires a great expence, is undoubt- 
-edly a prejudicial religion. Its intolerance mud, 
in procefs of time depopulate, the nation, and the 
iumptuousworfhipexhauft its wealth (38). There 
are Roman Catholic countries where they 
reckon fiear fifteen thoufand convents, twelv^ 

thoufand 
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thoafand priories, fifteen thoufand chapels, thir- 
teen hundred abbeys, ninety thoufand priefts em- 
ployed in ferving forty- five thoufand parifhes, 
and befide all thefc an infinity of abbes,* teachers 
of fennrinarifts, and ccclefraftics of every kind. The 
total number amounting to at leaft three hundred 
thoufand men, whofc charge * would maintain a 

• In every country where they count 300,060 monks, curates, 
priefts, canons, bifbops, &c. they muft coft the ftate, in lodg- 
ing, cloathing, feeding, &c. one with another, half a crowa 
per day. Now, to fupport this, what prodigious funrs moH 
the priefthood raife on the nation, fn rents, tenths,' penfions, 
impofts for mafles,- reparations of churches and chapels, paro- 
chial and eonrventaal treafuries, feats in churches, ofFerings, 
marriages, baptifms, buriah, charities, difpenfaclons, mif- 
fions, &c« 

Tfcc tenths alone that the clergy draw from the cultivated 
lands of a country, are nearly equal to what is received by all 
ks proprietors. In France the arpent * of cultivated land, let 
at &ve ftiillings and fix pence, or fix (hillings, yields about 
twenty or twenty-ttt^o minocs of corn of three bufhels each* 
The pricft for his tenth takes two; the price of thefe two- mr- 
notSfOr £\x bufiiels, may be,one year with another,eight or nine 
(hillings. The prieft moreover takes as much ft raw as may 
amount to five {hillings; befides his tenth of oats and their flfaw 
amosnting to twenty pence or two (hillings: total fifteen (hit- 
lings that the prieft takes in the three years for the fame land, 
that yiefds the proprietor in the fame timefixfeen or eighteen 
fliillings, out of which he is to pay the tenth, fupport his farm, 
make good the deficiencies of unlet land, and lofs by far* 
sners, &c. 

From this calculation it is eafy to judge of the immenfe riches 
of the clergy; fappofe'we reduce the number to 200,000? 
Their maintenance will then amount to 29,000 pounds fter- 
liiig p^r ^^Ji and confequently to nine millions one hundred 
and twenty- five thoufand pounds per annum. Now what a Beet 

• The arpent contatnt one hundred fer:besfptare, of eightttn feet each, , 

forniinable 
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formidable army and muio^* A rdigton thul: 
txpcnQvc to A ft«e (59) cannot' long be the rcli-. 
gion of an enlightened aad well governed oadon 
(4P). The people that fubmit to it will labouje 
pnly to maintain the eafe and luxury of the prieft-.- 
hood i each of its inbabitAnu will be nocbiog 
more than a flavc to the facerd-ptal power. 

and army might be maiotaiAed wick thif (itm ? A wi(c ^^ofera* 
nienty therefore, e^Qopt be de^rofif of fappoftiog a teltgion thai 
is fo etpeofire ap4 bvrdenjbaHS (o |ha fnbjcd; In Aii/lria# 
Spain, and 9avaria| and perbaF ^^^'^ i^ Frapce, che.forieft^i 
(dcdodion b^iivg made for m^fpi pa^d 0» aaQoiu«a) wrtt 
richer than tbf fov^reigpa. 

What remedy ia there for this abufe f There 11 btti oik $ 
^nd that is to dlmuQifik the number of i\m prieia. Bnt there 
are religions (and the Roman Catholic is of this fort) whoiii 
worihip requires a^ great somber^ in this cafe the worfhip 
Aould bp changed, or at kail %hp number of the {acrameat^ 
diminUiied* Thf fewer priefts there are, the fe#er Ainds witt 
be neceffary kr their aiainteppnce^ Bat thafe fnads aae fa* 
cred. Why ? Is it becaaie they are in part nfurped from thtf 
poor ? The clergy are only the depofitaries. Therefore no 
tastes (boiild be leyi^ on theia funds, bat foch as arc aUbloiffr 
ly nece^Tary for government. I would obfervt farther, that 
the temporal power b^ing e^prefly appointed to watch over 
the temporal happtnefs of the people, it has a right to the 
adminifiratio'n of fo^h legacies as are left ^ the popr» and to 
^eaiTome all the funds of ^hich the monks have deDraaded 
them- But what ^f^ OM be made of them ? Apply chpio to the 
a^ual fupport of the wretched ; either by charities or dinilnih* 
tion of taxes, or by the purchafe of fmall pofTeffions, which di-> 
flrlbuted among thofe whom poverty has deprived of thdr pro- 
perty. Will, by making them proprietors, render them citizens. 

Theft long notes voitl not perhaps, afford much tntertaxnmint to an En^lijbman, 
They Jhsuid however afford him a fenJibU pkofure, when he reJU£h how much hap^ 
pier the inbahitants of this country new are, than their artfftors were a 'Wyfe*io 
anturies paft. 

A religion 
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A roiigion, tq begpgd, ihcrcforp^ (houW be tO'- 
F^ant 1 n4 i^tle expenfivc (41)* Iw clergy Ihould 
have nq ^ufrbprity over the; people A dread of 
the prif ft de^sifes the mind aad (he fo»i ; makesr 
the one brutifh and tlie Qtber ^avifi)* Muft the 
fnimfter$ of the ^Itar b* always armed with the 
fword ? Can th? I)arbaritic3 cofnn^it?f d by thcip 
iatoll^raoce. evw-t)e fgrgpttcn ? The earth i^ yc5 
drenched with the blood it has fpiU T Civil tol- 
. lerancc alon? ii* nqt fvifScient to fccufQ the pe^ce of 
nations: the ecclefiaftic muft cpnc^J'in the fwic 
intentiop. Every dogma is a feed of difcord and 
injuftice that i$ fown anoong pien. Which is the' 
iruly tolerant reljgipn ? That which like the pa-» 
gan has no dogma, gr which may be reduced^ 
Jijce that of the phaof<3phers, to a found and ek- 
vate^l nxf^^hy ; wjiich will,, douhtlefs be- one' 
day the religion of the univerfe. 

It is requifjte, moreover, that ft religion be 
gentle wd humane : 

That its Qeremonics contain nothing gloomy or 
fevere : 

That it conftantly prefent fpeftacles that are 
pompous,- and feftivals that arc pleafing (4J;) : 

That its worihip excite the paffions» but foch 

paOTions qnly a$ tend tq the public utiliiy^t^ 

religion that ftifles them produces TaJapoins, 

.Bonze^^ at\d Bramina ; but never heroes, ill uitrigus 

men, and noble citizens. 

The 
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The rdligion that is joyfoli fuppofes a nofcle 
confidence in the goodnefs of the Supreme Being. 
Why would you have him rcfemble an Eaftern ty- 
rant ? Why make him puni(b flight faults with 
eternal torment ? Why thus put the name of the 
Divinity at the bottom of the portrait of the devil ? 
Why opprefs the foul with a load of fear, break its 
fprings, and of a worfhipperof Jefus, make a vile, 
pufillanimous flave? It is ^e malignant who paint 
a malignant God. What is their devotion ? A 
veil for their crimes. 

A religion departs from its political purpofe, 
when the man who is jiift, humane toward his 
brethren, and diftinguifhed for his talents and his 
virtues, is not aflbred of the favour of heaven : 
when a momentary defire, a burft of paffion, or 
the omiflion of a mafs, can deprive him of it for 
ever. 

Let not the rewards of heaven be made the 
price of trifling religious operations, which convey 
a diminutive idea of the Eternal, and a falfe con* 
ception of virtue; its rewards fliould never 
be afljgned to fading, hair-cloth, a blind fubmif- 
fion, and felf-caftigation. 

The man who places thefc operations among 
the virtues, might as well place thofe of leaping, 
dancing, and tumbling on the rope. What is it 
to the public whether a young fellow flog him- 
fclf or make a perilous leap ? 

As 
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As they formerly deified the fever, why not 
deify the public good ? Why has not this divinity 
his worfliip, his temple, and his priefts ; (43) and 
laftly, why make a virtue of felf-denial ? Huma- 
nity is in man the only virtue truly fublime : it id 
the principal, and perhaps the only one with .which 
religions ought to infpire mankind, as it included 
almoft all others^ 

Let humility be held in veneration by a con-i 
Vent : it favours the mcannefs and idlenefs of a mo-- 
nafiic life C44)» ^^^ ought this humility to be 
the virtue of a people ? No : A noble pride has 
tver been that of a renowned natibn; It was the 
fpirit of contempt, with which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans regarded the flavifli nations 5 it was a jufl; 
and lofty opinion of their owri courage and force^ 
that concurring with their laws, enabled them to 
fubdue theuniverfc*- Pride, it will be faid, at-.; 
(aches a man to the earth : fo much the better ;j 
pride is therefore ufeful. Let religion j far fronlj 

• That the Romans (Txed much of their Malt at ion tofhisfpirtt'u 
njery certain^ hut it is notfo certain that they made a right ufe of it^ 
>r at leafl did not carry it to an excefs \for as Lord Bolinghroke oh- 
fehues^ in his Letters on the Study of Hijiory^ ivhenffeaking of the 
Roman nation^ during the career of their Conquejls^ They had not 
then learhed the le£on of moderation \ *' An infatiahle thirji of 
** military fame ^ an unconfined amhition of extending their empire^ 
*' an extrofvagant confidence in their o^jjn knowledge andforce^ an 
\* infoknt contempt of their enemies^ and an impetuous^ overhearing 
^^ Jpirit^ ^ith nvhich they purjhed all their cnterprizes^ compofed at 
** that time the dijiingui/hing charaBer of a Romany and^theif 
^^fagei had ndt then learned, thai ^virtues in excefs degenerate int^ 
^' 'Vices:' 

Vol. I. F oppofing 
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oppofing, encreafe in man an attachment to things: 
tcrreftial -, let every citizen be employed in pro-* 
moting the profperity, the glory and power of his 
country ; and let religion be the panegyrift of 
every aAion that promotes the welfare of the 
majority^ fandify all ufeful eftabJifhrnents, and 
never deftroy them. May the intereft of the Ipiri- 
tual and temporal powers be for ever one and 
the fame; may thefc two powers be reunited, as 
at Rome, in the hands of the magiftrates (45) : 
may the voice of heaven be henceforth that of the 
public good : and may the oracles of God con- 
firm every law that is advantageous to the peoplt: ! 

CHAP. XV. 

Among tbefalfe religions which have been leaft detri^^ 
mental to the bappinefs of fociety ? 

TH E firft I fhall mention is that of the Pa- 
gans : but at the time of its inftitution, 
this pretended religiorf was nothing more than the 
allegorical fyftem of nature. Saturn was Time» 
Ceres, Matter-, and Jupiter, the generating. 
.Spirit (46).. All the fables of mythology were 
I mere emblems €>f certain principles of nature; 
jWhen we confider it as a religious fyftem, was it 
\ fo abfurd to adore, under various names, the dif- 

jferent attribues of the Divinity * ? 
i 

!* We are aflonifhed at the abfurdtty of the Pagan religion : 
pofterity.will one day be far more aftoniflied at the religion of 
the Papifta. 

In 
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Ih the temples of Minefvi, of Venus, Mars, 
Apollo, and of FortUne, whom did they adore f 
Jupiter, by turns confidered as wife, beautiful, 
powerful, enlightning and fertilifing the univerfc. 
Is it more rational to ereft, under the names of 
Zx.. Euftache, St. Martin, or St* Roch, temples to 
the Supreme Being ? But the Pagins kneeled be- 
fore ftatues of wood or ftohe. The Catholics do 
the fame ; and if we nrtay judgd by exterior appear- 
ances, they frequently exprefs fhore veneration for 
their faints than for the Eternal. 

I am willing to allow moreover that the Pagadi 
religion was the moft abfurd. It is wrong for a 
religion to be abfurd : its abfurdity may have mif* 
chievous eonfequences. This fault however is not 
of the firft magnitude j and if its principles be not 
entirely oppofite to the public good, if its 
maxima may be made agreeable to the laws, arid 
the general utility, it is even the leaft detrimental 
of all others. Such was the Pagan religion. It 
never oppofed the projedls of a patriotic legiflature. 
It was without dogmas^ and confequently humane 
and tolerant. There could be no difpute, no war 
among its fectators that the (lighted attention of 
the magiftrates would not prevent. Its wor'fhip 
moreover did not require a great number of priefts, 
and therefore was not neceffarily a charge to the 
ftate. 

. Their Lares or domeftic gods, fufficed for the 

daily worOiip of individuals. Some temples eredt- 

F2 cd 
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cd in large cities, fome colleges of priefts, feme 
pompous feftivals^ were fufficientfor their rational 
devotion. Thefe feftivals, in the vacation from 
rural labours, gave the inhabitants an opportunity 
to vifit the cities, and became thereby a feafon of 
pleafure. Though thefe fcafts were magnificent^ 
they were rare, and confequently but little expenr 
five. The Pagan religion had not therefore 
any of the inconveniencies of Papifm. 

This religion of the fenfes was bejfide the moftpro- 
'per for mankind, the beft adapted to produce thofe 
ftrong impreflions that it is neceflary for the legif- 
lature fometimes to excite in the people. The ima* 
gination being thereby. continually kept in aftionj 
nature was held in entire fubjedion to the empire 
of Poefy, which enlivened and invigorated every 
part of the univerfe. The fummits of the moun* 
tains, the wide extended plains, the impenetrable 
forefts, the fources of the riyers, and the depths^ 
of the feas, were peopled by the Oreades, the 
Fauns, the Napes, the Hamadryades, the Tritons,, 
and Nereides. The gods and goddelTes lived in 
fociety with mortals, took a part in their feafts, 
their wars, and their amours ; Neptune fupped 
with the king of Ethiopia. The Nymphs and 
the Heroes fat down among the Gods. Latona 
had her altars.. The deified Hercules cfpoufed 
Hebe. Thefe celebrated heroes inhabited the 
fields and the groves of Elyfium. Thefe fields^ 
fince adorned by the fiery imagination of the pro*- 
• pher. 
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phet, who tranfported thither the Houres, were the 
abode of various and illuftrious men of every 
fort. It was there that Achilles, Patroclus, Ajax, 
Agamemnon, and all thofe heroes that fought un- 
der the walls of Troy, were ftill employed in mili- 
tary exercifes ; it was therethat Pindar and Homer 
ftill celebrated the Olympic games, and the ex- 
ploits of the Greeks. 

' The fort of exercife and fong that had been the 
occupation of the heroes and poets on the earth, 
in a word, all the taftes they had contrafted, ac- 
companied them in the infernal regions. Their 
death was not properly any other than a prolong- 
ation of their life. 

According to this religion, what muft have 
been the moft earned defire, the moft cogent in- 
t^reft of the Pagans ? That of ferving their 
country by their talents, their courage, their in- 
tegrity, their generofity, by all their virtues. It 
became a matter of importance to render them- 
felves dear to thofe with whom they were to con- 
tinue their exiftence after death. Far from 
cxtinguilhing that enthufiafm a wife legifla- 
tion infpires for virtue and talents, it was by this 
religion more ftrongly excited. The ancient 
legiflators convinced of the utility of the paflions, 
had no defire to ftifle them. What fort of men 
would you look for among a people without dc^ 
fires ? Merchants, captains, foldiers, men of let- 
ters, able minifters ? No : none but monks. 

F 3 A people 
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A people without induftry, courage, richeJ^ 
an4 fcience, are born the flaves of any neigh- 
bour that has boldnefs enough to put on their 
fetters. Men mufl have paflions, and the Pagan 
religion did not extinguifh in them the fapced 
and animating fire. Perhaps the Scandinavian, 
a little different from the Greek and Roman, 
led mankind to virtue by a more efficacious me- 
thod. Reputation was the god of this people. 
It was the only divinity from >yhom the inhabi- 
tants cxpefted their rewayd. Every one afpired to be 
the child of Reputation. Every one honoured the 
bards, as the diftributors of glory, and the prieftsj 
of the temple of renown *. The filence of the 
bards was dreadful to warriors, and even to 
princes. Contempt was the lot of every one tha^ 
was not the child of Reputation. Flattery wa? 
then unknown to the poets. The fevere and in- 
corruptible inhabitants of a free country, they 
had not then debafed themfelves by fervile eu- 
logics. No one among them even dared to ce* 
lebrate a name that the public efteem had not al- 
ready confecrated. To obtain this efteem, a man 
muft have rendered fonie fervice to his country. 
The religious and powerful defire of an immor- 
tal fame, therefore, excited men to render them- 

• The advantage of this religion over foroc others is in- 
eftimable; as it rewards tbofe talents and actions only that 
ire ufefal to oor country ; and the heaven of other religions, 
if the reward of fading, folitadey maceration, and other 
Rapid virtues that are uf^lefs to fociety, 

fclves 
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fclvcs illuftrious by their talents, and iheir virtues. 
What advantage muft not fuch a religion, that 
was at the fame time more pure than the Pagan, 
|)rocure to a nation ! 

But is a religion of this fort to be eftablifhed 
in a fociety already formed ? The attachment of 
^ people to the prevaling worihip is well known, * 
and their horror againft a new religion. Whal 
method can be taken to change the received opi^ 
JHOns ? 

\ The method is perhaps more facile than 
may be imagined. If in a nation reafon be to- 
derated, it will fubftitute the religion of Renown 
in preference to all others. But if it fhould fub^ 
ftitute mere Deifm, what advantage will it not 
have given to humanity * ! But will the worfliip, 
rendered to the Divinity, remain a long time 
pure ? The people are groveling 5 fuperftition is 
their religion. The temples elevated at firft to the 
Eternal, will foon be confecrated to his feveral 
perfedions ; ignorance will make of them as many 
gods. Be it fo : and fo far let the magiftrate per- . 
mit them to go : but arrived there, lee the fame 
magiftrate, attentive to direft the progrefs of 
ignorance, and more efpecially of fuperftition, 
keep it always in view ; let him obferve what 
form it aflumes, and oppofe the eftaUlifhment of 

* That is, htw much hetur is it that mtnfiouU be men Deift$ 
than Papijis: not Aftotxj ChriJUanity^ than make it fubfervient to 
w<ked and contemftible furfofes* 

. . F ^ every 
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jcvery dogma, every principle inconfiftent: witl^ 
found morality> that is to fay, with the public 
utility. 

Every man is jealoqs of his fame. If th^ 
tnagiftrate,as at Rome, unites in his perfon the dou- 
ble office offenator and minifter of the altar (47)^ 
(he pr^eit in him ihould be conftantly fubordi- 
pate to the fenator, and religion conftantly fubr 
prdinate to the public faappinefs. - 

The abbe of St. Peter has faid, the prieft can- 
not be really ufeful but in quality of an officer 
of morality. Now, who can better fill that 
noble fundion than the magiftrate ? Who better 
than he can (how the motives of gepcral jntcreft, 
on which are founded particular laws, and the 
indifTolubility pf the bond that unites the hap** 
pinefs of individuals with that of the public. 

What influence \l^ould pot a moral inftruflion, 
given by a fenate, have on the minds of the pec^leS 
With what refpedt would not the latter receive 
the decifions pf the former ? It is from the lcgi£i 
lative body only that we can exped a beneficent 
religion, one moreover that is tolerant and not ex<* 
penfive,and that offers no ideas of the Divinity bat 
what are grand and folemn : that excites the foul 
to a love of talent^ and virtue j and laftly, ths^c 
has not, like the legiflature, any other objed than 
that of the felicity of the people. Let fagacious 
magiftrates be clothed with temporal and fpiri^ 
tual power, and all contradidlion between religions 

a«4 
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and patriotic precepts will difappear : all the peo- 
ple will adopt the fame principles of morality, 
and will form the fame idea of a fcience in which 
it is fo important for all of them to be equally in-» 
ilru&ed. 

Perhaps many ages will pafs by before the 
alterations that are requifite for human hap- 
pinefs can be made in the falfc religions. What 
has happened to the prefcnt hour ? That men 
have nothing but confufed ideas of morality: 
ideas that they owe to their different fituations, 
and to chance, which never gives to two men 
precifely the fame feries of circumftances, nor 
ever permits them to receive the fame inflruc* 
tions, and acquire the fame ideas. From whence I 
conclude, that the inequality adually perceived 
in the underftandings of different men, cannot 
be confidercd as a proof of their unequal aptitude 
fQ acquire it. 



NOTES; 
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N O T E S. 

I, (page 4.) npHE fciencc of man is the fcicnce of philo- 
^ fophers; to whom the politicians thinjc 
themfelves, in this refpeft, far fuperior- They in fad know 
more of the cabah of a cabinet, and in confequence conceive 
the higheijt opinion of their own abilities. If they are carious 
to know their merit, let them write on man, and publifli 
their thoughts : the efteem they will be held in by the public 
Yvill teach them what efteem they ougkt to have fos them- 
Cclves. ' ' 

2. (ibid.) The minifler knows the detail of affairs better 
than the philofopher. His informations of this fort are more 
fxtenfive ; but the latter has more leifure to ftudy the heart .of 
man, and knows it better than the minifter. They are bpth, 
by their different fpecies of ftudy, deflined to elucidate each 
other. The miniftcr who would promote the public good, 
ihould be the friend and protestor of letters. Before it was 
forbid at Paris to print any thing but Catei:hifms and Alma- 
nacs, it was to the numerous pamphlets of intelligent men, 
that France, they fay, owed the advantage of exporting corn, 
which was demonHrated by men of fcience. The minifter, 
who was then at the head of the fnances availed hijpfelf of 
their informations. 

3. (p. 6.) To whatever degree of perfeflion education may 
be carried, let it not be imagined however that all who are 
able to receive it may be made men of genius. By the aid of 
in(lru6lion an emulation may be excited among the people, they 
may be habituated to attention, have their hearts opened to 
humanity, and their minds to truth; in a word, all the people 
may be made, if not men of genius, at lead men of under- 
flandihg and fenfibility. But, as I (hall prove in the courie 
of this work,' this is all the improved fcience of education can 
perform, and it is enough. A nation compofed in general of 
fuch fort of men would be, without difpate,the firll in the uni- 
▼crfe. 

4. (p. 7.) At Vienna, Paris, Lifbon, and in all the catho- 
lie countries, they permit the fale of operas, dramas, ro? 
mances, and even fome good books of geometry and medi- 

cine. 
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flnCf but of every other (brt, the work of Aiperi6f merit, and 
;that is regarded as fuch by the reft of Europe, is prohibited. 
Such are thole of Voltaire, Marinontel, RouiTeau, MohtefquieUp 
&c. In France, the approbation of the ceofor, h for an author 
ainaofl always a certificate of his Hupidity. ft announces a 
):>ook without enemies, which at firft will be received with ap- 
probation, becaufe no oae troubles hioirelf about it, becauife 
it does not excite ^nvy, nor wound any one's pride ; and con- 
tains nothing but what all the world knows. The general 
eulogy of the moioent of publication, almoft always exdndei 
that of futurity. 

5* (P* 7' ) The fcholaftic, fays the Englifii proverb, is a 
mere afs, that having neither the nieeknefs of a Chriftian, nor 
the reafon of a philofopher, nor the afiability of a courtier, is 
nothing more than an obje^ of ridicule. 

6. (ibid.) What is the fcience of fcholafticsl it h to abufe 
words, and render their iignification uncertain. It wa^ by the 
virtue of certain barbarous terms that the magicians formerly 
deftroyed enchanted caftles, or at lead their appearance. The 
icholaftics, heirs of the power of the ancient magicians, have, 
by virtue of certain unintelligible words, in like manner givea 
the appearance of a fcience to the moft abfurd reveries. If 
there Be a way to deftroy their enchantments, it mud be by 
obliging them to give a precife definition of the terms they 
ufe. Were they forced to annex clear ideas to their terms, 
the magic of their fcience would vanifh. We (hould, there- 
fore,miftruft every work where frequent ufe is made of the lan- 
guage of the fchools; that in common ufe is almoU alwaya 
fu^cient for thofe that have clear ideas. He that would in- 
firud, and not deceiv^ mankind, (hould fpeak their language. 

7. (p. 10.) There are but fejv countries where the fcience* 
of morality and politics are ftudied. Young people are feldom 
permitted to exercife their minds on fubjedls of this fort. The 
priefts are unwilling they (hould contradl a habit of reafoning* 
The word raiicnal is now fynonimous with incredulous. The 
clergy probably fufpefl that the arguments for faith, like the 
little wings of Mercury, are too weak to fupport it. To be a 
philofopher, fays Malbranche, we muft fee clearly; and to be 
faithful, we muft believe blindly. Malbranche did not per- 
ceive that he made a fool of his firm believer. In fa£l, where- 
in does a fottilh credulity confift? in believing without fijffi- 
cicnt evidence. They will tell me here of the faith of Char- 
* • ' • ' bonnier. 
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l)onn]er« He^as in a parttcolar (ituation* He talked with, 
Qod, who ga^e him an inward light. Every man except this 
Charbonnier, whoboafts of a blind faith, and a belief on bear" 
/avf is therefore a man puffed up with infatuation. 

8. (p. 1 1.) Let us fometinles amufe ouffelves with the paint- 
ings of ridicule. There is nothing better. Every excellent 
'.piece of this fort fappofes a large (hare of difcernment in him 
that drew it. What does fociety owe him ? a tribute of gra- 
titude and applaufe proportionate to the evils his ridicule has 
banifhedy by expofing this or that defefl. A nation that 
ihould regard this matter as important, would be itfelf ridi- 
culous. «* Of what confequence is it, fays an Englifli author, 
*< that a certain citizen is lingular in his humour : that a petit 
^* maitre is curious in his drefs, or a coquet affeded in her 
** behaviour ? ihe may white-walh, paint, and patch her face, 
^' and lie with her gallant, without affeding my property : 
** the incefTant flutter of a fan does not injure my conftitution ** 
A nation too much bufied with the coquetry of a woman, or 
the fatuity of a petit maitre, is evidently a frivolous nation. 

9. (p. 12.) AH nations have reproached the French with thetr 
frivolity. " If the French, faid Mr. Saville formerly, are fri- 
** volous, the Spaniards grave and foperftitions, the Englifh 
♦* ferious and profound ; thefe properties are the efFeds of their 
^* fdrms of government. It is at Paris that the man curious 
** in trinkets and drefs ought to fix his abode: it is at Madrid 
'** and Liibon they ought to refide who love to give themielves 
** difcipline, and fee their brethren burnt alive ; and laftly it is 
** at London they ihould live, who would think, exert thatfacul. 
** tywhichprincipallydiftinguifhes the man from the brute. Ac- 
*« cording to this author, there are bpt three fubjeAs worthy of 
f confideration: nature, religion, and government. Now, as the 
f* French,Tayshe,dare not think on thefe fubje£ls, their books, 
** infipid to men, can afford entertainment only to women. Li- 
** berty alone enobles the fpirit of a nation, and th» fpiritof a 
** nation that of its writers. The minds of the French are with- 
f* out energy. The only eflimable author among them that I 
«• have a regard for is Montaigne. Fewof hisfellow-fubjedsare 
** worthy to ad mi re him : to feel him we mufl think, and to think 
•• we nmGi be free*/' 

10. (p. 27.) 

t Jgneatpart oft tat ani'Vir/al rtffiSl which is paid to ths wri/^ 

ings of Montaigne arifesf limaginif from bis unfaralkUdfranknefs. 
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10. (p.i7.)ThejeAiit8 alFord aftrikiog exanpleof the power of 
edacatios. If their order has produced few men of genius in 
the arcs or fciences ; if they have had no Newton in phyfics, 
no Racine in Tragedy^ no Hoygens in aftronomy* or Pot inf 
chymiftry; no Bacon^ Locke, Voltaire, Fontaine, &c. it is 
not that the religious of this order never find among their 
fcholars thofe who difcover the grekteft genius. Thejefuitsmore' 
over> from the tranquility of their colleges, hare not their (In- 
dies niolefted by any avocations, and their manner of living is 
the mod favorable to the acquiiicion of talents. Why then 
have they given fo few illudrious men to Europe ? It is be- 
canfe fnrrounded by fanatics and bigots, a Jefuit dare not think 
but after his fuperiors: it is, moreover, becaufe forced to ap- 
ply themfelves for years together to the ftudy of the cafuills 
and theology, that fludy, fo repugnant to found reafon, de- 
ftroys its efficacy on them* How can they preferve on the 
benches a juft judgment! the habit of fophiflry muft cor- 
rupt it. 

II. (ibid.) If all the Savoyards have in a manner the fame cha« 
ra£ler, it is becauie chance has placed them in fituatiens nearly 
£milar, and that they almoft all receive nearly the fame educa- 
tion. Why are they all travellers.^ becaufe there is no living with- 
out money, and they have none at home. Why are they labo- 
rious? becaufe they are without afltiHnce, and without protec- 
tion in the countries were they tranfplant themfelves ; and 
bread is not to be had without labour. Why are they faith- 
ful and diligent? becaufe to be employed in preference to the 
natives, they mud fnrpafs them in diligence and fidelity. Why,. 
in the laft place, are they all economills ? becaufe having, like 
other men, an attachment to their native country, they go out 
beggars to return rich, and live on what they have accumulated. 
Svppofe, therefore, we had th^ greatefl defire to infpire a young 
man with the virtues of a Savoyard, what is to be done ? place 
him in a Gmilar fituation ; and let a part of his education be 
confided to misfortune and indigence. Want and poverty are 
the only inftruAors whoPe leilbns are always heard, and whofe 

Wt fte his^ inmofi thoughts ; and there is in the human minifuch a 
firong relijkfor the truths ivhen it Joes not cppo/e our inter^^ that 
nmhere^ver nxje are Jure ine fee it^ <we are fure to he fUafed, Mon-- 
iaigne wrote whatever he thought ; moji authors write njohattver 
ihey think wiU plea/e their readers. 

toanfeU 
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€ounftU are alivays efficacious. But if the national mann^ri 
lirill not permit him to receive foch an education, what other 
nuft be fabfiiteted for it ? I do not know: no other can be {o 
certain. We ibouid not be furprifed, therefore^ if hexio not 
acquire any of the virtues we defire him to have. Who can won-* 
der at the want of fuccefs in an education that is infufiicieat. 

12* (p.^30.) bhakefpeare never played but one part well»whicj| 
was the ghoil in Hamlet. 

13. (p. 3J.}See theextradl in the Didtlocary of Moreri, and 
the extract from the Republic of Letters: Jan. 1685, " It was to 
** SL lady to whom was given at Rouen the name of Melita, thai 
** France owes the great Corneille^" It is in like manner to 
love that England owes the celebrated Hogarth. 

14. (p. 32.) The greater part of men of genius would have it 
• ]>elieved that their early youth announced what they (houldone 

^ay be : this is their foible. Would they pretend to be of a 
fuperior race to the reft of mankind? be it fo. Let us not 
difpute this point with their vanity; we ihall aiFront them^ 
but let us not believe it on their mere aflfertion ; we (hould de- 
ceive ouifelves. Nothing is more elufory and uncertain than 
thefe firil prognoHics. Newton and Fontenelle were but indiA 
ferent fcholars. The clafles . are filled with clever children^ 
the world with foolifh men. 

15. (p.33.) The life or death, the favour or difgrace of a pa* 
tron> frequently determine our future (late and profeiiion. How 
many men of gei^ius do we owe to accidents of this fort. 
Falfehoody meannefs and frivolity reign in a court ? do men 
live there without regard for truth, humanity » and pollerity I 
Who can doubt but difgrace or oppreffion may be fometimes 
falutary to a courtier; he may recoiled in exile what man owes 
to himfeif ; and freed from the difiipations of acourt» a habit 
of fludy and meditation may chance to produce in him the de* 
Telopment of the moil exalted talents. (See on this beadLd* Bo» 
linghroke*s RefeSions on Exile,) 

i6. (ibid.) M. Rouffeau is not infenfible ; his very railing 
again ft women is a proof of it. Every one of them nvay apply ta 
him this verfe. 

** Tout jufqu'a tes mepris, m'a prouve ton amotu*." 

All, even thy difdain, declares thy love. 

li is proper to add here, that M. Rouffeau hasfince wade the greats 

$fi atonement a man can make for railing at niomen ; that of marrying^ 

17* (P* 34«) ^* Rouffeau in his works has always appeared to 

mclefs iblicitons to inftru£t than feduce his readers. Every where 

the 
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the orator^ and feldom tli^ reafbner, he forgets that though it is 
ibmetimes permitted to make ufe of eloquence in philofophic 
difcaflions, it is only when the importance of an opinion al- 
ready received is to be llrongly iroprefl on the mind. Was if 
seceiTary^ for example, toroafe the Athenians from their ftu- 
por, and arm them againft PhiHp ? It was then incombent oii 
iDemoflhenes to exert all the powers of his eloquence : but 
when a new opinion is to be examined, reafon alone (hould be 
employed : he that is then eloquent is wrong. Does the Engliih 
houfe of commons always pay a due attention to the different uCe 
that fliould be made of eloquence, and the fpirit of difcufficn ? 

i8. (p.35.) M.Roofleau became acquarnted ac Montmorency 
^ith Marihal Luxembourg ; that nobkman had an affedion 
for him, and honoured his talents, proteifled him, and by that 
protection acquired the right of acknowledgment from all men 
of letters. Let not learned men blufh to extol the trnly great, 
why fiioold the y refufe praife were it is deferved f if the peo- 
ple have need of inftruAion, the literati have need of pro- 
tedora. The friendlhip of Marflial Luxembourg could not, 
it is true, protect M. Rouffeau from perfecution^ Perhaps the 
influence of that nobleman was not fuiHciently ilrong ; or per- 
haps the protestor of the good and great is not fa powerful as 
the hypocrify of the bad. It may be added to the eulogy of 
M. Luxembourg, that he never laviihed his favours on thofe 
iiifedis of literature who refledl difgrace on their prote^or. 

'' If great men chufe indifferently, fays Lord Shafcefbury, 
*< any fubjed for their bounty, and are pleafed to confer their 
•* favour on fome one pretender \o art, or promifcuoufly to fuch 
** of the tribe of writers, whofe chief ability has lain in making 
*< their court well, and obtaining to be introduced to their ac- 
** qnaintance. This they think fafiicient to inAal them patrons 
^* of wit, and roafters of the literate order. But this method 
«* will, of any other the leaft ferve their intereft or dcfign. The 
<* ill placing of rewards is a double injury to merit ; and in 
'* every caufe or interell, paiTes for worfe than mere indifFe- 
** rence or neutrality. There can be no excufe for making an 
'* ill choice. Merit in every kind is eafily difcovered when 
** fought. The public itfelf fails not to give fufficient indicd* 
** tions, and points out thoie geniuiTes. which want only ccun* 
** tenance and encouragement to become confiderable. An 
**^ ingenious man never i^arves unknown : and great men mufi 
** wink hard, or it would be impoinble for them to mifs fuch 

•• advan^ 
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** advantageoQs opportrniities, of ihewing their geoerofily, ai!ci 
** acqairiDg the univerfal efteem, acknowledgments, and good 
5* wiflies of the ingenious and learned part of mankind." 
** Advice to an Author, Se£l, L p. 229. 

19. (p. 40) More than half a million fierling feized in Spain on 
two procurators of the jefuits at Paraguai, (hows that in preach^ 
ing a contempt for riches, the jefuits bare not been the dupes 
of their own fermons* 

20. (p. 41.) Of all legends the n^oft ridiculous are thofethtf 
monks write of the founders of their orders. They fay ,fbrexBmpIe, 
'* That at the fight of a fawn purfued by the wolves, St. Omer 
•« commanded them to ftop, and they immediately obeyed." 

<<> That St. Florent having no fiicpherd, ordered a bear he 
** met by the way to feed his flieep, and the bear led them to 
<* the pailure every day, 

<* That St. Francis greeted the birds, talked to them, and 
'* commanded them , to hear the word of God, and the birds 
*< hearing the difconrfe of St. Francis, were exceedingly 
'* glad, ftretching out their necks, and opening their beaks. 

** That the fame St. Francis pafled eight days with a grafs<» 
*< hopper ; fung^a whole day together with a njghciogale; 
** cured a mad wolf, and faid to him, Brother wolf, you ought 
^< to promiie me that you will not hereafter be fo nurcnous as 
** you have been; which the wolf promifed by bowing his headj 
*<St. Francis then faid to him. Give meyoui^ pledge, and at the 
'* fame time held out his hand to receive it, and the wolf gent« 
** ly lifting up his right paw, put it on the hand of the faint.'' 
They write alfo that many other faints took delight in talk- 
ing with brutes. 

21. (p«43.) They certainly do not attach adear ideato the word 
paffion^ when they regard them as detrimehtah This is a mere 
difpute about words. The theologians themfelves have never 
faid that the lively paflion of the love of God is a crime; They 
have not condemned Decius for vowing himfelf in the field of 
battle to the infernal gods. They have never reproached 
Pelopidas with that animated love of his country which arifaed 
himagainft the tyrants, and engaged him in a moft perilous en- 
terprize. Our defires are our motives, and it is the force of 
our defires which determines that of our virtues and vices. A 
man without defire, and without want^ is without invention 
and without reafon. No motive can engage him to combine 
or compare his ideas with each other* The more a man ap- 
proaches 
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^r<>2kclie8 chat Hate of &t>^thy, the ttore fll^id he becotnfs. if 
t&fc fovereigns of the £aft affc in general to ighoratit, it ft b^- 
caiiffe difcernmferic is the child of defire afid want* Now th^-' 
Sultans feel iieithtf the oiie nor the othet. Thefe is no pkaToro 
which a fimple a£l of their will ddes ilot procure t inrtntit)A 
therefore is aJmoft always uftlefs* Th« only itftance id 
Which it becoiijes tiecefTary, isi when defirous of the title bf » 
cdnqoej-of, they would ravifh thfc ftepter from fome neighbour- 
ing potehtaie. In etery other circOtnfttnce to require fagacit^- 
it k defpotit pfinc'e, iS to require an cffeft without A ctnk* 
l*t> fetkoti in an ai-bitary goverttmetit on the capacity of a flio- 
narch born to the ihfotie, is abfurd. So that witlkoAc Ihe 
chdrtte of a very extraorditiary edacstion, there are few fo« 
vtt-ctghs at once abfolute and inteliigenti Therefore hiftorf 
ct>/ntnan]y> in the humbef of gfeairtonarchs, reckons only ^ucH 
as Henry IV. Prcderic, Ciihetitie If; A:C. and thofe arijortg the 
princes^ whofe educatioA has been feVei-e, dnd who hf^b- heti 
a fdftufie to liialce, and a choufand obft^cles to furmbutit. * 

ii.(p.43.)A bigot fliay excel in geometry, and a certain fort of 
piitithig ; btxt when we confidei' the prcfent cotittadiftibft' be- 
t^ttYi th6 inte^eft of the public, * and the intfereft of the pfi^ft; 
fttilftB cannot, without inconfiflenty, be at once religioiis vtnd 
k liate/hiiAn, k faint and a good eltiaten, chat is to Lj, an hbnell 
ihaa. fhis i§ a truth th&t will be deint3tiltrAted iti th<5 cdtifd 
bf this work. 

*3* ({j.44.)Tt was formerly the petit tnaitte Who kAew^ all 
iMdgi without leaMltngatiythin^; noV^lt is the theologian. Aft 
hiin about the Mature of aniihafs : they are, he \*riH fay, mere 
ttathines. ftar by what ar^ufcdetit does he fupport this aflcr- 
tiott ? has he^ ih quality either of fpdrtfzAan or philofi^phet/ 
ftfrdied the conftitutto^ and ftianjiers of anirtals f No. He h^s 
bi^oughc dp neither dog nor cet> not fo much ai a-fparrow:^ 
but he is a dofton ahtf, frorft the momerit he took hi* i^^tt^i 
.he has thought himfelf, Kkfe the tmpctot ot Chihi, 6bHgid by 
the eliqoet of his tank, to anfwef to M that is feffied hirA; 
/i«c*tv it. The ftoitai fage #a« foppofed to be verfed irt tfll 
arts and fcitftces j he was the univerfa^ fcfiolar. The theolo- 
gian is the fartie; he is poet,miitheftiaHciat!,phi!oib'pher,watch- 
A^akei^, kc* That he may have a?l thefe talefrtJ? I a-gree : but 
aot to read his verfesl and buy his wstehes. Vi^ill he per-, 
mit me 10 give him a word of advicfc : it i^, before he taJks Kit 
afiimals, taconfult the iiforlnffffM. Btilfah, aid three ir fofut 
Vol. L G !ett«* 
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letters in the Journal Etranger, by an accurate obferver ancT m 
gQod writer: and that he forbear to attack my fentiments on thid^ 
point. I have given, they fay; a mind and reafon to brutes. 
I^hat is a favour I did the dodtors. What was your ac- 
knowledgment, O ungraceful mortals ! 

24. (p. 44.) The property of defpotic government is to wea- 
ken the movements of the paflxons in man. A confumption is 
th^refor^ the mortal malady of thefe empires and governments*, 
and the people fubjedl to them have not, in general, either 
th« confidence or courage of republicans. Even the latter 
have not excited our admiration, but in thofe critical moments- 
when' their paffions were ia the higheft efFcrvefcence. In what, 
times did the Hollander& and the Swifs. perform aftions more 
than hujnan ? When animated by the two> violent paffions o£ 
vengeance, and a. hatred of tyrants. PaiSons are necefTary to a 
people : this is a truth of which every body is now convinced, 
^xcepc.the Guardian of (he Capuchins. 

25. (p. 45.) The Tuxk fuppofes woman to be formed for 
the pleafure of man, and created to irritate his deiires. Such,', 
he fays, is the evident deiBgn of nature. Therefore that in 
Turkey that they (Iiould permit art to add to the beauty of 
their women, that they iliould even enjoin them to improve 
the method:} of pleafing, is quite natural. What abufe can 
he made of beauty that is confined in a feraglio? Suppofe, if 
you pleafe, a country were the women are in common* l^ 
fuch a country, the more methods they ihould invent to feduce, 
the more they would multiply the pleafures of man. What- 
ever degree of perfedion of this kind they might attain, we 
may be Au-e that their coquetry would have nothing contrary 
to the public good. All chat could be then required ofthenv 
would be that they ihould preferve fo much veneration for 
their beauty and their favours, as to bellow them only on ^en 
diftinguiihed by their genius, their courage, or their; probity. 
By this method taeir favours would become an encourage- 
jsent to. talents and virtue. But in Turkey if the women 
may,, without inconvenience, inflrud themfelves in all the arts 
of delight, is it the fame in fuch a country as Europe i Whece ' 
they are not fhut up, nor common i where, as in France,every 
houfe ifropen ; is it to be imagined, that by the women's mul- 
tiplying the arts to pleafe, they would much augment the hap- 
pineifs of their hufbands ? 1 doubt it ; and till fome reforma- 
- jionis ipade in the laws of mauimony, what art might add 

to* 
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to the natural beauties of the fex, would peibaps be incoa* 

fident with the ufe that the European laws permit them to make | 

of it. I 

26. (p. 47.) There are men who pretend to veracity^ by 
virtue of their calumnies ; whereas nothing is more oppofite to 
truth than (lander : the one> always indulgent, is infpired by 
humanity; the other, always feveref is the daughter of pride, of 
hatred, malevolence, and envy. The tone and geflure of de- 
tradion always difcover its parent. 

2y. (ibid.) If we cannot without a crime, conceal the truth 
from the people and the fovereign ; what man has ever been 
without reproach in this refped* 

28. (ibid.) if on reading the ecclefiaftic hiftory, a young 
Italian, fhocked at the follies and villanies of the popes, ftiould 
doubt of their infallability. What an impious doubt! his pre- 
ceptor would exclaim. But, replies the pupil, I fpeak what £ 
think; an& have you not always forbad me to lie? Yes, in or- 
dinary cafes; but in favour of the church falfehood is a duty« 
And what interell have you in the pope? A very great one, 
replies the preceptor. If the pope's infallibility be acknowledge 

. ed, no one can refift his will. The people mud ob^ him im« 
plicitly. Now what consideration does not this refpeA for the 
pope reflect on all the ecclefiaflic body, and confequently ' 
on me ? 

29. (p.48.) Whoever in writing hiftory alters the fadls, is a 
bad citizen. He deceives the public, and deprives it of the 
ineftimabte advantage it might receive from that hiftory. Buc 
in what nation can we iind a juft hidorian, and a real adorer of 
the God of truth ? is it France, in Portugal, or Spain ? No : it 
is only in a free and reformed country. 

30. (ibid.) Why are the theological difputes about grgce in- 
terminable ? Becaufe, luckily for the difputanti, neither one 
fide nor the other have any clear ideas of what they talk 
about. Do they prefent fuch as are more clear in their defini- 
tions of the Divinity ? Cardinal Perron, after having in a fct 
difcourfe proved the exiftenceof a God, to Henry III. faid to 
him. If your roajedy pleafe, I will now prove hit non-exiftence 
jud as clearly. • 

nen isftarci any propofition that may ntf hi provid tithtf 
trui orfaift^ in <w6rds\ kut this fort cfproafis i^ry dtffkrent frtm 
hat *wbicb in for as conifiQion 0S tk^ mind. AH thi offtmenti 
tht woftfubtk m;it can tm^inet 'will ntvtr CMtfina a thinking 

G 2 man^ 
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maMi ihai there is. not one elernaU iifiniHf cmmpoffnt, cnating 
Pd>wtr % tb0iigh thty m^y fi confiund his ideas that ht may not be 
able to untangle the Jopbiftry. 

^bbltiofthis kind^ efpeeietlly nxihen af plied to fuhfeSs 9>f im- 
fffriance^ are a/candahus abufe of the rational faculty ^ and dij-- 
CQ*ver an infolcnt eontempt of the party to ijuhom they are offered* 

31. (p. ^6.) Why do the moft part of fcufible ptopie regard 
all' religfOAs as incompatible with found morality? Becaufe the 
priefts of every religion fet themfelves ap as the only judges of 
cJl« goodnef^ or badnefs of human adioos ; it is becaufe they 
woald have the deciiions of theology regarded as the real code 
of morality. Now the pried is a maoy and in that quality^ 
jiidg6s ih ebnformity to his intereft; and his intereil is a]mo± 
always oppoEte that of the public ; therefore the greateft part 
of his judgments are unjuft. Such, however, is the power of 
the prieft over the minds of the people,, th^t they^havc fre- 
quently more veneration for the fophiftries of the fchool, thati 
forthefobnd maxims vf morality. What clear ideas can the 
people ferm about them. The decHions of thechurch, as vari- 
able as its interefls, involve them continually in confuiion, ob^ 
fcurity, and con tradition. What does the church fubftitute 
%at the true principles of J42ilice ? Ridiculous ceremonies and 
•bfbrvances. So that Machiavel in his Difcourfes on Livy, 
attributes the exceifive iniquity of the Italians to the falfity 
and contr2di£Uons in the moral precepts of the Catholic 
leligion. 

32. (p. 54.} Man, fays Fontenelle, has made Ood after hi». 
own image, and could not make him otharwife^ The monks 
in like manner have fafhioned rhe cekftial court after thofe of 
oriental monarchs :. the prfnce i^ there inviiible to the greateft 
part of his fubjeds, and arcceffible only to his courtiers. The 
complaints of the people do not reach him but through the 
ears of his favourites. The monks have, in like manner, en- 
vironed the throng of the Monarch of the univtrfe, by thofe; 
fhey call (kints, and would not have the celeHial favours ob« 
tained but by the interceffion of thefe faints. But what muft 
be done to render them propitious ? The priefts aflemblcd for 
* this purpofe decide, that the images of the faints in wood, 
fcnlptured or unfcniptured, Ihouhd be placed in the churches, 
and that the people ibould kneel before them; as before the 
Almighty; that the exterior figns of adoration (houid be the 

. famo^ 
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!^(Defi)rtheEcerQaland for his-favourites ; in fiiott,t]iat hanour« 
ed by the CHriftians, as the Penates and the Fetiches by the 
Pagans, and Savages, St. Nicholas in Raflia, for example, and 
St. Janvier at Naplesi (ho^Id be treated with greater refpe^ 
than God himfelf. Ic is on thefe fads that are founded th« 
accnfations brought again ft the Greek ahd Latin churches. It 
js to the hft efpecially, that we owe the re-e(labiilbroen( of 
Fetechifm. Thus France has a national Fetiche in St. Denaist 
^nd a Fetiche of its capital in St. Genevieve; and there is no 
coBunuoity, nor even inhabitant, that has not hrs particular 
Fe^che under the name of Peter, Claud, Martin, &c. 

33. (p# 54.) There arc no frauds, falfchcods, tricks, betray- 
ing of confidence, in (hort, no methods more bafe and villainous 
than thofe the prieAs have employed toencreafe^theic wealth.' 
The Capitularies collefted byBa1uze,vo]. ii^ inform us by what 
aeans the clergy of France formerly . acquired their tenth, 
*• They produced a letter, which they faid came down 
^* f«om heaven, and was wrote by Jefus Chrift j in whieh our 
** Saviour threatened the Pagans, the Sorcerers, and thofe who 
^< did not pay the tenth, to blaH their fields with Aerility, 
** and to fend iiying ferpents into their houfes, to devour the 
<* brcafts of their women." This firft letter not fucceeding* 
the priefts had recourfe to the devil. They produced him (fee 
the fame Capitularies, vol. i.) in an aiTemblv of the nation, 
and the devil becoming at once apofUe and mifiionary, andzea* 
louily concerned for the welfare of France, endeavoured to re- 
call them to their'duty by falutary caftigatfons. ** Open your 
** eyes at lail, faid the clergy, the devil himfelf was the author 
** of the laft famine ; it was he that devoured the corn in the 
^< ear .' dread his fury. He has declared, in the midft of the 
'< fields, With dreadful bowlings, that he will inBi£l the mod 
*' cruel pqniftment on thofe hardened Chridians who refufe 
<* iKe tenth." So many impoftors on the part of the clergy 
prove that, in the time of Charlemagne, none but the pious 
Ibuls paid the tenth. If the clergy were fuppofed to have had 
« right to levy it, they would not have had recourie to Go4 
and the devil. This fa£t makes me recoiled another of the 
Ame fort : it is a fermon of a vicar on the (a me fnbjed. 
^* O, my dear parishioners, he faid, do not follow the example 
•« of the wretched Cain, but much rather that of the good Abel. 
f^ Cain would never pay the tenth, nor go to ma<«. Abel, on 
G 3 «« t{ic 
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•• the contrary, always paid it with the faircft and bell, and( 
<* never oncemiflTed a mafs.** Grotius. on the fubjefl of tenths 
and donations^ (ayc» *< that the fcruple of Tiberius in accept- 
*' ing fuch gifts, flioald make the monks aOiamed of their 
*• rapacity." 

34.. (p. 54.) The popes by their ridiculous pretenfions on 
America, have given the example of iniquity, and authorifed 
all the ads of injudice the Chrifiians have there exercifed.'^ 

When there was one day, an examination in the honfe 
of Commons, whether a diftri^l fituate on the confines of Ca» 
nada, belonged to France, one of the members got op and fatd« 
** This queftion^ gentleman, is the more delicate, as the French, 
** as well as we, are fully perfaaded thaC the land in queftion 
^* does not belong to the natives of the country." 

35. (p. 56.) After thefe fads, though the papills may dill 
boaft of the great perfedion to Avhich their religion carries the 
morals of mankind, they will make no profelytes. To (how 
the pretenfions of the papids, let them be afked what is theob- 
jed of the fcience of morality ? It will appear that it cannot 
be any thing elfe than xh^puhlU gooJ\ for if we require virtues 
in individuals, it is becaufe the virtues of the members make 
the felicity of the whole body. . Now it is evident that the 
only method to render the people at once learned, virtuous, and 
happy, is to fecure the property of individuals by found lawb, 
to excite their induftry, to permit them to think and commu- 
nicate their thoughts. But is the papidical religion the moil fa- 
vourable to fuch laws ? are the inhabitants of Italy and Portugal 
more fecui'e in their lives and properties than thofe of England? 
Do they enjoy a greater a greater liberty of thought? Are their 
governments founded on better principles of morality, and are 
they lefs fcvere, and confequently more refpcftable? Does not 
experience prove on the contrary, that the Lutherans and Cal- 
irinifts in Germany are better governed and more happy than 
the Catholics ; and that the proteftant Cantons of Switzerland 
are more rich and powerful than thofe of the papifts. The re- 
formed religion therefore tends more diredlly to the happinefs of 
the public, than the Catholic ; and is more favourable to the 
objed of morality. It therefore infpires better morals, and 
fuch as have no other tendency than to prompte the felicity 6f 
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36. (p. 5S.) There are gr^at, and there are fmall fccietiee* 
The laws of the latter are fimpley becaufe their tnterefts are 
<clear. They are conformable to the intereft of the majority^ 
becaufe they are made by the confent of all ; thdy are, laftly> 
-very exadlly obferved, becaufe the happinefs of each iadivi^ 
dual is conneded with their obfervance. It is good fen fe that 
didaces the laws of fmall focieties ; it is genius that plans tho& 
of large commanities. 

But what can determine men to form fucfh large commti- 
nities ? Chance; an ignorance of the inconveniences attending 
fucn focieties, a defire to conquer, a fear of being fub- 
dued, &c. 

37W(p. '60.) Shaft^efbury in his Treatife rm Enthufiafai, men- 
tions a bifhop, who not finding, in the Catholic catechifm, 
enough to fatiate his enormous credulity, was forced to 'have 
recourfc to the talcs of the fairies. 

38. (ibid.) It is with popery as with defpotifm, they each df 
;tbem devour the country were they are eftablifhed. The moft 
certain method of debilitating the power of England or Hol« 
land, would be to eftablifli there the Catholic religion. 

39. (p. 62.) If our religion, fay the papifts, be very expcn- 
Jive, it is becaufe its inllruflions are greatly multiplied. Be it 
So: but what is the produce of thcfe inilr unions? Are matrkind 
the better for them? No. What is to be done to make them fo4? 
Divide the tenths of each parifli among thofe who cultivate 
their lands beft, and perform the moft virtuous adtion?. This 
divifion of the tenths will produce more labourers,and more ho- 
neft men, than all the preachments of the curates. 

' 40 (ibid.) The Hiftory of Ireland informs us, vol. i. p 303. 
tTiat it was, at a diftant period, conftantly expofed to the Vora- 
city of a moft numexous clergy. The poets, the priefts of the 
^country, enjoyed all the advantages, immunities, and privileges 
of Catholic priefts; and like them, were maintained! at the pub* 
lie ezpence. Thefe poets in confequencc, multiplied to fuch 
a degree, that Hugh, then king of Ireland, found it neccflary 
to diicharge his fubjedls from fuch a heavy burden. That 
prince loved his people, and was a man of coOrage } he deter- 
mined, therefore, to annihilate the priefts, or at leaft greatly 
diminidi their number, and focceeded in the enterprize. 

In Penfylvania there is no religion eftabliflied by gpvern- 
jpeni; each one adopts that he likes beft. The prieft is no 

G 4 Asagfi^ 
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^hflrga to the date. The indivadaals provide the«i as t)tef fio4 
ir convententy and tax themfelves accordingly. The priefl 
is there, like the merchant, matntaioed at the expcnce of tkf 
cOAfiimer. He who has no prieft, and coDfumes no part of thi( 
commodit^r he deals in, pays not part of hit expenoe. P^ofyl^ 
vania, therefore, is a model from which it would be proper Cp 
copy. 

4.1. (p. 63.) Numa himfelf inftituted bot fQnr Yt&Ap and a 
4rery fs^aU number ofpri^fts*. 

4a, (it)id.) There is the fame difference between paganifqii 
and popery, faid an Engli(hman, a^ between Alb^ni and Calot : 
the name of the former makes me recollecl a pleaiing pidture 
of the bip^h of Venus ; that of the other, a grotcfquc painting of 
the cempcatioa of St. Anthony. 

43. (p. 65.) Under the reign of Nuqja, the Romans confc- 
crated a. temple to Fidelity ; the dedication of this temple kept 
them for fome time faithful to their treaties. 

44. (ibid.) Whoever aijfefls fuch great humility,, and accuf- 
toms himfelf early to regard life as a pilgrimage, will never be 
be any thing better than a monk, nor ever ptqmotp the happi- 
Bcfs of the human race. 

45. (p. 66.) The reunion of the fpiritual and temporal pow- 
ers in the hands of the fame arbitrary fovereign may be daii- 
gerous, it will be faid ; I believe it. Every arbitrary prince, in 
general, folely folicitous to gratify his caprice, is but little con- 
cerned for the felicity of his fubjeds. He will frequently make 
ufe of the fpiritual po«'er to legitimate his pleafures and hia 
cruelties : but it will not be the fame if this power be confided ' 
10 the body of magillrates. . 

46. (ibid.) Why was Jupiter fuppofed to be the laft of the 
children of Saturn ? bec^ufe order and generation, the fuc- 
ceflbrs of chaos and ftcrility, were, according to the Pagan phi- 

.lofopbers, the laft product of time. Why was Jupiter, in qua- 
lity of genferator, called the god of the air? becaufe, faid the 
philofo^hers, vegetables, fpflils, minerals, animals, in a word 
all that exills, tranfpire, exhale, corrupt, and fill the air with 
volatile principles, Thefe principles being heated and put in 
adlion by the folar fire, the air muft then produce a new gene- 
ration by the falts and fpirits received from the putrefadlion. 
The air, therefore, the only principle of generation and cor- 
ruption, appeared to them as an immenfe ocean agitated by nu- 
' •' ■ ' •' ' mcrous 
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inerous different principles. It is in the air, according to theni, 
jihe feeds of all beings float, which conftantly ready to re-pro« 
doce, wai( for tbat pqrpofe the iQomeDt wh^n ^bance fhall 
difpofe them in a conveAirent matrix. The atmofphere appear- 
ed to the(9> to q(e the expreffion, always alive; being charged 
with an acid to corrupt, and with feeds to engender. It wa« 
the vaft recipient f^f 9^1 the principles of animation. The 
Titans and Janus, according to the ancients, were in like man- 
ner the emble.m of chaos. Venus or love,* that of attraAion* 
the produdive prigciple of order and harmony in the univerfe* 
47' (P* 7^0 ^^^ reunion of the temporal and fpiritual pow« 
ers in the fame hands, is indifpen fable. Nothing is done 
againft ike faperd^tal body by merely .making it mote humble. 
Who does not entirely annihilate it fufpends, and not deilroyi 
jits in^uence. A body is immortal ; a favourable circumftance^ 
faeh as the confidence of a prince, or a revolution in the (late, 
n fufEcient to reHore its primitive power. It will then revive 
with a vigour the more redoutable, as by being inftruAed in 
the faufes of its abafeipcnt, it will be more attentive tobVer- 
ithrow them. The ecclefiadical body in England is at pre- 
sent without power, but it is not annihilated. Who then can 
'afKrro, faid a certain nobleman, that it will not one ^ay re^f^ 
fil^ie its original ferocity, and again caufe as much blood to 
flow as it did formerly *. One of the greateft fervices that 
could be rendered to France, would be to employ a part of the 
extravagant revenues of the clergy to the liquidation of the na« 
tional debt. What could the clergy obje^, if careful of their 
welfare, they were to preferve their benefices during life, and 
if after that they were to be alienated? Where would be the evil 
of bringing fo large a quantity of riches again into the circular 
tion. 

• Qur author twill hi excu/ed this luiU fuppofitioti j as Being a 
furti^ner^ and tiot fufficietudji acquainted nifith our e:>;celletff cjmfiitu^ 
ffowm Sucb. <?fl alteration itt the fouuer vf the <ler^, nfi^uJd WaHy 
deflroj ttat equilibrium itt wbifb tbf *ffenc$ of our liherty cou^ 

SEC- 
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ON Man and 



SECTION II. 



All menji commonly well organifed, have an 
€qual aptitude to underftanding. 



CHAP. I. 

As all our ideas proceed from the fenfes ; the under- 
ftanding has been conftquently regarded as the <?/- 
feSl of more or lefs fenfibility in th€ organifation. 

WHEN we learn from Locke, that it is to 
the organs of the fenfes we owe our ideas, 
and confequently our underftanding; and when 
we remark the difference in the organs and in the 
underftandings of different men, we may conclude, 
in general, that the inequality of their underftand- 
ftkndings is the effeft of the unequal fenfibility of 
their organs. An opinion fo probable, and fb 
analogous to fads ♦ muft be the more generally 
adopted, as it favours human indolence, and pre- 
vents the pain of a fruitlefs fearch, 

* It is by the aid of analogies that we fometimes make the 
greateHdifcoveries: bntin what cafes fhoald we be content with 
a proof by analogy ? When it is innpoffible to procure any other. 
This fort of proof is frequently fallacious. Have we con- 
jdantly feen animals generate by the coupling of the males with 
jtbe females ? We conclude from thence, that it is the only me- 
Ithod by which animals can propagate. To undeceive oarfelves^ 
We (hould with the moft accurate and fcrupulous attentioo 

endoftf 
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If contrary experiments, however, prove that 
the fuperiority of undcrftanding is not in propor- 
tion to the greater and lefs perfeftion of the fenfes, 
we muft fearch for thp explication of this pheno- 
menon in fome ether caufe. 

Two opinions concerning this fubjed divide 
the learned ' of the prefent age. The one fay. 
The under/landing is the effeSl of a certain fort of 
interior temperament and organifatton. But no one 
has, by a feries of obfervacions, yet determined 
the fort of organs, temperament, or nourifliment 
that produces the undcrftanding*. This aflcr- 

enclofe a vine-fr«tter in a phialf: we (hould divide the polypus, 
and prove by reiterated experiments, that there is another 
method by which animals can regenerate* ' '^ 

* Seme phyiiologiils, and among them M. Laufel de Magny, 
have faid, that the drongeft and mod courageous temperaments 
were the moll acute. Yet no one has ever mentioned Racine, 
Boileau^ Pafchal, Hobbes, Toland, Fontenelle, &c. as ftroog 
and courageous men. Others pretend that the bilious and 
janguine are at once the mod ingenious, and lead capable of 
^ conilant attention. But can we fay, at the fame time, inca- 
pable of attention, and endowed with great talents ? can it be 
imagined, that without application, Locke and Newton had 
ever made their fublime difcoveries ? 

Some again have remarked, that the cogitative and ingenioMs 
are ordinarily melancholic : but have not perceived that the/ 
took in them the effied for the caufe, that the ingenious is not 

f Our author is certain^ right in dlreHing thefe ohfervations to 
he made ivith the moft fcrupulous attention ; and after all perhaps 
they ^joill be far from conclufive. Who canf^ that thefemen of the 
infcB here mentioned cannot per*vade glafs^ when we know that 
body is permeable by other fubfiance^^ fuch as the magnetic and 
flfHric efflwvia^ as well as li^hf. 
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tion being vague and deftitute of proof, is^ -then 
reduced to riiis, The underjianding is the^ ejfeSi of 
€in unknown caufe^ or occult quality^ to which is given 
the name of temperament or organisation^ 

Quintilian, Locke, and I, fay : 

The inequality in minds or underftandingSy is the 
€ffe£i of a known caufe^ and this caufe is the dif^ 
ference of sducation^ 

Tq prove the firft of tbefe opinions, we muft 
ihow, by repeated experiments, that the fupe- 
riority of th^ underftanding 4oes really belong to 
fuch a fort of organ or tenriperament: Now tbefe 
proofs are yet to be made. From whence it fol- 
lows, that if from the principles I lay down, the 
caufe of the inequality in minds or underftandings 
c^n be clearly deduced, we ought to give the pre- 
ference to the latter opinion 

Now when a known caufe can explain a fa£J:, 
ivhy Ihould we have recourfe to one that is un- 
known, to an occult quality, whofe exiftence, al- 
ways uncertain, explains nothing that we cannot 
explain without it ? 

ib, hecaufe he is nelancholic, but melancholic becaufe the 
habit of aaeditatioD xnadt him (o. 

In the laft place, many have made the underftanding depend 
on the fe^fibility of the nerves : but women have very lively 
fenftuions. The fenfibility of their nerves fhould therefore 
give them agi«at Aipefiority over men. Are their underfland* 
angs really fuperior j No. Beiide, what clear idea can we form 
^ter aU» of the greatef qr left fesfibiltty of the nerves f 

T9 
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To prove thai all men equally well organifed^ 
have an equal difpofition for underjlanding* ; wc 
muft remount to the principle by which it is 
produced : what is it ? 



• Mr. Locke was doubtleA partly convinced df thi$ 
truth, when he faid, fpeaking of the unequal capacity of under- 
' ftftnding*, he diottght hefaw hCs dilFerence between ih^m, than 
is cooimenly imagined. ** I think, fays he, in the f^scond pBgt 
** of his Education, we may aifert, that in a hundred «i<n» there 
*< are not more than ninety, who are what they are, good or bad^. 
** aftfal ^r pernicious to ibciety, but from the inlli^ftion they 
*< have received. It is on education that depends tie gKat 
*< difference obfervable among them. The lea^ and nioft im- 
'' perceptible impreflions received in our infancy, have confe- 
«' quenc» very ioiportanty aod of st long duration. It is witk 
** thefe fifd impreffios» as with a fiver, whoTe water we cM 
*^ eafily turn, by different canals, in quite oppoftte courles, fo 
** that from the iftfe'nfible direQiOn the (Iream receives at irs 
^* fcMirae) it takes diflFerent diredions, and at laft arrives at 
** places far diftaat from each other : and with the fame- 
** facility, T think, we may turn the minds of children to what 
*' dice^on we pleafe.'^ In this paffage Locke does not indeed 
expiefly affirin, that all men equally wetl er^nif^d, have 
equal aptitude to meacal capacity : but he here fays, ^at he 
had been, as it were, a witnd^ of, and what daily e3tperie<nc^ 
had ctttghc him. This pktiofophtr had net redoced ali the 
teultttft of the min4 to the capacity of i^fatit»ii, which is the 
OAiy prmtiple than can refolve this qtreftion. 

Qtiifttilian,who had been for folong k titnechafged t^th the 
laftnidion of youth, had ftill hrore pra^ical knowledge than 
Locke, and is ttiofre bold in his afl^enions. He fays, Inft. Oral. 
iik i. •* It is ati error to think that there arc few men borir 
" with the faculty ef difcftnftiag the id^as offered them, and 
** that the greate^ part fefe their timfc and phtta in endea- 
** vOtfitig to tOnquet th^ innat* idUfteft of theit minds. The 
^ gtcMA numbet, #a tte (sffH&Myf fep^ar fequall^ well drgi- 

••^tiif«d„ 
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All the fenfations of man are material. Per- 
haps I have not fufficiently explained this truth 
in my treatife on the Mind. What then ftiould I 
here propofe ? To demonftrate rigorcufly, what, 
perhaps, I have there only aflerted, and prove that 
all the operations of the mind are reducible to 
fenfation. It is this principle, that can alone ex- 
plain to us how we owe our ideas to our fenfes ; 
and at the lame time that it is not, however, as is 
proved by experience, to the extreme pcrfeftion 
of thole fenfes, that we owe the greater or lefs ex- 
tent of our underftanding. 

If this principle will reconcile two fads, in ap- 
pearance fo contradidory, I fhall conclude, that 
the fuperiority of the underftanding is not the 
produce of temperament, nor of the greater or lefs 
pcrftdion of the fenfes, nor of an occult quality, 
but that of the well known caufe, education, and 

** nifed to think and retain with promptitode and facility. Itn 
** a talent as natural toman, as flying is to birds, running to 
•* horTcs, and ferocity tofavage beafts. The life of the foul i« 
** in its aflivity and induftry, from whence it has received the 
«* attribute of a celefiial origin. Minds that are ilupid and 
*< incapable of fcience, are in the order of nature to be regard* 
** ed as monfiers and other extraordinary phenomena : minds 
** of this fort are rare. From whence I' conclude, that there are 
** great recourfes to be found in children, which are fuffered to 
<* vaniih with their years. It is evident therefore that it is 
^ «• not of nature, but of our negligence we ought to complain.'* 
The opinions of Quintilian and Locke, both founded on ex- 
perience, and the proofs I have urged to demonftrate thi» 
truth, otfght^ I think, to fufpend on this fubje^ the too pir- 
cipitate j udgment of the reader. 
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in fhort, that inftead of vague aflertions fo fre* 
• qucntly repeated, we may fubftitute very deter- 
minate ideas. 

Previous to the particular examen of this quef- 
tion, I think, in order to make it more clear, and 
to avoid all conteft with the theologians, I fhould 
firft diftinguifh between the mind, and what they 
call the fouU 

C H A ?• II. 

Of the difference between the mind and the foul. 

TH E R E are no two words perfcdiy fy- 
nonimous. This truth being unknown to 
fome, and forgot by others, has caufed the wordg 
Mind and Soul to be frequently confounded. 
But what is the difference between them? and 
what is the foul ? Are we to regard it, after the 
gncients, and the firft fathers of the church, as a 
matter extremely refined, and as the eledric fire 
by which we are anin^ated ? Were I here to rc-^ 
count all the opinions of different nations, and 
different fcfts of philofophers, concerning it, they 
would altogether form nothing but vague, ob- 
fcure, and trifling ideas. The only people'that 
exprefled themfelves with fublimity on this fub- 
jedl, were the Parfis.* When they pronounced a 

* A people of CsoilbjiA, in (he empire ofih5MoguL 

funeral 
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funeral oration over the tomb of feme great rnaht 
they cried " O earth! O, cortimon motherof human 
" beings, take back wiiat to thee appertains of the 
** body of this hero : let the aqueous particles that ' 
** flowed in his veins exhale into the air, and foll- 
*' ing in rain on the mountains, replenifh the 
•' flreams, fertillife the plains,, and roll back to* 
*' the abyfs of the ocean from whence they pro- 
*' ceeded ! Let the fire concentered in this body 
•* rejoin the heavenly orb, the fource of light and 
•' heat! Let the air' confined in his members, 
** burft its prifon, and be difperfed by the winds 
•* in the mundane fpacel And laftly thou, O 
•* breath of life, if perchance thou art of a nature 
** feparate from all others, return the unknown 
^ being that produced thf e ! or, if thoii arc 
^^ only a mixture of material elements, mayeft 
" thou, after being difperfed in the univerfe, 
*^ again aflcmble thy fcattered particles, to form 
** another citizen as virtuous as this hath been !'* 

Such were the noble images, and fublime ex- 
preflEions employed by the enthufiafm of the Par- 
fis, to exprefs the ideas they had of the fouL 
Philofophy, left bold in its conjedures, dares not 
defcribe ies nature, and rcfolve the queftion. Phi- 
lofophy cannot advance without the ftaff of ex- 
perience : it does indeed advance but conftantly 
from obfervation to obfervation, artd where obfer^ 
vation is wanting ii ft$psu, Aii that philofophy 

knows^ 
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knows is, that man feels, that he has withip him a 
principle of life, and that without the wing5 of 
theology, he cannot mount to the knowledge of 
this^ principle. 

Whatever depends on obfervation appertains tQ| 
metaphyfical philofophy j all beyond belongs toj 
jtheology * or fcholaftic metaphyfics. j 

* Some have doubted whether thefcieitceof God« or theo» 
logy* be ^n ^^^ 2 fcicDce, All fcience, they fay, fuppofes a 
feries of obfervations. Now what obfervations can be made ; 
on a Being that is invifible and inf omprehenfible ? Theology . 
IS therefore no fcience. Jo f«{l, what do we oDderftand bf 
the word God? The unknown caufe of order and motion*' 
Now, what can we fay of an unknown caufe ? If we attach 
other ideas to the word God, we fhall fall, as Mr. Robinet has 
ihown, into a thoufand contradidions. Does the theologian! 
contemplate the curves defcribed by the heavehly bodies, and 
conclude from thence that there is a power who moves them ? 
Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei I The theologian is then nothing 
more than an adronomer, or natural philofopher t* 

No one doubts, fay the Chinefe Letters, that there is in na»- 
ture, a ruling Po'wtr^ though he is ignorant njohat it is: bot when 
we conjedare the nature of this unknown power, the crnttian 
^fa Gtei is then mot king more, than ths deification of human igucf^ 
ranee. I do not entirely agree with thefe Letters, though I am 
forced to own with them, that theology, that is to fay, the 
fcience of God, or the incomprehenfible, is not a feparate fci«> 
f nee. What is then theology M do not know. 

+ // is furelj much better to be a rMional aftronomtr^ or fhilo/e* 
pher, than a metapbjjical quibler^ or atheift^ for an atbeift is aff- 
4bi9gelfe: one ofthofefublimein^feftigatorst who, as Popefajs^' 
Nab ly take the high priori road^ 
4ndreafin dQVJfwjard till they doubt of God. 

Jf any one Jhuld fijk what ^Mas the eaufe of thought ^ 1 might 
reply the, aSion of the foul upon the ner'ves of the brain. Bui is tbi 
JoulmattrHdorimmaierialf If th latter^ how can immateriality 
fU on wtflttor \ uttd if the formr^ in v^ba^ m^n^er 4^t it mat I 

VouJ. * Jrt ^<»*»«? 
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• But why has not human rcafon, elucidated by 
obfervation, yet given a clear definition, or to 
fpeak more properly, an adequate and minute dc- 
fcription of the principle of life ? Becaufe that 
principle has ftill efpaped the moft accurate ob- 
fervationf With the mind it is better acquainted. 
We can moreover examine this principle, and 
tbinlt on this fubjed without dread of the igno- 
'rance and fanatifm of the bigots. I (hall there- 
fore here confider fome of the remarkable dif- 
ferences between the mind and the fouK 

FIJ^ST PIFFERENC8. 
The foul exifts intire in the infant as well as 
}n the adu1r« The infant, as well as the man, is 
fenfible of pleafure and pain, but he has not fo 
many ideas, nor copfcqiiently fo much mind or 
underftanding as the adult. Now if the infant 
have as much foul without having as much mind, 
the foul i^ not the mind *• In faft, if the fou| 

• They deny a child the ppwer of finning before it if 
ffven vears old. W})y ? becaufe before that age it is fuppofttl 
to have no jafl jdea of good or evil. That age paflTed, i% if 
reputed a (inner, becaufe it is then fuppofed to have acquire4 

adequate 
cannot an/vctr theft queflhns* J do not know in v^hat manmrgra'^ 
yity uQi. 6ut tvhit of that ^ iviH any one ttil me thin it no gret* 
*uity in nature ^ becaufe I do not kncuj how it is preiutedf or^ he^ 
caufe I cannot give a char 'explication cf the memner in 'ojhick 
thought is prodkeedf that therefore I do not think at all? and kififJh 
jufl atmnch rtafon do fome men doubt ^ or affe& to doubt ^ the ejt'^ 
ijiente of afirfi creating caufc^ becaufe they cannot compreUnd its 
tnamter ofexidence^ that i$s becaufe th^ cant^t C9mffehead Vfha^ 
if by its nature ittCQtjtfrihiifjilI^» ♦* 
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tnd the mind were one and the fame thing, to 
ckplam the fuperiority of the adult over the in^ 
fant, we muO: admit more foul in the former, and 
agree that his foul has encreafed with his body : 
a fuppofition ahfolutely gratuitous, and infignifi- 
cant, when we diftingoifli the inind from the foul 
or principle of life. 

SECOND DIFFERENCE. 
The foul does not leave us till death. As long 
as J live I have a fouL Is it the fame of the 
mind? no. I can lofe it during my life: be- 
caufe, while I yet live I can lofe my memory ; an4 
the mind is almoft entirely the effcdt of that fa- 
culty. The Greeks gave the name of Mnemofyne 
to the Mother of the Mufes, becaufe, being atten- 
tive obfcrvers of man, they perceived that his 
judgment, wit, &c. were in great part the pro- 
duce of his memory. ^ 

^deqqate ideas ofjaft and unjuft The mind or iind«r(land- 
ing is therefore regarded by the church itfelf as an acquifirion, 
an4 confeqaently as quite different from the foul. 

* Upderfiandiog, or intelligence is alfo in i>f utes the ef- 
fed of memory. If ailog comes at my call, it is becaufe he 
remembers his name. If he obey me when I pronotmce thefe 
words, Softly \ taieca^e; dont touch that -y it is becaufe he 
lememfaers that I am iUong, and tliat Ihave beat him. 

M^liat makes animals perform fo many tricks in the public 
fpe6Ucles ? The fear of the whip ; of which the look, the 
i^eechy and gedure of the mailer puts them continually in 
mind. If my dog ftop and look at me, it is becaufe he would 
read in my eyes, whether I am pleafed or angry, and confe* 
iquently know if he (hall approach or fly me. My do^, there^ 
^r€| owes ^ft istellig^nce to his memory. 

H2 If 
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< If a man be deprived of this facultyj of what 
can hejiidge? of feftfations pdft ? No: he has 
forgot them -, and of fenfatioris J>rcfent, it is ne-. 
ceffary; to have at leaft as much memory as will 
give him an opportunity of cotnparing them to- 
gether, that is, of obferving alternatively the dif- 
ferent impreflions he feels at the prefence of two 
objefls. Now, without a memory to preferve im- 
preflions, how perceive the difference between 
thofe of this inftant, and thofe that the inftant be- 
fore were perceived arid forgotten ? There is then 
ho comparifon of ideas, no judgment, no mind, 
without memory. An ideot, who fets on the 
bench at his door, is only a man who has. lit- 
tle or ho memory. If he do not anfwer to quef- 
tions that are afked him, it is becaufe he does not 
remember the ideas affixed to the words, or that 
he forgets the firft words of a fentence before he 
hears the lafl. If we confult experience, we (hall 
•find that it is to the memory (whofe exiftencc 
fuppofes the faculty of perception) that man owes 
his ideas and his underftanding. .There can be 
no fenfations without a foul ; but without a me- 
mory there can be no experience, no comparifon 
of objefts, no ideas : a man would be the 
fatne in his old age that he Was in his infancy *. 
' A man is reputed an ideot when he is ignorant 5 

* If the theologians agree that the infant and the ideot 
[cannot fin, and that they have each of them a foyly it follows 
{that in man fin does not efentially belong to the A>oI, 

but 
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but He is onlf xcalJy fi> when. iris memory nbrloa^ 

ger exerts its fundions *. Now, without lofing 
our foul, we can lofe our memory ; as hy a fall, 
an apoplexy, or other, accident of the like nature* 
Tii^ mind, therefore, di9b's eflbatially from the 
foul, as we can lofe'the one and ftill live,, and 
the other is not loft but with life itfelf. 

THIRD DXB:F:ERENCE* 

I have faid, that the mjnd of man is compofc4 
of an aflemblage of ideas.^ There is no mind 
without ideas. 

Is it the famp with, the foul? No: neither, 
thought nor iMiderffanding are ncce0!ary to its ex- 1 
iftence. As long as man i;s fchfible^. he has a foul. I 
It is therefore the faculty of perception that forms i 
its effence. Deprive the foiil ' of what does not • 
properly belong to it, that is of the faculty! 
of .remembrance, and what faculty is left it?! 
That of percejition. It then docs not even pre-i 
iferve a confcioufnefs of it^ awn .exiftence, becaufe! 
that confcioufnefs fuppofes a cqhc^tenation of ideas^ I 
and confequently a memory. Such is the ftate of | 



• 



The famous M. Ernaud, tlie io(lra£ior of the deajTac^ 
|}flmb, faySf io a mQmoit prefented to the Academy or^cijE:^<;e$ 
|it Paiis, that if the deaf and dumb have only ihojrt intervals oE 
jai^aacnt, ao^d reOe£l but little; if their .minds be weak* /i^^ 
jtheir reafoniog.initanuneoiis; j^is b^,c^ufe their ii^epsoxies are 
almofl always ftupided* and coo fequep^y the;r id^^s and their 
adip^s arcy aad muft be, wnhoijt 9:)n(e^g^n(;e» 

H3 ' the 
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the fcnil, when it has yet no ufe of the faculty o# 
lemembrance. 

We may lafe our memory by a blo«r». a 
fall, or a difeafe. Is the foul deprived of this 
feculty? It muft then, without a mkacle,. or 
the exprefs wiU of God, find itfelf in the fame 
ftate of imbecility it was in the human animal^ 
culc. Thought, therefore, is not abfolutely nc- 
ceffary to the cxiftence af the foul. The foul 
then, is in us nothing but the faculty of perceiv- 
ing, and this is the reafon why, as Locke and ex- 
perience prove, all our ideas come to us by the 
fenfes. 

It is to my memory I owe the comparifon of 
my ideas and my judgments^ and to my foul I 
owe my fcnfations. It is therefore properly * my 
fenlations, and not my thoughts, as Defcartes af- 
fcfts, that prove to me the exiftence of my foul. 
But what is the faculty of perception in man ? is 
it immortal and immaterial ? Of this human reg- 
ion is ignorant, and revelation inllrudls us. Per- 
haps it will be objefted, that if the foul be no- 
thing more than the faculty qf perception, its aftion^ 

• M. Marion, regent of phllofophy in the college of Fr». 
▼arre, and (everaf pi^feflbrs; after His exdmplb, bave maintain- 
ed that all the operation^ of the mind may be explained folefy 
by the motion of the animal (JpiHts, and' the traces imprvfled. 
on the memory. Prom whence it followf^ that the animal fpi- 
rits put in motion by exterior objedts, can produce in 03 ideas 
independent of what we call the fotiL The mind; therefore^ 
according to thefe profeflbrs, if q^uitc diida& from the tbok 
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like that of one body's ftriking another, is con- 
ftantly necefTary, and that the foul in this cafe 
muft be regarded as nierely paffiye. So Malle* 
branche believed *« and his fyftem has been 
jjttblicly taught. If the theologians of the pre* 
lent day condemn it, they will fall into a contra,* 
didion with themfelves that will Certainly fomo- 
wbat embarrafs them. For the reft, as men are 
born without ideas of virtue, vice, &:e. whatever 
fyftem the theologians adopt, they will never 
prove that thought is the cffence of the foul j and 
that the foul, or the faculty of fenfation, cannot exift 
in us, without its being put in a&ion^ that is to fay^ 
without our having either ideas or fenfations. 

The organ exlfts, when it does not found. 
Man is in the fame date with the organ, when in 
bis mother's womb } or when overcome with la- 
bour, and not troubled by dreams, he is buried in 
a profound fleep* If all our ideas moreover, can 
be ranged under fome of the claflcs of our know- 
ledge, and we can live without having any ideals 
of mathematics, phyfics, morality, mechanics,- &c. 
it is then not metaphyfically impodible to have a 
foul withom having any ideas^ 

• According to Mallebranche. it it God that masilfefii 
liimfelf to our underftanding: it is to him we owe all our ideas. 
Mallebrancbe, therefore^ did not believe that the foulcoald pro- 
dace them of itfelf : he coiifeqdently thought it iher^^Iy paffiv^* 
The CachoHc church hath not candem^ed this dof^ine. 

H 4 The 
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The lavages have little knowledge, they hare 
neverthclefs fouls. 'There are fomc of them* who 
have no ideas of juftice, nor cvefr words to exprefs 
tHat idea. They fay, that a n^an deaf and dumb, 
having fuddenly acquired his hearing atid fpeech, 
confefled, that before his cure, he had no idea of 
Gbd or of death. ' 

The king of ]?ruffi'a, prince Henry, Htime, 
Voltaire, -Sec. have no more foul than Bertrer, 
Lignac, Seguy, Gauchat^ &c. The iFormcr^ 
however, have minds as fuperior to the latter, as 
they have to monkeys, and other animals that are 
exhibited in public ihews. 

Pompignan^ Chaumeix, Caveirae *, &c. have 
certainly very little under ft andkig, however, we 
always fay of them^ he fpeaks, he writes, and 
even he hasafouK Now,, if by having very little 
underftanding, a man has riot the lefs foul 3^ ideas 
make no part of it: they are not eflential to ils 
being. The foul, therefore, may exift indepen- 
dent of all ideas, and of ail! underftanding. 

Let us here recapitulate the moft remarkable 
differences between the foul -and the mind. 

The firft is, that we are born wkh a perfe^ 
fouJy but not with a perfeft mind. 

* /The names of thefe defpicable mortals are not known m 
Germany* or in any pare of Europe, except by the diminutive 
parts of M. Voltairefs writings. But for him their exiftence^ 
would never have been known^ 

The 
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The fecond, that wc can lofe our mind, or un- 
dcrftanding, while we yet live, but that we cannot 
lofe the foul but with life icfelf. 

The third, that thought is not neceflary to the 
fours exigence. 

Such was doubtlefs the opinion of the theolQ- 
gians, when they maintained, after Atiftdtle,' tl^at 
it was to the fenfes the foul owed its ideas. Let 
it hot be imagined, however, that the mind c^n 
■ be confidered as entirely independent of the fpuL 
.Without the faculty of fenfation, meraory, tlia 
produdlive power of the mind, would be without 
fuo&ioflSy it would be of no eiFed^. The ex-r 
iftence of our ideas and .our mind, fuppofes that 
of the faculty of fenfation. This faculty * is the 
ibul kfelf : from wheace I concljid^, that if the 
foul be not the mind, the mind is the effed of the 
foul, or the faculty of fenfation f • 



• The Trcatife on the Mind, fays, that memory is no-i 
thing more than acootinaed, but weakened fenfation. In faftj; 
the memory is nothing more than the eiFe£t of the faculty of} 
fenf4Uidn» 

1 1 iiall be aikedy perhaps, what is the faculty of fenik- 
tion, and what produces this phenomenon in us ? The follow- 
ing is the opinion of a celebrated Engliih chymift, on the foul 
of animals: " We find, fayshe, in bodies » two forts of pro- 
<* pertiesy the exiftence of one of which is permanent and un^ 
** alterable ; fach are its itft iifipenetrabilityy gravity, mobility, 
** Sec. Thefe qoalities apper^in to pbyfics in general." 

There bre in the fame bodies other properties, whofe tran«> 
fient and fugitive exigence is by turns produced and deftroyed 
by certain combinationa, an^lyfes, or motions in their interior 
^irb. Theft forts of properties form the diiFerent branches of 

natural 
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CHAP. IIL 

Of the chjeSs on which the mind aSs^ 

WHAT is nature? The affcmblagc of all 
beings. What can be the employments 
of the mind in the univerfe ? That of an pbfervei- 

aatnral hiftoiy, chymiftry, &c. and belong to partkoiar partr 
of phyfics4 \ 

I Iron* for example, is a compofition of a pHIogifton and a 
particular eanh* In this cooipofite Hate it is fubjed to the at- 
traAi?e power of the magnet. When thi$ iron is decodipoied, 
that property vaniibes: the magnet has no influence over a 
ferruginous earth deprived of its phlogifton. 

When a metal is combined with another fubftance, as at!- 
triolic addy this union deftroys in like manner in iron the pro- 
perty of being atcraded by the. magnet. 

Fixed alkali, and a nitrous acid have each of them fepa- 
rately an infinity of different qualities; but when they are 
united, there does not remain any veftige of thofe qualities^ 
they each of them then ferment with nitre. 

In the common heat of the atmofphere, a nitrous acid will 
difengage itfelf from all other bodies, to combine with a (ixeU 
alkaJi. 

If this combination be expofed to a degree of heat, proper 
to put the nitre into a red fufion, aod any inflammable matter 
be added to it, the nitrous acid will abandon the fixed alkali, 
to unite with the inflammable fubflance, and in the ad oi this 
union arifes the elaflic force wbofe eiFedls are fo furpriiing in, 
ganpowder* 

• All the properties of fixed alkali are deflroyed, when it h 
combined with fand, and formed into glafs, whofe tranrpareifo 
cy, indifTolubility, elc6lric power, &c. are, if I may be allowed 
the exprefiion, fo many new creations, that are produced by 
this mixture, and deftroyed by the decompofition of glafs. 

Now 
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of the relations obje&s have to each other, and to 
us : the relations that objefts have to me are^ 
fmall m number. I am prelented with a rofe : 
its colour, its form, and fmell pleafe, or difpleaie 
0ie» Theie are the relations it has to me. 
Every relation of this kind is reducible to thq 
agreeable or difagreeable manner in which an ob- 
je& Z&&S me. It b the conclufive oblierva^ 
tion on fucb relations that confticutes taHe, and 
its rules. 

With regard to the relations. objeds have to 
each other, they are as numerous as are, for ex- 
amjJe, the diverie objefts to which I can com^ 
pare the form, the colour, and fmell of my rofc^ 
The relations of this fort are immenfe, and their 
obiervation belongs more direfUy to the fciences. 

Now in tbe animal kiogdom* why may not organifation pro , 
dace in like manner that (ingular qaatity we cafl the faculty of 
6nfatio»? Ail the phenomena that relate to medicine and na- 
tural hiftory* evidently prove that this power is in animals nq-^ 
thing more than the refult of the ilru£lttre of their bodies ; that 
this power begins with the formation of their organs, lafts as 
long as they fubfiil, and is atlaft deftroyed by the diifi>liitioa tf 
the fame organs. ^ 

If the metaphyficians aik me, what then becomes of the^ 
iuiij afjtufaihn in an mmmal f That which becomes, I fltoold 
anfwer them» of the quality of attrading the magnet in \x^' 
that is decompofed. 

Sec Trtafi^$, on tb§ Princifks of Chymifir^f^ 

C H A P. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Htm the Mind «Sf/* 

ALL the operations of the mind are rccJu* 
cible to the obferving of the refembtances 
and differences, the agrcennents and difagreemtnis 
that objects have among theftifclvcs and' with usa 
The jufthefe of the mind or jadgmentdepends on 
the greater or lefs attention with which its obierv«* 
ations are made. . 

. Would I know the relations certain objofts have 
to each i)tber i What do I do ? I place before my 
eyes, or poefent to. my memory two or more of 
thefe obje^ ; and then I compare them. iBut 
what is thtscompacifon ? his an ali&nate attiai^ 
teHtive ohfervation of the different ifnpreffions thefe 
chjeSls^ frefent or .ahfenty make on me '*. This ob-"^ 
fervation made, I judge, that is, I make an exadl 
report of the impreffions I have received. • 

Am I, for example, much interefted to dif- 

'tinguiOi between two fhades of the fame coknir, 

that are almoft indiftinguiChable •, I examine a 

Jong time and fucceffively, two pieces ^f cloth 

tinged with thafe two fhades. 1 compare them^ 

• If the neinoiy^ the prefcrvcr of impreffions received, 
makes me perceive, in the abfence of the objeAs, nearly the 
fame fenfations that they excite in me when prefent, it is in- 
^ifferent^ with regard to the qneftion here difcnfledf whether 
the obje&s of which I form a jadgmenty be prefcntcd to my 
tyes, or my memory. 

that 
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thatM5> f regard tbem alornativefy. I em very 
attentive to the difFercut imprelfioos the reflected 
ray$N)F thele two patterns make on my eyes, an4 
I at iaft dederthine, that one of them is of a 
deeper * colour than the other ; that is to fiy^ 
I make ixi exa£l report of the impreflions I have 
received. Every other judgment would be falfe* 
All judgment therefore is nothing more than a 
redfai of the tw9 fenfatiens^. either anally proved^ 
orpreferved in my memory*. 

When I obferve the relation objefts have to 
me, I im in like manner attentive to the impref- 
fions I receive. Thefe impreflions are either 
agreeable or difagreeable. Now in either cafe what 
it is to judge ? To tell what I feel. Am I ft ruck on 
the head ? Is the pain violent ? The fimpfe recital 
of what I feel forms my judgment. 

I (faali only add erne word to what I have here 
faid, which is, that with regard to the judgment! 
formed oh the relations objedts have to each 
other, or to us, there is a difference, which 
though of little importance in appearance, de- 
fervcs however to be remarked. 

When we are to judge of the relation objefts 
have to eich other, we muft have at Icaft two of 
rhcm before our eyes. But when we judge of the 
relation an ot^edfc has to oorfelveS) it is evideAt, 

. • Hiere can be no jadgment withoit nfemdry; aBlbave 
DCQved in the preceding chapter. 
i'' ■ ' • 

as 
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is «very 6bjf£i: can excite a finht\6n^ One aloni} 
U fofficitot to produce a judgment* 
i Froni this obfervation I concldde, that (ftcty 
«flertion concerning the relation of objeds to each 
other, fuppofes a comparHbn of thofe objedts; 
every comparifon a trouble s every trouble, an ef- 
ficacious motive to take it. But on the contrary, 
when we are to obierve the relation of an objeS: 
to ourfelves, that is to fay^ a fen&tion, that fen- 
fation, if it be lively, becomes itfelf the efficacU 
cus motive to excite our attention* 
* Every (enfation of this kind carries therefore 
conftantly with it a judgment. I fhall not ftop 
longer at this obfervation, but repeat, agreeable 
to what I have faid above, that in every cafe to 
juJge^ is to feiL 

This being . fettled, all the operations of the 
fliind are reduced to mere fenfations. Why then 
admit in man a facuky of judging diftind from 
the faculty of fenfation. But thb is the general 
opinion : I own it *, and it even ought to be (b« 
W^.lky, I perceive, and I compare; there is there*' 
fore in man a faculty of judging and comparing, 
diftiiidb from the faculty of fenfation. This method 
of resfoaing is fufficicnt to impofe on the greateft 
part of mankind. HowisSvcr, to fliew its fallacy, 
jc is only neceflary to fix a clear idea to the woni 
compare. When this word is properly elucidated, 
k will he found to exprefs no one real operation 
of the mind ; th^t the bufinefs of comparing, a^ 

I h^V5 
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1 have before faid, is nothing elfe than rendering 
purfelves attentive to the different imprejpons excited 
in us by objects a£lually before our eyes^ or frefen$ 
fo our memory ; and confequcntly that all judg- 
ment is nothing more than pronouncing of fenfa- 
"tionsfelt. 

But if the judgment made from the cotnpa- 
rifon of material objcfts be nothing more thah 
mere fenfations, is it the fame with every other 
fort of judgment, 

C H A p, y. 

Of fucb judgments as refult from the comparifon of 
ideas that are abfiraSied^ colleSiive^ 6? r. 

TH E words weaknefs, ftrength, fmallncls, 
grejrtnefs, crime, 8fc. do not reprefcnt any 
fubftance, that is, any body : how then can the 
judgmffnt$ refulting froni the comparifon of fuch 
words, or ideas, be reduced to mere fenfations ? 
I anfwer, that as thefc words do not reprefent any 
jdeas, it i3 impoflible, fp long 4s we do not ap-» 
ply them to any fenfible and particular objeft^ to 
iform any judgment about them. But when they 
jire applied by defign, or impercepribly, to fomc 
fieterminate objcft, then the word great will ex* 
prefs a relation, that is, a certain difference or re- 
femblance obferved between objeds prefent to our 
pffht, or to our memory. Now the judgment 
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formed of ideas, that ky this application 'b<h 
coine materia^ will be^ as I have repeatedly, faid, 
.nothing more than the pronouncing of fenfations 

felt. 

I Ihall be. iilked perhaps, frorti what motives 
men have invented and introduced thefe alge- 
braical cxpreflions, if I may be allowed the term, 
yrhi^rh till they are applied to fenfible Qbje<5l:s, 
have no real fignification, nor reprefent any de- 
terminate idea ? I anfwcr, that men thought they 
Ihould by' this method be able to communicate 
their ideas more eafily, readily, and even more 
clearly, Ic is for this reafon that they have in all 
languages created fo many adjcftivesand fubftan- 
tives that are at once fo vague * and fo ufefiiU 

• In the compofidon of the language of a poli/hed pe<^plf » 
there conftantly enters an infinity of pronouns, conjunftionst ' 
in (hort, of words that being void of meaning themftjvcs, 
borrow tbcir diiFerent iignifications from the exprefltons with 
which they are connedted, or the phrafes in which they arc 
i]fcd. The invention of rooft of thefe words is owing to the fear 
^hat men had of too much increafing i>he figns of their laa- 
guagesy and adeiire of communicating their ideas more eaiily. 
If they had in faft been obliged to create as many words as 
[there are things to which they might be applied ; for example, 
jthe adje£lives whiietftro'ngy greats as a great cMe^ a great dx, a 
\ffreat tree, &c. it is evident that the multiplicity of words 
itieceflary to cxprefs their ideas would have been too weighty 
?f or their memory. It appeared neceffary therefore to invent 
Yuch words, as reprefenting no reaJ idea them&lves, fateviog 
only a local fignification, and exprefCng merely the relations 
obje£ts have to each other, ihould however .recall to 'the mind 
diftinft ideas, the moment thefe words were conne^ed witl^ 
the objedls wbofe relation they exprefied. 
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Let us take for example, among thcfe infignifi- 
cant exprcflions, that of the word line^ confidered 
in geometry as having length without breadth or 
thicknefs ; in this fenfe it recalls no idea to the 
mind. No fuch line exifts in nature, nor can any 
idea be formed of it. What does the matter de- 
fign therefore by uling it ? Merely to induce his 
pupil to give all his attention to the length of a 
body, without conGdering its other dimenfion;s. 

When, for the facility of algebraical cal- 
claution, we fubftitute the letters A and B for 
fixt quantities, do thefe letters prefent any ideas ? 
Do they exprefs any real dimenfion ? No. 
Now what is expreffed in the algebraical language 
by A and B, is expreffed in the common lan- 
guage by the words weaknefs, ftrength, fmall- 
nefs, greatnefs, &c. Thofe words exprefs only 
a vague relation of things to each other, and do 
not exprefs any real and clear idea till the mo- 
ment they are applied to a determinate objeft, 
and that objeft be compared with another. It is 
then that thefe words being put, if I may fo fay, 
in equation or comparifon, exprefs very precifely 
the relation of objefts to each other. Till that 
moment the word greatnefs, for example, recalls 
to the mind very different ideas, according as it 
is applied to a fly or an elephant. It is the fame 
with regard to what is called in man idea or 
thought. Thefe expreffions are in themfclves in» 
fignificant; yet to how many errors have they 
Vol. I. I given 
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given birth : how often have they maintained in» 
the fchools, that as thought does mt belong to ex^ 
fenfion and matter^ it is evident, that the font 
h fpiritual. 1 confefs I could never make any 
thing of this learned j^argon. What in faft is the 
'meaning of the word thought ? Either it is void of 
■meaning, or like the word motion it merely ex- 
ipreflcs a mode of a mans cxiftence. Now ta 
jfay that a mode or manner of being, is not a body,. 
;er has no extenfion, nothing can be more clear. 
|But to make of this mode a being, and even a 
I fpiritual being, nothing, in my mind^ is more ab- 
furd. ' What again can be more vague than the 
word crime ? That this colledHve term may con- 
vey to my mind a clear and determinate idea,^ I 
muft apply it to a theft, a murder, or fome fucb 
adion. Men have invented words of this fort 
merely to communicate their ideas more eafily, or 
at leaft more readily. Suppofe a fociety was infti- 
tuted into which none but honeft men were to be 
admitted -, in order to avoid the trouble of tran- 
fcribing a long catalogue of the aftions for which^ 
any one was to be excluded, they would fay in^ 
one word, that no man guilty of a crime was to 
be admitted. But of what precife idea would the 
word crime be here the reprefentative ? Of no one*. 
This word could be folely intended to call to the 
mind of the focifcty thofe pernicious aftions of. 
which its members might become culpable, and 
to caution them to take heed to their conduft.- 

In 
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In (hort, this word would be properly nothing 
more than a found, and a more concifc method 0/ 
excicing the attention of the fociety. 

If like manner, if we are forced to determine 
the punilhment due to a crime, we muft firft form 
clear and precife ideas of it, and then recall to 
our memories, fucceffively, the reprefentation of the 
different crimes a man may commit : then ex- 
amine which of thofe offences are mod detrimental 
to fociety, and laftly, form a judgment which 
would be, as I have fo often faid, nothing more 
thM pronouncing the fenfaiions feU at the prefence of 
the feveral reprefintations of thofe crimes. 

Every idea whatever may therefore, in its ulti- 
mate analyfis, be always reduced to material fafts or 
ienfations. Some obfcurity is thrown on difcuiCons 
of this kind by the vague fignifications of a cer- 
tain number of words, and the trouble that is 
ibmetimes neceifary to deduce clear ideas from 
them. Perhaps it is as difficult to analyze fome 
of thefe expreffions, and to reduce them, If I may 
fo fay, to their conftituent ideas, as it is in chy- 
miftry to decompofc certain bodies. However, 
let us but apply the method and attention necef- 
fary in this decompofition, and we Ihall not fail of 
fuccefs. 

What is here faid will be fufficient to convince 
thedifcerning reader, that every idea and every judg- 
ment may be reduced to a fenfation. It would be 
thcrcforeunncccffary, in order to explain the differeot 

Iz operations 
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operations of the mind, to admit a faculty of 
judging and comparing diftindt from the faculty 
of fenfation : but what? is, it may be faid, the 
principle or motive that makes us compare objedts 
with each other, and gives us the neceffary at- 
tention to obfjjrve their relations ? Intercft, which 
is in like maiiner, as I am going to (hew, an ef- 
fed: of corporeal fenfibility, 

C H A P. VI. 

TFhcre there is no intereft^ there is no comparifim 
of ohjeSs with each other • 

AL L comparifon of objcfts with ' each other 
fuppofes attentio^,. all attention a trou- 
ble, and all trouble a motive for exerting it. 
If there could cxift a man without defire, he would 
not compare any objedls, or pronounce anyjudg** 
-ment ; but he might ftill judge of the immediate 
impreffions of objedts on himfclf> fuppofing 
their impreffions to be firong. Their ftrcngth be- 
coming a motive to attention, would carry with it 
a judgment. It would not be the fame if the 
fenfation were weak ; he would then have no 
knowledge or remembrance of the judgment it 
had occalioned. A man furrounded by an infi- 
.nity of objefts, muft neceflarily be affeded by- aa 
ipf^nity of fenfations, and confequently form an 
infinity of judgments \ but he forms them un- 
known 
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knovtn to himfelf. Why ? Becaufe thcfe judg- 
ments are of the fame nature with the feftfations. If 
they make an impreflion that is effaced as foon 
as made, the judgments formed on thefe impref- 
fions are of the fame fort ; they leave no remem- 
brance. There is in fa€t no man who does not, 
without perceiving it, make every day an infinity 
of reafonings, of which he has no confcioufnefs. 
I will take, for example, thofe that attend almoft 
all the rapid motions of our bodies. 

When in the dance, Veftris makes a cabriole 
rather than a entrechat, when Mote in the fen- 
cing fohool thrufts tierce rather than quart, if 
there be no efFeft without a caufe, Veftris and Mote 
iTiuft be determined by reafons too rapid, if I 
may fo fay, to be perceived. So the motion I 
make with my hand When a body is going to 
ftrike my eye, may be reduced to nearly the fame;, 
experience tells me, that my hand can refift: 
without pain the blow of a body that would de-* 
prive me of fight : my eyes moreover are dearer 
to me than my hand : I ought therefore to ex- 
pofe my hand to fave my eyes. There is no per- 
ibn that would not ufe the fame reafoniiig in the 
fame fituation ; but this habitual reafoqing is not 
lb rapid, but that we perceive the moment we 
have put the hand before the eye, the aftion, and 
the caufe of the aftion ? Now how many fcnfa- 
tions are there of the nature of thefe habitual roji- 
ibnings ? How many weak fenfations that do not 

I 3 fix 
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fix our attention, or produce in us either confci-* 
oufnefs or remembrance ? 

There are moments when the ftrongcft fenfa- 
tions are, fo to fay, imperceptible. I fight, and 
am wounded,. I continue the combat, and per- 
ceive not my wound. Why ? Becaufc the love 
of prefervation, rage, and the motion given ta 
my blood, render me infenfible to the ftroke that 
at another time would have fixed all my attention. 

There are moments on the contrary, when we 
are fenfibJe of the flighteft imprcflions ; that is^ 
when the paffions of fear, ambition, avarice, envy, 
&c. concenter all our attention on an objeft. Am 
I concerned in a confpiracy ? There is no gcfturc, 
no look that can efcape the reftlefs ancf fufpicious 
eyes of my confederates. Am I a painter ? Every 
remarkable eSed of the light ftrikes me. Am I a 
jeweller ? There is no flaw in a diamond that I 
do not perceive. Am I envious ? There is no de- 
fed in a great charader that my piercing eye does 
not difcern. In like manner thofe paflions that 
by concentering all my attention on certain ob<^ 
je6ls, render me fufceptible of the keeneft fenfa-* 
tions, with regard to them, make me s^t the fame 
time infenfible to every other fort of ienfation. 

If I be in love, jealous, ambitious, or difcon- 
tented, and in this fituation of my mind I travcrfe 
the magnificent palace of a monarch, in ▼ain do 
the rays refieded from marbles, ftatues, and 

paintings^i 
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paintings, ftrike my eyes : to awaken my atten- 
tion, feme new, unknown object muft fuddcnly 
and forcibly ftrike my fight. Unlefs fuch an 
impreflion occur, I walk on without perceiving the 
ienfations that ftrike me. 

If, on the contrary, in the calm of my defires, 
I range through theiame place, then, fenfible to 
all the beauties of nature and art by which it is 
«mbelliflied, my foul being open to every impref- 
lion will participate of all it receives. I fhall 
«ot indeed be endowed with that keen and pierc- 
ing look with which the lover, and the ambi- 
tious behold every objed that aftedts them. I 
ihall not like them fee what is only vifible to the 
eyes of the paftions. I fliall be lefs acutely, but 
more generally fenfible. Let a man of pleafure 
and a botanift walk by the fide of a river, ftiaded 
by ftately oaks, and bordered by ftirubs and odo* 
riferous flowers. The firft of them afFefted mere- 
ly by the limpidity of the ftream, the beauty of 
the oaks, the variety of the flarubs, and the fra- 
gancy of the flowers,, will not fee them with the 
«yes of the botanift : he wiH not obferve the 
uniformity and variety among thefc flirubs and 
flowers. Having no intereft to remark them, he 
vfill want the attention to perceive them ; he will 
receive the fenfations from his judgment, but have 
no remembrance of them. It is the botanift^ 
anxious for his reputation, the fcrupulous ob- 
^rveir of thefe various flowers and flirubs, that 

1 4 icaa 
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can alone make himfelf attentive to the different 
fenfations he feels, and'the different judgments he 
forms.* 

For the reft, the confcioufnefs or unconfciouf- 
nefs of fuch impreflions, change not their na- 
ture -, it is therefore true, as I have already faid, 
that all our fenfations carry with them a judg- 
ment, whofe exiftence, though unnoticed when 
they fix not pur attention, is however not the lefs 
real. 

It refults from the contents of this chapter, 
that all judgments formed by comparing objeds 
with each other, fuppofes an incereft in us to com- 
pare them. Now that intereft, neccflarily founded 
on our love of happinefs, cannot be %ny thing 
;clfe than the effeft of bodily fenfibility ; becaufe 
!all our pleafures, and all our pains have their 
ifource from thence. This queftion being difcufled, 
•I conclude that corporeal pains and pleafures 
|are the unknown principles of all human ac- 
tions -j-. 



I * There Is in fa6t no remembrance witboat attention, nor 
any attention without intereft. 

f Mr. RoufTeau, in feveral parts of his Emilius, denies 
that bodily fenfibility is the principle of all human anions, 
but the reafons on which he founds his denial, (hew that be 
has not (erioufly refle£Ud on the queftion. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Corporeal fenfibility is the file caufi of our a£iions^ our 
tbougbiSj our pajftons^ and ourficiability. 

ACTION. 

It is to clothe himfelf, and adorn his miftrefs, 
or his wife, to procure them amufements, nourilh 
himfelf and his family, in a word to enjoy the 
pleafures attached to the gratification of bodily 
deiires that the artizan and the peafant thinks, 
contrives, and labours. Corporeal fenfibility is 
therefore the fole mover of man *, he is confe- 

• What tbf y call intelle£laal paic^ or pleafure, may be al- 
ways rthxvtd to fome bodily pain or pleafare. Two exam- 
ples will make this evideDt. 

What makes us fond of gaming, even for trifles ? Is it the 
agreeable fenfatioDs we then feel ? No : we love it becaufe it 
relieves us from the difguftful ftate of being weary of our- 
felves, and delivers us from that abfence of impreffion which 
always produces difcontent, and a bodily uneafinefs. What 
makes us love high play I The love of money. Why do vnp 
love money ? From a tafte for conveniences, the want of 
amufements, the defire of avoiding bodily pains and pro- 
curing bodily pleafures. Do we not befide love the emotion 
that high gaming produces in us ? Without doubt* But the 
emotion felt at the moment I lofe or gain a thoufand, two, or 
"if you will, ten thoufand guineas, takes its fource, either 
from the fear of being deprived of the pleafures I poiTefs, or 
the hope of enjoying, thofe that the increafe of my for- 
tune will procure me. Is not this emotion in fome men the 
eifed of pride alfo ? There are men fufficiently proud to be 
mortified when fortune forfakes them, chough they play but 
for pins : but this fort of pride is rare. Befide^ this fame 
pride, as is proved in the Treadfe of the Mind, ch, ly dife. 

3- i« 
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qucntly fufceptibk, as I am going to prcve,^ 
but of two forts of pleafures and pains, the one 

5. is DO other dian one of the effefls of bodily fenfibtlity. 
The principle of the love of play is therefore either the fear of 
difgttfty aad confequeDtly pain, or the hope of bodily pleafure. 
Is it the fame with regard to the internal pleafare we feel in 
faccour^ng the difktcffedp by performing an a£t of liberality f 
This is certainly a very lively pleafore* Every adlion of this 
kind ihould be praifed by all, hecaufe it is ufeful to all. Bat 
what is a benevolent man ? One in whom a fpedtacle of mi<^ 
ikry produces a painfol feniatioQ. 

Born without idea8» without vice, and without virtaej every 
thing in man, even his humanity, is an acquifition : it is to his 
edncation he owes this fentiment. Among all the various 
ways of infptring him with it, the nod efficacious is to aiccnilom 
Um from childhood, in a manner from the tradle, to a(k him* 
felf when he beholds a miferable objed, by what chance he is 
notexpofed in like manner to theinclemency of thefeafons,.t<i 
lisinger, cold, poverty, &c. when the child has been ufed to 
put himfelf ID the place of the wretched ; that habit gained, 
he becomes the more touched with their mifery, as in de« 
ploriog their fate it is for human nature in general, and for 
himfelf in particular, that he is concerned. An infinity of 
difFerent fentiments then mix with the firft fentiment, and 
their aifemblage compofes the total of the fentiment of plea- 
lure felt'by a noble foul in fuccouring the diftrefled : a fen* 
fiment that he is not always m a fituation to analyze. 

We relieve the unfortunate, 

1. To avoid the bodily pain of feeing them fu/Fer. 

2. To enjoy an example of gratitude, which produces in u^ 
at leail a confufed hope of diiilaat utility. 

3« To exhibit an aft of power, whofe exercife is alwaya 
agreeable to us, becaafe it always recalls to the mbd the 
images of pleafures attached to that power. 
. 4. Becaufe the idea of happiaefs is conftantly conne^ed* 
in a good edacatioa, with the idea of beneficence, and this 
beneficence in us eoaciliating the efteem a^nd afifedtion of men^ 
may, like riches, be legarded as a power, or means of avoid* 
ia£ pains and procariag pleafures* 

In 
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^rcprefent bodily pains and plcafurcs, the other 
are the paitw and pleafures qf forcfight or memory. 



PAIN. 

I know but two forts of pain, that we feci, 
and th^t we forefee. I die of hunger; I feel 
a prefcnt paiq. I forefee that I (hall foon die of 
hunger. I feel a pain by forefight, the ftrcngth 
pf whofe impreflion is in proportion to the prox- 
imity and feverity of the pain. The criminal 
who is going to the fcafFold, feels yet no torment, 
but the forefight that makes his prefent punifh*^ 
pient, is begun*. 

In this manner, as from an affiaity of different fentiments. 
is made np the total fentiment of the pleafure w^ feel in the 
exercife of beneficence. 

I have here faid enough, to famifli aman of difcernment 
with the means of decompofing, in like manner, every other 
kind of pleafare, called intelleAaal, and reducing it to mere 
fenfation. 

• There is no doubt but the forefight in thofe dreadful 
moments, makes men feel a painful bodily fenfation. What 
is this forefight^ An cSeGt of the memory. Now it is the 
property of the memory to pot the organs, to a certain de- 
gree, into thofe contra^ions that they would be more forcibly 
put» by the puniihment itfelf. It is evident, therefore, that 
all pains and pleafures efieemed interior, are fo many bodily 
fenfations, and that we cannot underftand by the words in« 
^erior and exterior, any thing but impreflions excited by the 
memory, or by the actual prefence of objeds. 

REMORSE. 
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REMORSE.' 

Remorfe is nothing more than a forefight of 
bodily pain^'to which fome crime has expofed 
us : and is confequcntly the efFeft of bodily fen- 
fibility. We tremble at the defcription of the 
flames, the wheels, the fiery fcourges, that the 
heated imagination of the painter or the poet re- 
prefents. Is a man without fear, and above the 
law ? he feels no remorfe from the commiffion 
of a wicked adion 5 provided, however, that he 
have not prcvioufly contradled a virtuous habit 5 
For then he will not purfue a contrary conduft, 
without feeling an uneafinefs, a fecret inquietude, 
to which is alfo given the name of remorfe. Ex- 
ipcrience tell us, that every aftion which docs not 
icxpofe us to legal punifhment, or to dilbonour, is 
jan aiflion performed in general without remorfe*. 
Solon and Plato loved women and even boys, and 
avdwed it f. Theft was not punilhed in Sparta : 

* •If diibonour, or the contempt of mankind be infupport- 
ab]e, ic is becaufe it prefages evils, as it in part deprives ut 
of tke advantages that arife from the union of men in fociety : 
for contempt implies a wane of attention in mankind to ferve 
OS, and prefents the time to come as void of pleafares, and 
filled with pains'; which are all reducible to bodily fenfation, 
t The Gauls were anciently divided into a great number 
icf clubs, or particular focieties, that were compofed of about 
|a dozen families^ the women of which were in common. 
fThey lived among themfelves without remorfe, but no one 
{dared to ha^ a pai&onfor a woman belonging 'to another 

club; 
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and the Lacedaemonians robbed without remorle. 
The princes of the Eaft can, with impunity, load 
their fubje&s with taxes, and they do it eflPec- 
tually. The inquifitor can with impunity, burn 
whoever, does not think as he does, on certain me- 
taphyfical points, and it is without remorfe thai he 
gluts his vengeance by hideous torments, for the 
flight offence that is given to his vanity by the 
contradidlion of a Jew or an Infidel. Remorfe, 
therefore owes its exigence to the fear of puniih- 
ment or of fliame, which is always reducible, as I 
have already faid, to a bodily fenfation. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

It is in like manner, from bodily fcnfibility, the 
tears flow that bathe the urn of my friend. I la- 
ment the lofs of the man whofeconverfation relieved 
me from difquietude, from that difagreeable fen- 
fation of the foul, which aftually produces a bo- 
dily pain : I deplore him who expofed his life 
and fortune to fave me from forrow and deftruc- 
tion ; wha was inceflTantly employed in promoting 
my felicity, and. increafing it by every fort of 
pleafure. When a man enters into himfelf, when 
he examines the bottom of his foul, he perceives 
nothing in all thefe fentiments but the develop- 

dub: the law forbade it, and remorfe begins wberc im- 
punity cnd«^ 
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ment of bodily pain and pleafure.' What cannot 
this pain produce? It is by this mean the 
magiftrate enchains vice^ and difarms the aflaflin. 

PLEASURE. 

There are two forts of pleafures, as there are 
two forts of pains: the one is the prefent bodily 
pleafure, the other is that of forefight. Does a man 
love fine (laves and beautifur paintings ? If he 
difcover a treafure he is tranfported. He docs 
not, however, yet feel any bodily pleafure, you 
will fay : it is true ; but he gains at that^moment, 
the means of procuring the obje(5ls of his defires. 
Now this forefight of an approaching pleafure, is^ 
in fad an afbual pleafure : for without the love of 
iine flaves and paintings, he would have been 
entirely uncoacerned at the difcovery of the 
treafure. 

The pleafures of forefight, therefore, confl:ant- 
ly fuppofe the exiftence of the pleafures of the 
fenfes. It is the hopes of enjoying my miftrcfs 
to-morrow that makes me happy to-day, Forct- 
light or memory convert into an adbual enjoy- 
ment the acquifition of every means proper to 
procure pleafure. From what motive in faft do 
I feel an agreeable fenfation every time I obtaiu 
a new degree of efteem, of importance, riches, 
^od above all, of power ? It is becaufe I efteen[i 
power as the mofl: fure means of incteafing mj 
happinefs. 

POWER. 
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POWER. 

Men love themfclves: they all dcfire to be 
happy, and think their happinefs would be com* 
plete, if they were invefted with a degree of power 
fiifiicient to procure them every fort of pleafure^ 
The love of power therefore takes its fource from 
the love of pleafure. 

Suppofe a man abfolutely infenfible. But» it 
will be faid, he muft then be without ideas^ and 
confequently a mere ftatue. Be it fo : but allow 
that he may exiftj and even think. Of what confer 
quence would the fcepter of a monarch be to 
him ? None. In fadt, what could the moft im^ 
menfe power add to the felicity of a man with* 
out feeling. 

If power be fo coveted by the ambitiousi it is* 
as the mean of acquiring pleafure. Power is like 
gold, a money. The efi^dt of power, and of a 
bill of exchange is the fame. If I be in poileflion 
of fuch a bill, I receive at London or Paris a 
hundred thou&nd crowns, and confequently all the 
pleafures that fum can procure. Am I in poflef- 
fion of a letter of authority or command ? I draw 
hi like manner from my fellow-citizens, a like 
quantity of provifions or pleafures. The efFeCts^ 
of riches and power are in a manner the fame r 
for riches are power. 
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In a country where money is unknown, In 
what manner can taxes be paid ? In the natural 
(late, that is, in corn, wine, cattle, fowls, &c. — How 
C^n commerce be carried on ? By exchange. 
Money therefore is to be regarded as a portative 
merchandife, which it is agreed on, for the faci- 
lity of commerce, to take in exchange for all 
other forts of merchandife. Can it be the fame 
with the dignities and honours with which polifli- 
ed nations recompenfe the ferviccs rendered their 
country ? Why not ? What are honours ? A 
money that is in like manner the reprefentative of 
every kind of provifion and pleafure. Suppofc a 
country where the honorary money is not current; 
fuppofe the people to be too free, and too haugh- 
ty, to fuffer a very great inequality in the ranks 
and authority of the people : in what manner muft 
that nation recompenfe great anions, and fuch 
as are ufeful to the nation ? By natural riches aiid 
pleafures, that is, by transferring a certain quan- 
tity of corn, beer, hay,^wine, &c. to the granary 
and cellar of the hero : by giving him fo many 
acres of land to till, or fo many hand fome (laves. 
It was by die poffcffion of Brifeis*, that the 

* Iq t)ie ifland of Rimini, no man can marry that has not 
killed an enemy, and borne away his head. The conqueror of 
two enemies has a right to marry two wives, and fo on to fifty. 
What cottld be the caufe of fuch an eftablifliment ? The fitu- 
ation of thefe iflanders, who being furrounded by nations 
that were their enemiesi woold not have been able to refift 

them. 
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Greeks recompenced the valour of Achilles. What 
among the Scandinavians, the Saxons, the Scy- 
thians, the Celts, the Samnites, and the Arabs ♦, 
^zs^ the recompence of courage, of talents and vir- 
tues ? Sometimes a fine woman, and fomctimes a 
banquet, where feafting on delicate viands, and 
taroufing delightful liquors, the Warriors with 
tranfport liftened to the carols of the bards. 

It is therefore evident, that if money and ho-^ 
hours be, among mod polifhed nations, the re- 
Wards of virtuous aftions, they are in that cafe 
the reprefentative of the fame poffeCtlons, and the 
fame pleafures that poor and free nations grant to 
their heroes, and for the acquifition of which thofc 
heroes expofe themfelves to the greatcft dangers* 
Therefore, on the fuppofition, that thefe dignities 
and honours were not the rcprefentatives of wealth 
or pleafures, that they were nothing more than 
empty titles 1 5 thofc titles being eftimated accord-* 

them, if they had not perpetually excited the coarage of their 
people by the highed rewards. 

* Among the prefents the caravans at this day make to the 
Arabs of the Defert, the moft agreeable are nubile virgins* 
'This was the tribute the vidlorious Saracens formerly demand- 
ed of the conquered. Abderama» after thb conqueft of the 
Spaniards, exaded of the petty prince of the Aftorias, the 
annual trtbute of a hundred beantifdl virgins. 

f If in defpotic nations the fpring of glory be commonly 
▼cry weak, it is, becaufe glory there does not confer any fort 
of power, becaufe all power is abforbed in defpotifm ; be- 
caafe in thofe countries a heroj covered with glory, is not fe« 
care from the intrigues of a villanous courtier; becaufe* he 
has no certain property in his effe&s^ or his liberty ; becaufe. 

Vol. I. K m 
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ing to their real value, would prcfently ceafe to* 
be the objedls of defire. To enter a breach, a^' 
croWn piece, the rcprefentative of a pint of bran- 
dy, and the enjoyment of a futlerefs, muft begivea 
to the foldier. The warriors of antiquity, and thofe 
t)f the prefent day are the fame ^. Men have^ 
not changed their nature, and they will always- 
perform nearly the fame adions for the fame re- 
wards. If a mail be fuppofed indifferent to plea=- 
fure and pain, he will be without- adion : unfuf- 
ceptible of remorfe, or friendlhip, or, in (hort, of 
the love of riches or of power : for when we are 
infenfible to pkafurc itfclf,. we muft be infeijfiHc- 

in (hort, he is liable, at the pleafiire of bis rovereign, to be 
thrown into a prifon, be deprived of his wealtK and honours,- 
'and even of life itfelf. 

Why does the Engliftiman behold, in the greateft part of 
foreign noblemen, nothing more than gaudy valets and vic- 
tims adorned with garlands I Becaufe a peafant in Eng- 
land, is in fadl greater than an of&cerof (late in another coua*- 
try: the peafant is free; Jje can be virtuous with impunity; 
and fees nothing above him but the law. 

It is the defire of glory, that muft be the njoft powcrftil 
principle of a£lion in poor republics : and it is the love of 
money, founded on the love of luxury, that in defpotic coun- 
tries is the principle of a(5lion, and the moving power in na^ 
tions fubjeit to that fprt of government. 

* The eruption of trennus into Italy, it is well known^ 
was not the firft, but the fifth made by the Gauls. Bcllovcfus- 
had made a defcent there before him j and how did this chief 
perfuade his countrymen to follow him over the Alp3 ? By 
Ibowing them the wine of Italy.. ** Tafte this wine, hecried» 
•• and fee if you like it ? If you do, follow me,and conquer Ihc- 
"country that produced it.'* 

to 
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to the ipeans ,of acquiring it. What we fearch 
for in riches 'and power, is the means of avoiding 
Jbodily pains, and procuring bodily pleafures. If 
the acquifition of gold and power be ialways a plea* 
fure, it is becaufe forefight and memory convert 
into an adtual pleafure all the means of obtain* 
ing It. 

The general conclufion of this chapter, is, that 
in man all is fenfation : a truth of which I Ihall 
ftill give a frefli proof, by fliowing that his foci- 
ability is nothing more than a confequence of the 
fame fenfations. 



CHAP. VIII. 

Of Sociability. 

MA N is by nature a devoufer of fruits and 
of flefli 5 but he is weak, unarmed, and 
confequently expofed to the voracity of animals 
ftronger.than himfelf. Man, therefore, to avoid 
the fury of the tyger and the lion, was forced to 
unite with,man. The objeft of this union was to 
attack and kill other animals ^, either to feed on 
them, or to prevent their confuming the fruits 
and herbs that fervcd him for nourifhment* 



* There is, they fay, in Africa, a fort of wild dogs, that 
go in packs to make war on animals that are Wronger th^a 
-thepifelves. 
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In the iheari time mankind multiplied, and to fupr- 
port themfelyes, they were obliged to cultivate 
the earth ; but to induce them to this, it became 
neceflary to ftipulate, that the harveft fhould be- 
long to the hufbandman. For this purpofc the 
inhabitants made agreements or laws among 
themfclves. Thefe laws made ftrong the bonds 
of a union, that, founded on their wants, was the 
immediate cfFeft of corporeal fenfibility *. But 
cannot this foeiability be regarded as an innate 
quality t, a fpeeies of amiable morality ? All that 
we learn from experience on this head, is, that rn 
man, as in other animals, fociability is the eflfeft 
of want. If the defire of defending themfelvcs 

* Becaufe man is rociable, they have concluded that he i$ 
I good. But they have deceived themCelves. Wolves form fo- 
jcieties, but they are not good. We may add, that if man, 
las M. Fontenelle fays, has made God after his own iroage» 
ithe horrible portrait he has drawn of the Divinity ought to 
• make the goodnefs of man very equivocal. Hobbes has been 
reproached with this maxim : Tifg flroug child is a bad cbiU^ 
he has however only repeated in other terms, this admired 
Iverfc of Corneille, 

\ Qui peut tout ce qu'il veut, veut plus que ce qu'il doit. 
I He that can do whatever he will, will»mbre than he ought* 
\ And this other verfe of Fontaine, 

La ralfcm du plus fort ell toujours U meilleurew 
The flrongell always reafon bed. 
They who write the romance of man, condemn thisibaxiiii 
,of Hobbes ; they that write his hiftory, admire it ; and the 
neceiGty of laws proves it to be true, 

t That curiofity, which certain writers regard as an innate 
principle, it the defire in us of being happy, and of improv- 
ing 
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n\akes the grazing animals, as horfes^ bulls, &:c. 
affemble in herds ; that of chafing, attacking, and 
conquering their prey, forms in like manner a fo- 
ciety of carnivorous animals, fuch as foxes and 
wplves* 

Jjntereft afid want are the principles of all foci- 
ability. It is, therefore, thefe principles alone (of 
which few writers have given clear ideas) that 
unite men among themfelves : and the force of 
their union is always in proportion to that of habi- 
tude and want. From the moment the young 
f^vage ^, or the young bear, is able to provide for 
his nourilhment and his defence, the one quits the 
hut, and the other the den of his parents f. The 

vug oar condition : it is no other than the development of 
corporeal fenfibilit^. 

* The greateft part of travellers, fay, that the attachment 
otf tl^e Negroes to their children, is ^milar to that of brute 
animals to their offspring : this attachment ceafes when they 
are able to provide for themfelves. See Melanges intereffana 
des Voyages d'Afia, d'Amerique, &c. 

The Anxicos, fays Draper on this head, in his voyage to 
Africa, eat their (laves : human flefh is as common in their 
markets, as that of beef in ours. The father feafts on the 
flefli of his fon, and the fon on the flefh of his father ; bro- 
thers and fifters eat each other, and the mother without re- 
morfe, feeds on the child (he ha^ jufl brought into the world. 
In (hort, the Negroes, fays F. Labbat, have neither gratitodo 
nor affedion for their relations, or coropaffioh for the fick. 
Among thefe people, he adds, mothers are fe/en inhomaa 
enough to abandon their children to the voracijy of the tygera 
€f the woods. 

t Nothing is more common in Europe, than tp fee chil- 

^rfQ defert their parents, when they become old, infirm, 

K 3 incapable 
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eagle, in like manner, drives away her young ones 
from the neft, the nnoment they have fufficient 
ftrength to dart upon their prey, and live without 
her aid. 

The bond that ties children to their parents, 
and parents to their children, is lefs ftrong than 
commonly imagined. A too great ftrength in 
this bond would be even f^tal to focietieS. The. • 
firft regard of a citizen (hould be to the laws, and 
the public profperity. I fpeak it with regret, 
filial affeftion fhould be in man fubordlnate 
to the love of patriotifm. If this laft aflfeftion do 
not take place of all others, where fhall we find a 
meafure of virtue and vice ? It would then be no 
more, and all morality would be aboHQied. 

For what reafon, in faft, has juftice and the 
love of God been recommended to men, above 
all things ? Becaufe of the danger to which a too 
great love of their parents would expofe them, 
has been in part perceived. If the e^^cefs of this, 
paffion be legitimated, if it be declared the prin-* 
cipal attachment, a fon would then have a right 
to rob his neighbour, or plunder the public trea^ 

j incapable of labour, and forced to fubfift by beggary. We 
'fee, in the country, onefathernoarifh feven or eight childfen,j 
:but feven or eight children are not fufficient to nouriih one 
! father. If all children be not fo unnatural, if fonae of them 
I have affecklon and humanity, it is to education and example 
|they owe that l^umanity. Nature has. made them diminu^f 
:;iv€ b^ar«. 
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fare, to fupply the wants^ and promote the com- 
forts of his father. Every family would form a 
iittle nation, and thefe nations having oppofue 
interefts, would be x:ontinually at war with each 
other^ 

Every writer, who to give us a good opinion 
of his own heart, founds the fociability of man on 
any other principle than that of bodily and habi- 
tual wants, deceives weak minds, and gives them 
a falfe idea of morality; 

Nature, no doubt, defigned that gratitude and 
habit (hould form in man a fort of gravitation, 
by which they Ihould be impelled to a love of their 
parents : but it has alfo defigned that man fhould 
have, in the natural defire^ of independence, a re- 
pulfivc power, which (hould dinimifli the too 
great force of that gravitation^. Thus the 
daughter joyfully leaves the houfe of her mother 
to go to that of her huiband % and the fon quits 
with plcafure his native fpot, for an employment 
in India, an office in a diftant country, or merely 
for the pleafure of travelling, 

Notwithftanding the pretended force of fenti- 
ment, friendship, and habit, mankind change at 
Paris, every day, the part of the town, their ac- 
quaintance and their friends. Do men feek to 

^ Man hates dependence: from whence, perhaps, comes the 
hatred of his fiither and mother ; and the proverb, founded on 
common and conflant obfervation, that ibe icvi of farents 
4eJc$ndSf an4 dm not nmounu 

K4 make 
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make dupes ? They exaggerate the force of fenti- 
ment and friendfliip, they reprefent fociability ias 
an innate affeUion or principle. Can they, in reality, 
forget that there is but ond principle of this kind, 
which is corporeal fenfibility ?* It is to this prin- 
ciple alone, that we owe our felf-love, and the pow- 
erfuilove of independency : if men werf, as they 
fay, carried toward each other by a ftrong and 
mutual qttiaftion, would the heavenly Legiflator 
have commatided them to love each other, and to 
honoqr their parents * ? Would it' not have left 
the care of it to nafure, which without the aid of 
any law, obliges men to eat and drink when -they 
are hungry and dry, to open their eyes to the 
light, and keep their hapds out of the fire? 

Travellers do not inform us that the l6ye 
mankind have for their fellows,, is fo common 
as pretended. The failor, efcaped frona^a wreck, 
and cail on an unknown coaft/ does not run with 
open arms to embrace the firft man he meets. 
On the contrary, he hides hinifelf in a thick«t, 
where he obferves the manners of the inhabitants, 
and then prefents hjmfelf trembling before them. 

But if an European veflfel chance to approach 
an unkiiown ifland, do not the favages, it is faid, 
run in crowds towards the (hip ? They are, witl>-» 

I • The comipand to love our fathers and mothers, proves 
jthat the Jove of our parents is more the work of habit and 
If ducatioui than of nature* 

m 
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• out doubt, amazed at the fight, they are ftrucic 
with the novelty of our drcfsj our arms and im- 
plements. The appearance excites their curiofity. 
But what defire fucceeds to this firft fenfation? 
That of poffcffing the objeAs of their admiration, 

* They become lefs gay and more thoughtful ; arc 
bufied in contriving means to obtain, by force or 
fraud, the objefts of their defires : for that pur- 
pofe tljey watch the favourable opportunity to 
rob, plunder, gnd maflacre the Europeans, who, 
in their conquefts of Mexico and Peru, gave them 
early examples of fimilar injuftice and cruelty. 

The conclufion of this chapter is, that the prin- 
ciples of morality and politics, like thofe of all 
^ other fcienccs, ought to be eftablifhed on a great 
. number of fads and obfervations. Now, what is 
the refuji of the obfervatiop? hitherto made oa 
' morality ? That the love of men for their brethren, 
is the efFeft of the neceffity of mutual affiftance, 
and of'an affinity of wants, deipendent? on that 
corporeal fenfibility, which I regard as the prin- 
ciple of our aftions, our virtues, and our vices. 

In perfevering in niy opinion on this point, I 
think I ought to defend the Treatife on the Mind 
againft the odious imputations of hypocrify and 
ignorance. 

P W A P. 
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A juflification of the principles admitted in the Trea^m 
ti/e on the JMjnd. 

WHEN the Treatife on the Mind appear- 
ed, the theologians regarded me' as a 
corrupter of morals. They reproached me with 
having maintained, after Plato, Plutarch, and ex- 
perience, that the love of women had^ fomctimcs 
excited virtue in men. 

Thefaft, however, is notorious: their reproach, 
therefore, is ridiculous. If bread, it has been faid 
to them, be a recompence for labour and induftry, 
why not women * ? Every pbje<9: of defire 
may become an encouragement to virtue, when it^ 
IS not to be obtained but by fervices done to t>ur 
country. 

• it hunger for bread be the principle of io many anions, an4 
)ias To much power over men, how can we imagine that the 
/defire f<»r women can have no effect on them ? At the moment 
youth is heated with the firft fires of love, let its enjoyments 
be propbfed to him as the recompence of his application : let 
^im be reminded, even in the arms of his miftrefs, that it is to 
his talents and his virtues he owes her favours. The young 
man, docile, aiSduous, virtuous, will then enjoy in a manner 
-agreeable to his health, to his foul, and to the public good, 
the fame delight that he would not enjoy, in another iituation, 
without exhauiling his flrength, debating his mind, and difi}- 
pacing his fortune^ by living; in a fiate of Aufidebriety^ 

In 
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In thofe agSs, when the invafions of the Nor- 
thern nations, and the ihcurfions of an infinity o( 
plund^fers, held the inhabitants always in arms, 
wheri the ^omtti being freqitently expofed to the 
irifults of thd favagers, were in continual want of 
protedlbfs, the virtue then the moft in efteem was 
valour. The favours of the women, therefore, 
\^ere the recomperices of the moft Valiant, and con- 
fequently every man ambitious of thofe favours,^ 
endeavoured to elevate himfelf to that enthufiaftic 
courage, which about four centuries fince animat- 
ed the renowried khight-errants. 

The love of pleafure was therefore in thofe 
^ge§ the produftive principle of the only virtue 
then known ; that is, valour. When the man- 
ners changed, and a more improved policy fet the 
timid virgin free from infult, then beauty (for 
in government all things depend on each other) 
lefs expofed to the outrages of the ravagers, held 
its defenders in lefs efteem. If the enthufiafm of 
women for valour decreafed then in proportion to 
their fear ; if the efteem preferred to this day, for 
that fort of courage be only the efteem of tradi- 
tion 5 if in this age the moft young, afliduous,- ob- 
fequious, and abovfe all, the moft opulent lover ia 
commonly preferred, it is not'furprifing •, all is as 
it ought to be. 

The favours of women, therefore, according to 
the changes that happen in manners and goverii- 
jj^cnt?3^ cither are, or ceafc to be, the encourage-* 

mentsi 
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mcnts to certain virtues. Love in itfelf is no evil. 

Why Ihould we regard the pleafures as the caufc 

of the political corruption of manners ? Men have 

had in all ages nearly the fame wants, and in all 

ages have fatisficd thofe wants. The ages, or 

the nations mod addifted to love, have been thofe 

in which men were the ftrongeft and moft robuft. 

Edda, the Erfe poets, in fhort, all hiftory informs 

us, that the ages efteemed heroic and virtuous, 

I have not been the moft temperate, 

i .Youth are ftrongly attrafted by women : they 

} are more eager after pleafure than thofe of riper 

! years ; they are, however, commonly more hu- 

jmane and virtuous, at leaft more aftive, and 

I adtivity is a virtue. 

It was neither love nor pleafures that corrupt- 
ed Afia, enervated the manners of the Medes, the 
Aflyrians, Indians, &c. The Greeks, the Sara- 
cens, and Scandanavians, were neither more referv- 
cd nor more chafte than the Perfians and Medes, 
and yet the former have never been cited among 
effeminate nations. 

If there be a time when the favours of women 
can become a principle of corruption, it is when 
they are venal * ; when nioney, far from being the 
recompence pf merit and talents, becomes that of 
intrigue and flattery ; in (hort, when a fatrap or a 

• It may hi afiei ly/omt^ perhapi^ nnhtn tb$ tim mtas that tbi 
favours p/vfpmm win n»i 'Ofmalf 

nabob 
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nabob can, by means of injuftice and crimes, obtain 
from the fovcreign tht right of pillaging the peo- 
ple, and applying the fpoil to his own emolument. 

It is with women as with honours, they are 
the common objefts of the defire of men : if 
honours be the price of iniquity ; if to attain 
them the great muil be flattered ; if the weak 
muft be facrificed to the powerful, and the intc- 
reft of a nation to that of a fultan i then honours, 
fo juftly invented as a recompence and decoration 
of merit and talerits, become the fource of cor- 
ruption. Women, like honours, may, therefore, ac- 
cording to times and the manners, become the 
alternate encouragements to vice or virtue. 

The political corruption of manners therefore 
confifts only in the depravation of the means em- 
ployed to procure pleafures. The rigid moralift 
who preaches inceflantly againft pleafures, is 
nothing more than the echo of his ghoftly 
father. How can we cxtinguifh every defire 
in man without deftroying every principle of ac-» 
tion ? He who is affeiSled by no intereft, can 
have no motive to produce any adlion worthy a 
man. 
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CHAP. 



X. 



^ke pli(^fures of the fepfe^s ^re, in a manmr even un- 
known to nations tbefnfelves^ fhejr mfifi powerful 

motives. 

rir^HE fprings of afition in man are -carpo- 
X real pains and pl^afures. Why is hunger 
the moft habitual principle of hi^ aftivity ? Be- 
'caufe among .all his wants it is th^t which rctuma 
the m.pft frequently and qommands the moftipa- 
jpcrioufly. * It is hunger and the d.ifficujty of ap- 
peafing it, Ithat give ,to the ca;'niverous aoimals 
of the^foreft fo much fuperiority of intelleft over 
ithe grazing herds. It is hupger.tbat fyrnifhes tl\e 
fprmer with a hundred ingenio.us raethgds qf at- 
tacking and furprifing their gftme. It is hunger 
, that keeps the favages for fix HjOQths ,togeth€ir on 
j the lakes^ aqd in the woods : teaches thero to 
I bend tfee bow, to we^ve their nets, and fet the 
1 fnare^ for t^eir ,prey. Jt is hunger ^Ifp th^t 
among the polifl;ied Qatipn.s puts .the ^people .in ac- 
tion, teaches them to cultivate the land, Jearn 
an artful trade, and fill a difficult employ. But 
in the exercife of thefe employs each one forgets 
the motive that made him undertake it } for the 
mind is occupied, not with the want, but with the 
-means of appeafing it. The difficulty is not to 
cat, but to provide the repaft, 

Pleafurc 
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Pleafure and pain are, and always will be, the 
only principles of aftion in man.* IT heaven had 
provided for all his wants ; if nouriftiment proper 
for the body had been, like air and water^ an ele- 
ment of nature, man would have beea for ever 
wrapt up in floth. 

Hunger, and confequently pain, is the princi- 
ple of activity in the poor, that is of the greateft 
number : and pleafure is the principle of adivity 
in thofe who are above indigence, that is, the rich. 
Now, among all the pleafures, that which with- 
♦out doubt adts the moft forcibly on us, and com- 
municates the greateft energy to the foul, is the 
Jove of women. Nature, by attaching the greateft 
intoxication to the enjoyment of them, intended 

* If wants be.otfr ooly motives, it mud then be to them 
we owe the invention of arts and fciences. It is to that of 
hunger we are indebted for the art of tilling the foil, of 
^i^^Dg the plow-ihare, &c« It is to the neceility of de-^ 
fending ourfelves againft the rigour of the feafons we owe 
the art of building, of providing ourfelves with appa- 
lel, &c. 

As to what concerns the magnificence of equipages, drefsr 
and furniture, with regard to muiic, theatres, in a word, all 
the arts of luxury, it is to love, to the deiire of pleafing,, 
and the fear of cUfguft, that we are in like manner to attri- 
bute the invention. • Without love what arts would hav« 
yet been unknown ! What a fiupidity would there be ia 
nature ! Men withont wants would be without the princi* 
pte of adion : it is to the want of pleafure that youth owe, 
in part, their afUvity, and the fuperiority they have, IA 
that refpeA> over thofe of a more advanced age. 

to 
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to make them one of the moft powerful prin«« 
ciples of our adivity *. 

• There arc among the learned, they fay, thofe who con- 
demn themfclvcs to live in a retreat, far from the world. Now, 
how can we perfuade ourfelves, that in tbefe the Love of talents 
is founded on the loVe of corporeal pleafures, and above all 
that of women ? How can we reconcile thefe con traditions ? 
By fuppoiing it may be with a man of talents as with a mifer : 
if he deprive himfelf of necefTaries to-day, it is with the hop^ 
of enjoying fuperfluities to-morrow. Does the mifer wiih for 
9 fine feat, and the man of talents for a fine woman ? If to 
attain thefe be required great riches, and a great reputa* 
tion, thefe two men will labour to increafe, the one his riches, 
and the other his renown. Now, if during the time employed 
in the acquifition of the money and the fame, they fhould grov^ 
old, and contract habits that they cannot break, withoab ef- 
^ forts of which age has rendered them incapable ; the mifer and 
the man of talents will then die, the one without hishoufe, and 
the other without his miflrefs. 

It is not only between thefe two men, but alfo betweeif the 
coquet, and the fame mifer, that we find an infinity of fimiH- 
tudes. Each of them are more happy than is imagined, and 
each in the fame manner. The mifer, when counting his . 
jnoney, enjoys the approaching poiTefiion of every object that 
ihay be had in exchange for gold : and the coquet admiring 
herfelf in her glafs, enjoys in like manner by anticipation alt 
the homage that her beauty and graces can procare. I would 
advife thefe two to flop where they are, and not procure either 
a feat or lovers ; for they will find, in the enjoyments of thofe 
objefls of their defires, a difguft of which they are at prefenc 
ignorant. 

I The fiate of defire is a (late of pleafure. Houfes, lovers, 
t and women, that riches, beauty and talents can procure, are' 
\ pleafures of forefight, certainly lefs poignant, but more durable 
; than real and corporeal pleafures. The body foon becomes ex- 
haufted ; the imagination never. So that of all our pleafures, 
, the latter are thofe, in general, that give us, in the total of life^ 
the greateft fum of happinefs* 

No 
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' No patlion produces greater changes in man : 
its empire extends even to brutes. The timid 
animal that trembles at the approach of another 
that is even weaker than itfelf, becomes animated 
by love. At the conimand of love he ftops,- 
fhakes off every fear, attacks and defeats his equals, 
or even his fuperiors in ftrength. There are no 
dangers, no labours by which love can be dif- 
mayed. It is the'fpring of life. In proportion 
as its defires die away, man lofes his adivity ; and 
by degrees, death deprives hini of every other 
fenfation. 

Corporeal pleafure and pain are the real and 
only fpririgs of all government. We do not 
properly defire glory, riches and honours, but 
the pleafures only of which gtory, riches, and ho- 
nours are the reprefentatives ; and whatever men 
may fay, while we give the workman money that 
he may drink, to excite him to labour, we muft 
tttknowledge th£ power that the pleafures of thfe 
fcnfes have over us. 

- When! faid, in the Treatife of the Mind, that 
it is from the ftalk of corporeal pleafure and pain, 
that wc gather all our joys atid our piias^ I pub- 
lilhed an important truth. — What follows ? That 
it is not in the enjoyment of thefe fame pleafureji 
the political depravation of manners can coniift. 
Who in fad arq a corrupted and effeminate peo- 
^plc? They who acquire by vicious means the 
yot.It JL famg 
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fame pleafures that illuftrious nations acquire' by 
virtuous means." 

The deelamations of certain moralift^ will 
never prove any thing againft an author, whofe 
principles arc juftified and confirmed by ex- 
; perience. 

Let not this difcuffion of corporeal fenfibUky be 
regarded as foreign to my fubjeiS;. What have I 
propofed ? To (how that all men, equally well or- 
g^nifed, have an eq:Ual difpofition for underftand- 
ing. What have I done toward it ? I have diftin- 
guifhed between the mind or underftandjng, and 
the foul : I have proved, that the foul is in us 
nothing but the faculty of fenfation *, that the mind 
as the c&6t of ix: that in man all'i« fenfatioi*; 
that, confequently, corporeal fenfibility is the 
^principle of his wants, his pafTions, bis fociability, 
ihis ideas, his judgments, his defires, and his 
adions.; and that, in ihort, if all things can be 
explained by corporeal fenfibility, it is ufelefsto 
admit of any other faculty in us *. 

Man is a machine, that being put in motion^ 
by corporeal fenfibility,. ought to perform all that 
it executes. It is the wheel, that moved by a tor- 

* Befide the faculty of fen fation, man, they fay, is endowed 
with that of remembrance. I know it: but as the organ of 
the memory is corporeal, as its office coniifts in recalling im- 
prefiioDa that are pa((^ and as for that eifefl it muft excite ia 
us aflual fenfation s, I am not the leffi authori&d to af&xtp 
that in man all is fenfation* 

rentj 
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rent, raifes the piftons, and with them the water 
defigned to be thrown into the bafon prepared to 
receive it« • 

After having thus Ihown that all in us is redu- 
cible to fenfation and remembrance, and that our 
fenfacions are produced by the five fenfes only ; to 
difcover next if a greater or lefs underftanding 
be the efFe6t of a greater or lefs pcrfeftion of the 
organs, wemuft examine, if infaft, the fuperiori- 
ty of the mind or underftanding be always in pro- 
portion to the acutenefs of the fenfes, and the ex- 
tent of the memory. If experience prove the 
contrary, there is no doubt but that the ufual in- 
equality of minds muft proceed from another 
caufe. 

It is, therefore^ to the fole examination of 
tJiis faft, the queftion propofcd is now reduced, 
and it is to this examination we (hall owe its 
folution. 



hi CHAP. 
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C ^H A P. XI. 

Of the u^mlj exUni.of the. mfifjwxyf , 

, in,t^e,bppk;Qp x^t Mind, aiiA %lf obf^nvc : 
I. That riie Ha/dpuins^ the LqAgu^rAics^ the* 
Sqaligers,^ ip, fljort. ajJ: thq pTOfiigfesi qf^ rocmory:,^ 
hay^ comn^pp]y[, l>ad. l?m:; little g^u}S> ^^4 that, 
t^ey are never f^lag;^ in th? faji^e r^nlf^ with. 
M^chiayel>^Ne^^^i}, gn4(Tafii(i{f *; 
',- 2;. T:hat:tft,makp,cJiff:oRsri?s.QX, a^y l^irt^^ and; 
dcferve the title of inventor, or man of genius.^ 
iftwq^ mi^i^, aj&j l^ipactf^ hfs pjfqyedf mfd^tate 

Wifho.M?! a^gre^t U^dqflfepj^jng.f^ 

* i5^ i>^>^^ in bis'Efay en Critici/my 

Ai on the land ni^bile here the ocean gaim^ 
In other parts Jt leagues 'wide fan^y plains ; 
^bus in the foul *while memmry pre*vaih, 
^he Jo/id poiju'r of underftanding fails ; 
Where beams of 'warm imagination play 9 
The memory^ s f of t figures mtlt a^way. 
This feems to he a *vulgar error % a frong memory attd a fer^ 
tile in'vention frequently go tsgetbefy the former being of the utmojt 
utility to the latter. If a man fh all fit doiun to in*vent, be njoill- 
fifsd th^t a complete retrofpeS of all he has fcen, heard or read, 
fvl^ti^e fo'-af^ fcitnce, v:ill afford ^him the greatefi ajjijiancein-^ 
his further in'ventions or improvements in that fcience, 

f A great memory makes a great fcholar; meditation makes 
the man of genius* The original mind, the mind of a pecu-^- 

liar 
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He who would acquire a great memory, fliould 
iimproveitbydailypraftice. He that wbuld acquire- 
.d certain hubit of meditation, Ihould in like man- 
lier improve it by dally exercife. Now the time 
/pent in meditation, is not employed in ftoring up 
fafts in the memory. The min who compares 
and meditates much, has therefore comnlonljr the 
Jefs memory^ as he makefe the lefs ufe of it. Of 
ivhat ufe, moreover, is a great memory? The 
rmoft comttion will anfwer the purpofe of a great 
inan. He who undcrftands his own language, 
Jias already a jgi*eat number ^f ideas, . To iherit 
the title of a man of underftanding, what is he to 
do ? Compare his ideas with each other, and by 
that mean obtain fome conclufion new and inte-i 
refting, either by being ufeful or agreeable. Tha 
memory charged with all the words of a language, 

ifiar turn, fappofes A comparifon oF objefts with each othert 
iind a diicern merit of relations unknown to ordinary men. R; 
is not fo with the man Qf the tvorld : his mind is compbfed of 
taft^and memory. He whojcho^s the inoft remarkable paf- 
fages in hiflory, i%e ktloft bdhs lAofts, and ciirions anecdotes, il 
vthe moft ag'reeiible cb&plhf6iu Newton, Locke, and Cor- 
.^eille, were tindcrftbod by feW. The ibati of profbohd pene- 
tration is nt)t adapted tb the ^AfOlmode* 3f the man of the 
world be nbt a fnbHme ^oet, a( fit^6 painter^ a profound philo- 
ibpher, or jfttit general, he i§ at Ibft quite amiable. If h& 
teputatioh do ibt extend ^e;^oiti<l the<!h'de of hi^acquaintahce, 
it 18 becadlB hb doles not v^ritej doef Mt improve any fcienc(|, 
iind Tt^dtVUilAmf nfcM 6)i&ankiiftd^ pti therefoft pqght not 

,L2 im4 
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and confcqucntly with all the ideas of a people,' 
is like a palet charged with a certain number of 
colours : the painter has on that palet the matter 
of an excellent pidure ; it is for him fo to ufe and 
difpofe them, that they may produce a great truth 
in the (hades, and a great force of colouring, in a 
word, a beautiful painting. 

A common memory has even more extent than 
is imagined. In Germany and England there is 
fcarce a man of education, who does not under- 
ftand three or four languages *. Now if the ftudy 
of thofe languages be comprifed in the common 
plan of education, it cannot fuppofe anything more 
than a common organifation : all men are therefore 
endowed by nature with more memory than is re- 
quifite to inveftigate the greatcft truths f. From 

* If the French anderfland no language bat their own, it is 
the effed of their edttcation, and not their organifation ; let 
them pafs fosne years at London or Florence, and they will 
cafily underAand Engliih or Italian. 

t Nature, they fay, has given to every nation fome peca-r 
liar quality or genius. There is no nation in Europe that has 
not made fome fuccefsful alterations in their military exercifes 
and evolutions, after the Pruifians. But too much ilruck with 
the brilliancy of thefe evolutions, have thefe nations cultivated 
the means of exciting cotttage in their foldiers? I doubt it. 
The Europeans have not the fame motives to expofe their lives 
in battle, that the Greeks and Romans had : and confequent^ 
Jy, the courage of armies does not fliow itfelf in enterprizes 
equally hazardous ; and m^y be reduced, perhaps, in every 
warrior, to the fole principle of not bciog the .firfl; to r^4 
away. 

i . J whcnQO 
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^Whence I infer, that if the fuperiority of the mind 
coofifts principally, as Mr. Hobbes remarked, in' 
the knowledge of the true fignification of words, 
and if there be no man who in refledling on 
ihofe of his own language only, would not find 
more queftions to difcufs than he could refolve in 
thccourfe of a long life, no man can complain of 
his memory. There are, they fay, quick and 
flow memories : we have ip faft, a quick remem- 
brance of the words of our own language, and a 
more flow remembrance of thofe'of a foreign tongue; 
efpecially^ if we fpeak It but feldom^ Bi;it what 
can we conclude from hence ? Only that we have 
a remembrance of objefts more or lefs prompt, 
according as they are more or lefs familiar to us. 
There is but one real and remarkable difference iti 
memories, which is the inequality of their extent. 
Now, if all men equally well organifed^ are, as J 
haVjC proved, endowed with a memory fpfficient 
to exalt them to the highefl: ideas, genius is thjen 
not the produft of a great memory. Confult on 
this fubjeft, chap. iii. difc. iii. of the Treatife on 
the Mind. I have there confidered this queftion 
in every light. My opinion appears to have 
been generally adopted, becaufc experience has 
confirmed its truth, and proved, that in general, 
it is not to the defeft of the memory we ought. 
to refer the imperfedion of the mind or under- 
Ikanding. 

L 4. J>oc4 
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Does, it proceed from the unequal perfeftion of 
the other organs ? I ftiall now examine that 
Queftion. ■ ' 

CHAP. XIL 

0/ the unequal perfeMion of the organs of thefenfeu 

IF in men all be corporeal fenfation, they do 
not then differ among themfelves, but in the 
degrees of their fenfations. The five fenfes are 
the organs of thofe fenfations ; they are the paf- 
fages by which idea^ penetrate even to the foul. 
But are thefe paffages equally open in all ; and ac^ 
cording to the different ftrudure of the organs of 
fight, hearing, touching, tafte, and fmell *, doe^i. 
not each man <High«-4o fmell, tafte, touch, fee, and 
hear differently ? Laftly, (hould not thofe mea. 
who have the fineft organs have ' the greateft dif- 
cernment f, and be, perhaps, the only men that 
can have it in any remarkable degree ? 

* Let it sot be iiippored^ however^ that tbafe i» ad ex<^' 
treme difference in tJie coounoii organiraticm of men. AU 
have not the fame ear, yet in a concert, at certain tunes, all th9 
mulicianSy all the dancers in an opera^ and all the foldiers of a 
U^tali(»n n^ore equally in meafure. 

t Among men the moft perfedlly organifed, if ther.e, be few 
of remarkable acutenefs, it is, they fay, becaufe the underftand^ 
iBg is the conjuoA eflfeft of the fincnefs of the ftnfes, and of a 
good edqcatipn. ^ \% fp : but on this fappofitiooi it would bo 
at leall impoffible that a good education, without a. peculiar 
and remarkable perfeftion of the fenfes, could form a great man, 
)^aUi}xis fadl is diff roved by e;^eHence. 

Experience 
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^ Experience, I anfwer, does not here agree with 
rcafon : it demonftrates clearly that it is to the 
fenfcs we owe our ideas, but it does not demon- 
ftrate that our difcernment is always in propor- 
tion to the greater or lefs perfeftion of the fenfes* 
Women, for example, who are of a more delicate 
texture than men, have more fenfibility in the 
touch, but have not more underftanding ♦ than 
Voltaire, the man, perhaps, the moft furprifing of 
all others, for the fecundity, extent, and diverfity 
of his talents: 

Homer and Milton were early blind. A 
blindnefs fo premature (bould imply fome impfcr-^ 
feftion in the organ of fight : yet how ftrong and, 
brilliant were their imaginations ? A fimilar ob- 
fervation may be made on M. BufFon ; he is ftiort-« 
lighted : yet what mind more comprehenfive, and 

* The organlfation of the two fexes, is witbont doubt, in 
fome refpeds very diiferent : but is tbii diference to be regard«» 
ed as the caufe of the inferiority of the minds of women ? No: 
on the contrary, it Is evident, that no woman being organifed 
as a man f, none of them confeqnently ihould have as much 
underftanding. Now» can the genius of Sappho, Hyppathia^ 
Elizabeth, Catherine IL &c. be efteemed inferior to that of 
' inen I If women be in general inferior, it is becaufe in general 
they receive a dill wor(^ education. Compare together wo* 
pen of \tTy diiFerent conditions, fach as princeiTes and cham'« 
bermaids ; I fay, that thefe two ranks of women have com*- 
monly as much underftanding as their hufi>ands. Why ? Be« 
caufe the two fexes have. here received an education equally bad* 

• + WiH this he allonjoed, as to tuhat regards the fenJibiUty ofthi 
irgam f Are there not many women of a more rohufi orgamfa*^ 
imthan ibegtneraHtyofmen^ 

-' what 
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what ftyle more beautiful ^. Among thofe who 
have the fenfe of hearing in the greateft perfec-*- 
tion, are there any fuperior to the St. Lamberts, 
the Saurins, the Nivernois, &c. Of thofe who 
have the fenfes of tafting and fmelling in the great-, 
eft perfeftion, are there any who have more genius 
than Diderot, Roufleau, Marmontel, Duclos, &c. ? 
In whatever manner we interrogate experience, it. 
will conftantly anfwer, that the greater or lefs fu- 
periority of mind is independent of the greater or 
Icfs perfeftion of the organs of the feftfes^ and that, 
all men equally, well organifed, are endowed by 
nature with a .finenefs of the fenfes fufficient to 
lead them to the greateft d.ifcpveries in mathe- 
pnatics, chymiftry, politics, phyfics, &c. f.. 



* It has not been remarked, that In the greateft painter?^ 
tVe fenfe of feeing is much more acute than that of other 
men. 

+ If a greater or lefs underftanding depends on the greater 
or lefs finenefs of the fenfes, it is probable that the different 
temperatures of the air, the difference of latitudes and aliments, 
jnuii have feme inifiuence on minds, and confequently that the 
country moft favoured by heaven (bould produce the mod in- 
genious inhabitants. Now, how can we imagine, that from 
the beginning of time to the prefent day, the inhabitants 
offuch country rouH not have acquired a remarkable fupe. 
riority over other nations ? That they muft not have invented 
the beft laws, and confequently have been the beft governed i 
That they muft not in the conrfe of time have fubdued the 
ether nations, and in fhort, have produced, in every clafs^ tfa^ 
greateft.number of renowned men f 

The generating climate of fuch a people is hitherto unknown.* 
Hiftory does not point out any one among the nations endow^r 
«d with a conftant fuperioricy of under Ilaadioj; above i^ll o^her^ ; 

it 
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If the fublimity of the mind fuppofed fo great . 
a pferfcdlion in the organs, before a man is engag- 
ed in difBcult ftudies, before he entered, for ex- 
ample, in the career of letters or of politics, we 
Ihould examine if he have the eye of an eagle, 
the feeling of the fcnfitive plant, the nofe of the 
foXy and the ear of the mole. 

Dogs and horfes, they fay, are efteemed more 
or lefs, according as they fpring from this or that. 
race. Therefore, before employing i man, we 
ihould afk if he fprang from an ingenious or ftupid 
father. Now thefe queftions are never alked ; 
Why ? Becaufc the ' moft ingenious fathers fre* 
* quently beget fooUQi children V becaufe men the 
beft organifed, have frequently but little under- 
ftanding, and in fhort, becaufe experience proves 
the inutility of fuch queftions: all it teaches us, 
is, that there are men of genius of every make, 
and every temperament, that neither the fanguine, 

it (hows, on the contrary, that from Deli to Peterfburg, all na- 
tions have been facccffively ignorant and enlightened : that ia 
the fame Situations every people, as M. Robertfon remarks, 
have the fame laws, and the fame fagacity, and that we find, 
for this reafon, the manner of the ancient Germans among 
the modern Americans. 

The difference of latitude and nouriihment has therefore nol 
influence on the minds of men, and pc-rhaps it has lefs than i«| 
imagined on their bodies. In faft, the greateft part of poli-|! 
tlcians in calculating the population of cities and empires fromr 
the number of deaths, have from thence obferved, that, at leaft 
in the greateft part of Europe, the duration of lift is nearly 

the fame, , 

. the 
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the bilious, or phlegmatic, the great or little, the rat^ 
the lean, the robuft, the tender, the melanchoUc 
(2.) or the moft ftrong and vigorous^ are always' 
the rtioft ingenious*. 

But fuppofe a man to have extreme fenfibility, 
iK^hat follows ? That he will fometimfes have fen- 
fations unknown to the common rank of men : that 
he will feel what a left deficacy of organifatioa 
will not permit another man to feel. But will he^ 
have more difeernment ? No : becaufe thofe fen- 
^ations, always fruitkfs till the moment they are 
compared with each other, will cohftantly prefcrve 
the fame relation to each other -f-. But, fuppofe 
the underftanding to be proportionate to the fine-* 
nefs of the fenfes; and that there are truths whicli 
cannot be comprehended but by ten or twelvS 
men of the firft organifation. In this cafe the 
human mind would not be capable of perfeftibility* 

* M. RoafTeaDy p. 500 and 323 of his Emilias, fays, *^ The 
^ more hearty and robuft a child grmvs the more jadicious and 
^* refpedlable he becomes. To enjoy the inflraments of oar in* 
** telligence, the body diuft be heathful and robaft." A good 
conftitation of body renders the operations of the mind eafy 
and efficacious. Bot if M. RoaiTeaa confult experience, lie wiU 
iind, that the fickly, the delicate, and the deformed, have a^ 
mtsch underllanding as the moil vigorous, and well made* 
Witnefs Pafca], Pope» Boilltoo, and Scarron. 

f A fenfation of the memory is nothing but a fad the more^ 
that may be replaced by another. * Now a fa£l adds nothing 
to the aptitude men have to underhand ing, becaafe that ap- 
titttde is nothing elfe than the power of obferving the relation^ 
that diverfe objeAs have to each othSr« 

I may 
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r may alfo add^ that thefe men fo finely organifcd, 
would neceflarily attain a degree of knowledge in 
ihe fciences, that would be i/icommunicable to the' 
common rank of men. Now, fuch degree of 
knowledge has never been perceived. 

There are no vuths contained in the works of 
Locke and Newton, that are not now compre- 
henfible by all men pf a common organifatign,. 
and that have not any extraordinary excellence of 
tafting, fmellingj feeing, hearing, and feelings 

I may alfo add> that ^s there is nothing fimilar 
in nature *, among thofe men who have the fined 
gVganif^tion, each of them muft be, in fome re-' 
fpefts, fuperior to the reft.. Every man, therefore, 
muft feel . fenfacions,. and acquire ideas that are 
incommunicable to his fellows. Now there are 
no ide.as of this kind.; whoever has fujch as are 
clear, can. cafily communicate them to others. 



'* Does (he diffim;litade of beings exifl in their prtnciplesr 
e^ ifr their development! ? ^ Tknow not : O^ this we are cer- 
tao^j that:t)ii^:raq^ of c^^Ie becpix^ fironger or^eaker, improTe 
0/ degener^t^e^ according to the goodnefa and abundance of theif 
pafture, and the fame we obferve in oaks : when we fee fome 
Hiorty foi)»e4alJ, fome (irait, and others crooked ; infliort» no twt> 
frees (that ar^ahki^Iutelyfinilary it is,.perhap9j becaufe no twa 
of them have received precifcly the fame culture, or are placed in 
afimilar fituation, are; expofed to the fame wind, or planted in 
the fame foil. Now, among inanimate beings, the x\id» 
^ their^development amfwers tp that of the education of man» 
which is, perhaps, never the fame, becaufe, no two of them, as 
i have proved in the firft feftioB^ can receive precifely thcfame 
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There are, therefore, no ideas that men, commonly 
well drganifed, cannot attain. 

The caufes that would operate moft efficacioufly 
on minds, would be, without doubt, the differences 
of latitudes and nourifhments. Now, as I have al- 
ready faid, the grofs Engliftiman who feeds on butter 
and flefh, and breathes a foggy air, has not certain- 
ly lefs underftanding than the lean Spaniard, who 
lives on garlic and onions, in a very dry air. 
M. SHaw, an Englifh phyfician, who from the 
fidelity and accuracy of his obfervations, as well 
as from the late dace of his voyage into Barbary, 
deferves our confidence, fays, when fpeaking of 
the Moors, " The fmall progrefs this people 
" have made in the arts and fciences, is not the 
V efiPeft of incapacity or natural ftupidity. The 
" Moors have an acute underftanding, and even 
genius. If they do not apply themfelvcs to th« 
ftudy of the fciences, it is becaufc being with- 
** out motives to emulation, thei^ government 
** does not leave them either liberty or Icifurefuf- 
** ficient to cultivate and improve them. The 
*' Moors, like the greateft part of the Orientals, 
'** being born flaves, are naturally enemies to all 
]** labour that does not direftly promote their pre- 
'** feni and pcrfonal intereft.** 
' It is liberty alone, that can kindle among, a 
.people the facred fire of glory and emulation. If 
there be periods when, like thofe rare birds brought 
into a country by a ftorm of wind, great men 

appear 
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Appear on a fuddcn in an empire, this apparition 
is not to be regarded as theefFedt of a phyfical, 
but a moral caufe. In every government, where 
talents are rewarded, thofe rewards, like the teeth 
of the ferpent, planted by ;Cadmus, will produce 
men. If Defcartes, Corneille, &c. rendered the 
reign of Lewis 'XIII. illuftriousj Racine, Bayle, 
&c. that of Lewis XIV. Voltaire, Montcfquieu, . 
Fontenclle, &c. that of Lewis XV. it is, becaufe 
the arts and fciences were under Chefe different 
reigns, fucceflively protedted by Richelieu, Col- 
bert, and the late duke of Orleans the regent- 
Great men, whatever has been faid, belong not to 
the reign of Auguftus or Lewis XIV. but to the 
reign that protefts them. 

If any imagine that it is to the firft fire of 
youth, to the frefhnefs of the organs, if I may fo 
fay, that we owe the fine compofitions of great 
men ; they deceive themfelves. Racine was but 
. thirty, when he produced his Alexander, and his 
Andromache ; but he was fifty, when he wrote 
Athalia, and the latter piece is certainly not infe- 
rior to the former *• It is not, moreover, a flight 

• At the end of a certain number of years, a man is, they 
fay» no longer the fame compofer. Voltaire at fixty was no 
longer the Voltaire of thirty. Be it fo : yet he was equally 
fagaciouB. If two men, without being exadlly iimllarf can run 
' as faft, leap as high, (hoot as true, and llrike a ball as far, the 
*on'fe as the other, they may, without being prccifely the fame, 
kave an e^ual underftanding* 

indif- 
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indifpofition, which may occafion a ftate of health 
more or lefs delicate, that can extinguKh ^nlus. 

We do not enjoy every year the fame health 5 
yet the lawyer gains or lofes every year nearly the 
fame number of caufes; the phyfician kills or cures 
nearly the fame number of patients j and the man 
of genius, diftrafted neither by bufinefs nor piea- 
fure, by violent paflions nor grievous maladies, 
jproduces every year nearly the fame number of 
compofitions; 

Whatever difference there may he in the diet 
of nations, or the climate they inhabit i in a wordi 
whatever difference there may be in their temper 
rament % it will not augment or diminifh the ap- 
titude that men have to underftanding. It is not^ 

* The aptitude or difpoiition for underftanding or difcero- 
hyent, as I fhall fhow hereafter, is only an aptitude to difcem 
Irke refemblance or difFerence, the -agreement or difagreomeiit 
bistween different oi>jeds« That the diver/ity of temperameiKs 
sin4 climates may occafion a difFerence in the manners and in- 
cHnatiorre of a people; that the favage hunters in the woody 
countries, would be herdfmen io a grazing ccmiitry» may very 
well be: but it is not lefs true, that in every country- the inha- 
bitants conftantly perceive the (kme relations between the fame 
obje^s. So, from the moment' that* thefe wandering natives 
unite into nations, when the marihes are dried ap, and foreils 
cat down, the diverfity of climates has had no fenfible influ- 
ence on their minds ; and we, therefore, find in Sweden and 
Denmark, as accomplifiied geometricians, chymifts, naturU 
philofophers, moralifts, &c* as in Greece or Italy, ** The 
, *' climate of Pcrfia^ fays Chardin, is the moft proper to prp- 
** mote the vigour both of body and mind." Their climate^ 
'however, gives the Perfians no more. genius than the French. 

; ? there; 
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therefore, on the ftrength of the body *, or the 
juvenility of the organs, or the greater or lefs per- 
feftion of the fenfes, that depends thd greater or 
lefs fuperiority of the underftanding. To con- 
clude, that experience demonftrates the truth of 
this faft, is no. great niatter ; I can alfo prove^ 
that if this faft exifts, it is becaufe it cannot exift 
ptherwife, and alfo, that it is a caufe hitherto un- 
known, that we muft, look for the explication of 
the phenomenon of the inequality of under- 
ftandings. 

To confirm the truth of this opinion, I think, 
that after having demonftratcd that in men all is 
fcnfation, we muft conclude, that if they differ 
among themfelves, it conftantly proceeds from the 
different degrees of their fcnfations bnly, 

• If the rapcriorify of the mind be independent of the 
greater or lefs vigour of temperaments, and the greater or lefa 
fioenefsofthe fenfes, wherie ihall we fearch the caufe of this 
fuperiorit]^ ? In the perfeAion of the interior organifation they 
will fay : bat, I anfwer, if in a clock its interior perfection be 
ihown by the preciiion with which it marks the hour, in maa 
the perfedlion of his interior organifation (hows itfelf, in like 
manner, (at lead, fo far as regards the underdanding) by that 
of the Eve fenfes, to which it owes all its ideas. The perfec- 
tion of the exterior organifation, fuppofes, therefore, that of 
the interior. Bat to prove that this laft fort of perfedion caa 
have no influence on the underftanding, it will fujEce to fhow, 
(in conformity to experience) that its fuperiority is intirely in« 
dependent of the greater or lefs perfedion of the five fenfes* 
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C H A P. XIII. 
On the different manner of receiving fen[atton$. 

ME N have different taftes r but this difTc- 
rence may be either the efFedl of habit 
and education, or of the unequal fenfibility of their 
organifation. That the Negro, for example^ 
feels more pleafure in beho-lding the footy com- 
plexion of an African beauty, than in the rofes 
and lilies of an European, is in him the efFeft of 
habit. That men, according to the country they 
inhabit, are more affefted with this or tliat fort 
cf mufic*, and become in confequence fufcepti- 
ble of particular imprefllons, is alfo the eflfeft of 
habit* All taftes that are factitious, and pro- 
duced by the difference af education, arc not here 
the objeds of rsy inquiry ^ I here treat oaly of the 

* Af. RouJJfcau in his Mufical DiBhnary^ rthNs a remarkahfi 
inflancf tfthis kind. There is^ fays he, among the S*wi/s a turer 
they caU RaHS'des-^VaehtSy njtfhich nvas held fo Star by them, 

ihau if ivas forlidy under pain $/ deaths f» flay it atnong the 
Sxvi/i trceft ; Jor it made thcfi that heard it hnrjt inte tears^ 
de/erif or die, hy eeeciting in them an ardent define again to fee 
their nathte country. It is in n;ain to /earth in this tune for fmb 
enitgetic actonUJUL are cafahio offrodneing fach wonderfml ef^ 

-fe^s. The/e efeSs ate never produced on ftrangeru hut pro^ 
ceodfrom hmhit^ and hy recallipg to the mind$ of thoje vtyho hear 
ibis tune, their country ^ their youth, their former pleafure, and an^ 
iient manner of liming^ from 'whence arifes a piercing grief on r§m 

filling ihut ail tke/t are no ttiou* 

different 
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different taftes produced by the mere diiTcrent fen- 
jfations felt at the prefcnce of the fame objeft. 

To know exactly what this difference is, we 
muft have been fucceflively ourfelves and others. 
Now as this can never be, it is only by confider* 
ing, with a very great attention, the diverfc im- 
preflions that the fame objefts appear to mak« on 
different men, that we can attahi fome difcovery 
relative to this matter. If we examine this point 
clofcly we (hall find, that if one faw fquare what 
another faw round ; that milk appeared white to 
one and red to another ; thiat to fome men a rofe 
feemcd a thiftle, and a well-proportioned man 
appeared a monfter, it would be impoffible that 
men fliould communicate their ideas, and under- 
ftand each other : but they do underftand each 
other ; the fame objefts therefore excite in them 
nearly the fame impreffions. 

To make this matter more clear, let us fee in 
one and the fame inftance, in what men differ and 
refemble each other. 

They all refemble each other in one point 5 and 
that is, they would all free themfelvcs from dif- 
quietude: confequently they would all be em- 
ployed, and the more lively that employment, 
the more agreeable k is to them 5 provided, how- 
ever, the impreflion^be not fo pungent as to ex- 
cite pain. 

Men differ in this, that the degree of emotion 

which one regards as an cxccfs of plcafure, is 

M 2 fometimes 
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fometimes in another the beginning of.pain. Th^ 
eye of my friend may be pained by a degree of 
light that gives me pleafure ; and yet we both 
agree that light is the moft pleafing objeft in na- 
ture. Now from whence proceeds this unifor- 
mity of judgment, with this difference of fenfa- 
tioa? From the infignificancc in the degree of 
difference, and bccaufe a tender fight finds the 
fame pleafure in a fmaU degree of light, that a 
ftrong fight does in the blaze of a mid-day fun. 
Let us pafs from phyfics to morality, and we fliall, 
fee ftill lefs difference in the manner men are af- 
fefted by the fame objedls, and fhall find, in 
confequence, among the Chinefe ^ all our Euro- 
pean proverbs : from whence- 1 conclude, that the 
trivial differences in the organifation of difierent 
people, ought not to be regarded v for in compar- 
ing the fame-objefts every nation forms the fame 
canckiGons. 

The invention of the fame arts wherever there 
are the fame wants, and where the. arts have bcea 
equally encouraged by government, is another 
proof of the eflfential equajity of mindsu To con- 
firm this truth, I may alfo cjte the refemblance 
obferved in the laws and governments of different 
people. Afia, fays M. Poivre, peopled in a great 



• Except in what has an immediate and peculiar relation 
to the oriental cuftoms and government, there arc • no pro- 
verbs more fimilar than thofe of the Germans and the Chi- 
fide. 

part 
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pan by the Malaccans, is governed by our an- 
cient feudal laws. The inhabitants of Malacca, 
like our anceftors, are not agricultors, but have 
like them a courage the moft ralhand determined*, 
dourage, therefore, is not, as fome ftill aflert, 
the effe<3: -of a particular organifation io the Eu- 
ropeans. Men refemble each other more than is 
<:omm(Wily imagined* Where they difFcr it is in 
the degrees of their fenfations. Poetry, for ex* 
ample, makes an agreeable imprefiion on almoH: 
every one. Every one repeats with almoft equal 
^ntbufiafm, the hymn to light, that begins the 
third book of Paradife Loft -, but,- they will fay, 
if this paffage admired by all is equally pleafing 
^ CO all, it is becaufe in paiatiiiig the magnificent ef- 

* If the Malaccans, fays M. Poivre, had been nearer 
neighbours to China, that empire would have been foon, 
conquered, and the form of its government changed. No- 
thing, fayfi that author, equals the paffions of the Malaccans 
fqr tnefc and plunder ^ but are they the only nation of 
thieves ? Whoever reads hiftory, finds, that this love of ra- 
pine is ui>happily common to all men, and is founded on 
^heiridlenefs. They are better pleafed, in general, to live 
by plunder and incurfions, and by expofing themfelves three 
or four nK)nths in the year to the greateft dangers, than be 
fubjefl to the daily labour of agriculture. But why then are 
not all nations thieves ? Becaufe to plunder it is neceiTary to 
be fituate near nations that have fomething to lofe, that is 
foclx 6s are agricaltors and rich : if not, they have no choice 
%ut to labour or ftarve. 

Every country has it Malaccans, In the Roman catholic 
countries the clergy pillage, like them, the tenth of the har- 
veft : ^nd what the Malaccans take by violence, the prieiU 
^et by canning, and by a panic terror. 

M 3 feds 
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feds of light, the poet makes ufe oi a word, that 
by not expreOing any particular degree of Hght^ 
leaves cvcrf one at liberty to colour the objeQis 
with that tint of light which is moft agreeable to 
his fight. Be it lb : but if light did not make a 
ftrong and lively impreffion on all, would it be 
linivcrfally regarded as the moft admirable objcd 
in natunc ? Does not that vortex of fire in which 
Elmoft all nations ha^ placed the throne of the 
Divinity, prove the uniformity of impreffions re* 
ceived at the prefcnce of the fame objedts *. 
Without this uniformity (which fome phik)fo* 
phers, not very accurate, have taken from the 
notion of the abfolute good and beautiful) od 
what foundation could the rules of tafte have beea 
cftabliflied ? 

The fimple and magnificent piftures of nature 
ftrike all men. But do thofe piflures make pre- 
cifely the fame impreffion on each of them ? No: 
"we learn, however, from experience, that thie im- 
prefiions are nearly fimilar ^ fo that objeds ex* 
tremcly pleafing to fome are always more or lefs 
pleafing to others. It is in vain to repeat here 

* To prove the diiFerence of (^nfatiofs produced by ih^ 
fight of the fame objeds, they citA the iiiftanee of pAiaters, 
who give a tinge of ydlow or grey to nil their figures ; hm 
if this defed in their colouring were an impeKfe^ion io th^ 
organ of iight, and that ail otjeCli really appeared to th^m 
tioged with yellow and grey» the white on their palet 
would appear fo alfo, and they would paint wbkft thDnght^y 
fawgrey, 

that 
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tbat the uniformity of impreffions produced by the 
beautiful defcriptions of poetry, is merely apparent ; 
that it is in part the cffeft of the uncertain figni- 
fications of words, and of a latitude in the ex- 
prei!ions * that correfponds cxaftly to the varfous 
fenfations felt by the afpcft of the fame objeds. 
Admitting the fiaft, it is ftill true, that there are 
•works generally eftcemed, and confcquently rules 
of tafte, the obfervation of which produces in 
all the fenfaiion of beauty. If this queftion be 
thoroughly examined, it will appear from the dif- 
ferent manner in which men are afFefted by the 
fame obje&s, that the difference of impreflioa 
arifes more frotn their moral tbaa their corporeal 
properties. 

The refult of this chapter is, that the diverfity 
of tafl«s in men, fuppofes a fmall difference only 
in the degrees of their fenfations : that the unifor* 
mity of their judgments^ proved by the unifor- 
mity of the proverbs of different nations 5 by the 

* If i fliould be ftfited again why there are in every lan- 
guage fo many words of indeterminate iigni6cationy I fliould 
add to what I have faid on thU fufajed in the $th chapter 
of this kd^fm, tbat want prefided at the formation of lattp 
guBges ; and tkat in the invention of words, men in endea- 
vouring to communicate their ideas in the moft^iiacile 
manner, perceived, that if they made as maoy virords as 
there are, for example, different degrees of magnitude, light, 
gravity^ &c. their multiplicity would furcharge the memory : 
and that therefore it was neceffary to fuffer certain words to 
retain that vague fignification, which renders their applica- 
tion more general, and the iludy of languages more concife. 

M 4 rcfcm* 
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rcfemblance of their laws and governments; bjr 
the tafte that all have for poetry, and the fini- 
'ple and magnificent piftures of nature, demon- 
,ftrate that the fame objedts make nearly the fame 
imprefljons on all men ; and that if they differ, jc 
is never but in the degrees of their fcnfations t. 

CHAP. XIV. 

^bat the fmall difference perceived between our fenfa^' 
tionSy has no influence on' the underjlandtng. ^ 

ME N at the prefence of the fame objefts 
can doubtlefs feel different fenfations ; 
but can they in confequence perceive different re- 
lations between thefe fame objefts ? No : and fup- 
pofing, as I have elfewhere faid, that fnow fhould 
appear to fome a degree whiter than to others, 
they would flill all agree that fnow is the wbiteft 
of all bodies. 

7 If nature, as has been fuppofed, gives men ibch unequa} 
dirpoHtion to underftanding or difcernment, why in the arts 
of dancing, niu£c, painting, do the difciples fcarce ever 
. equal their mailers |, and why does not the unequa] difpo- 
£tion in nature overbalance in the pupils the fma]l fuperior 
degree of attention that the mailers perhaps exercife in the 
iludy of their art. 

X This will fcarce be allcujtd, Raphael nxjas the iifciple of 
Peruginoj a name that nuould ha*ue hen long finci forgot^ but for 
the tranfcendant accompUfbrnents of the fcbelarm Mawffimlar 
injfances might hi produced* 

In 
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In order that men (hould perceive difFcrent re- 
lations between the fame objcfts, thofe objefts 
muft excite in them impreflions of a nature al- 
: together peculiar : that wood on fire (hould 
freeze fome, and that water condenfed by cold 
fhould burn others ; that all the objefts of nature 
fhould offer to each individual a chain of relations 
altogecber different ; and in (hort, that men (hould 
be with regard to each other what they are with 
regard to thofe infeds whofe eyes being con- 
-ftrufted in a different manner, doubtlefs fee ob- 
je6ls under very different forms. 

On this fuppofition individuals would have no 
analogy in their ideas and fentiments. Men could 
neither commutjicate their knowledge, nor im- 
prove their reafon, nojr labour in common on the 
immenfe edifice of arts and fciences. Now ex- 
perience proves, that men make every day difco- 
veries, and improve the arts and fciences ; there- 
fore they perceive the fame relations between ob- 

jea§. 

The enjoyment of a fine woman may excite in 
the foul of my friend an intoxication of delight 
that it does, not produce in mine -, but that enjoy- 
^lent is in both him and me the moft poignant 
pf all pleafures. When two men receive a ftroke 
pf the fame; force, they feel perhaps two diftinft 
jmprefTions ; but if the violence of the blow be 
doubled, tripled^ quadrupled, the pain that each 

* of 
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of them feels will ib like manner be doubled, tri- 
pled, quadrupled. 

Suppofe the difference of our feafatioos at the 
fight of the fame objcfl; to be more conGderable 
than it really is, it is evident, that the objeAs 
preferving the fame relation to each other, would 
ftrike us with a conftant and uniform proportion. 
But, they will fay, cannot this difference in our 
fenfations change our moral aflfedbns, and caor* 
not this change produce the difference and inequa- 
lity in minds ? I anfwer, tha£ all direrfity of af- 
fedion ♦ caufed by any difference in the bodily 
organifation, has not, as experience proves, ' any 
influence on the mind* We may therefore prefa* 
either red or yellow, and ftill be, like Delambeft 
and Clairaut, an equally great geometrician : our 
.palates may be unequally delicate, and we may be 
equally good poets, painters, or philofophers. In 
Ihort we may with a taftc for four or fwect, for 
milk or anchovies, be an equally great orator, 
phyiician, &c. All thefe taffes in us are nothing 
ipore than unconnected and fterile fadls* It is 
the fame with regard to our ideas, till the moment 
they are compared with each other. Now to 
give our&lves the trouble of comparing them, 
^e muft be excited by fome intereft. But when 
men have this intereff^ and compare thefe ideas, 

* The only affeAiona tkat have any feofible efFea on tla 
nindi are thofe that depend on education and prejudice. 

why 
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why do they draw the fame conclufioos? 
Becau(^, notwithftanding the difFereace of their 
afFe<ftiofis, and the wncqual perfc<Sion of their or- 
gans, they can all attain the fame ideas. In h£t, 
while the fcale of proportions in which objeftjB 
ftrike us, is not broken, our fenfations conftantly 
prefer ve the fame relation to each other, A rofe 
of. a very deep colour, when compared with an- 
other rofe, ftill appears deep to every eye. We 
make the farne judgments of the fame objefts. 
We can therefore alvrays acquire the feme num- 
ber, of ideas, and confequently the fame extent of 
underftanding. 

Men that are commonly well organized, are 
like certain fonorous bodies, that without being 
exaftly the . fame, flill yield the fame number of 
founds *. It refult$ from what has been here 

* Certaui bodies yield the fame number of {ovtndB, bu^ 
not thofe of the fame kind. It is the fame with the mind. 
It prefents ideas or images equally fair* but difFerent, ac- 
cording to the various objedis with which chance has £lled 
the memories. 

Does my memory, reprefent nothing but faow and ice* thf 
tempefts of the north, and the flames of Vefuvius or Eda ? 
With thefe materiali what picture can I compofe ? That of 
Che mountains that defend the entrance of the garden of A«- 
aiida. But if my memory, on the contrary, prefeats noo/e 
but fmiling images, the flowers of fpripg, the fllver waves, 
the mofly ground, and fragrant orange groves, what (ball I 
compofb with th«At de4lg}tt#ol objeAs ? Thff bower to whictt 
love carried o<fF Renaud. The fpecies therefore of our ideas, 
and our kAi»g4nations» does not depend on the nature of our 
rnind^ which is the fame in all men, but on tb& fcort oi ojk- 
-'" . objeas 
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faid, that men always perceiving the fame rela- 
tions between the fame objefts, the unequal per- 
feftion of their fenfes has no influence on their un- 
derftanding. Let us make this truth more ftriking 
by annexing a precife idea to the word Undcr- 
ftanding, 

CHAP. XV. 

Of the Underjianding or Judgment 

WHAT is the underftanding in itfelf? 
An ability to difcern the refemblances 
and differences, the agreements and difagreements 
that different objcfts have to each other. But 
what is in man the produftive principle of his un- 
derftanding ? His corporeal fenfibility, his me- 
mory, and efpecially the intereft he has to com- 
bine his fcnfations with each other ♦. The un«»- 

je£l8 that chance has engraved on oar memories^ and the in^ 
tereft we have to combine them. 

# Sappofe that in each fcience and art» men had compared 
with each other all objeds and all fafls hitherto known, and 
that they had at laft arrived at the difcovery of all their fe* 
Teral relations : men having then no new combinations to 
form, what we call judgment woald no longer exift. Then 
all would be fcience, and the human judgment being obliged 
to remain inactive, till the difcovery of new fads gave it op>* 
portunicy of comparing and combining them with each other, 
would be like an exhaufled mine that is faffered to repofe till 
new veins are formed* 

derftanding 
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derftanding or judgment is therefore in him no- 
thing more than the refult of the comparifon of his 
lenfations ; and a good judgment or underftand-^ 
ing confift in the juilnefs of comparing them. 

All men, it is true, do not feel prccifely the 
fame fenfations, but all perceive objeds in a pro- 
portion conftantly the fame : all therefore have 
an equal aptitude to underftanding or judgment*^. 

In faft, if, as experience proves, every man per- 
ceives the fame relations between the fame ob- 
jcdls ; if all of them agree in the truths of geo- 
metry ; if, moreover, no difference in the degrees 
of their fenfations change their manner of behold- 



o^ 



* It follows from this definidpn of the underflandingt that 
if all its operations may be reduced to the obferving the re- 
femblances and differences, the agreements and difagreements 
that different objeds have to each other, men are not, as has 
been often repeated, born with this or that particolar ge- 
nius. 

The acquiGtion of various talents is in men the efFedl of 
the fame caufe ; that is to fay, the defire of glory, and the 
attention with which this defire endows them. Now atten- 
tion can be equally applied to all matters, to poetry, geome- 
try, phyfics, painting, &c. as th^ hand of the organift can be 
indifferently applied to each flop of the organ. If it be 
afked, why men have feldom different forts of genius ? I an- 
fwer, it is becaufe fcience is in each kind, the firfl matter 
of the judgment ; as ignorance is^ if I may fo fay» the firfl 
matter of folly ; and that men have rarely two forts of learn- 
ing. 'There are few who join, like Buffbn and Delambert, 
with the fcience of a Newton or an Euler, the difHcult art 
of a good writer. I fhall not therefore fay, with the old 
proverb, man is born a poet, and becomes an orator ; but 
I affert, on the contrary, fince all our ideas come by the 
fenfcs, that man is not born, but becomes what he is. 

ing 
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ing objefts ; if (to giv« a c4^poreaI eximpk) the 
moment the fun rifes out of the bofom of the fea, 
ail the inhabitants of the fame coa(t, ftruck at the 
fame inftant by the briHiancy o/its rays, acknow- 
ledge it to be the moft refplendent objed- in na- 
ture 5 it moft be confcfled, that all men form, or 
in ay fcH-m, the fame judgments on the htat ob- 
jeds -, that they may acquire th$ fame truths *, 
and» in (hort, that if all have not in {a&, equal 
judgment -f-, all have at leaft ^n equal capacity- 
'for it, that is, an aptitude to acquire it ^4-^ 



• To acquire certain ideas, We muft meditate. Is evciy 
one capable of it ? 'Yes ; When animated by a powerful inte- 
reft. Thatintcreft then endows him with a force of attention, 
withoot ithich he may, ds I have already faid, be a leaned 
man, but never a man of judgment. It is meditation alone 
that can reveal'to Us thofe firft and general truths; the keys 
and principles of fclenees. It is to the dift:overy of thefe truths, 
tbat w€ always gfve the title of great phllofopher ; becaufe, ia 
every fort of fcience, it is always the univerfality of principles, 
the extent of thcif application, in a word, the greatncfs of the 
whole, that conllitutes a philofophic genius. 
. ^ There are fome, as t have before faid, who attribute to 
t&f phyfical caufe of the difference of latitudes, the differetice in 
judgments. Bat to prove this fa£l, they muft, after the defini- 
tion here given of the judgment, be able to name a country, 
where ihe inhabitants do not perceive either the diifcrencd, the 
rcfemblance, the agreement, or difagreement of objeAs with 
each other, and with them felves. Now, fuch country is hitherto 
unknown* 

I It is becaufi? diCcernment is rare, that it is taken for apar- 
tkttl^r gif( of nature. An alchymift, or a juggler, wer6 extra- 
ordinary men^ in the ages «f ignorance : they were, therefor^ 
taken for ibrcereis, and fupernatural beings. It was nott 
however, from the great difHculty of furpriiing and duping f j3 

aa 
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I iliall not mCiSk any longer on this queftion^. 
but content myfelf ^ith repeating^ on this head, 
an obfervation I have already made in the Trca- 
tife on the Mind. Which is juft. 

If you prelent, I fay> to fcvcral men a queftion 
that is Hmple and clear, and concerning the truth 
of which they are indifferent 5 they will ail form 
the fame judgment*. Becaufe^ they all perceive 
the fame relations, between the fame objefts. Ail 
are, ttierefore, born with a juft judgment. Now, 
it is with the term Jufl: Judgment^ as with that of 
Enlightened Humanity. Does this fort of humanity 



byilltfion and dexterity. Tke aftonilhment in tkis matter, is, 
that mea can vake a fei:ioi»s occapatibn of fuck futile surti and 
illufions. Nov, it is the fame with the judgment ; if the aptitude 
to have it be common* nothing is fb /are as a ftrong and conftant 
defire to attain it. There are, they fay, few men of genius : why f 
becaufe there are few governments that proportioii the reward 
to the labour that the acquiHtion of great talents is fuppofed 
to require. 

In comparing alchymifts and jugglers (o men of difcernmenC* 
my bteotion is not to degrade the latter by a humiliating com- 
parifon : I mean only to ihow the caufe that has for fuch a 
lang time pad, made difcernment be regarded as a gift of 
nature. I would deftroy the marvellous, and not the merit of 
fagadty : to it we owe the improvements in medicine, fur* 
gery, and in every art and fcience that is ufeful. Nothing 
therefore, on the earth is more refpedlable than a found judg- 
ment $ and, in coafequence, there is no nation rightly informed 
of ics inierelly that has not an efteem for judgment, in propor* 
tion to the utility of the art or fcience it improves. 

• If men dii&r in opinion concerning the fame queilion, 
^t diifereocc is always the efFedl, either of their not under« 
flanding^each other, or of their not having the fame object pre* 
feat to their eyi$, or their lemembraacei or* becaufe being 

indifferent 
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condemn an aflaflin to punifhrnent ? It is only oc- 
cupied at that inftant, with the prefcrvation of an 
infinity of honeft citizens. The idea of juftice, 
and, confequent^y, of ahnoft all the virtues, is^ 
therefore, com prifed in the extended fignification 
of the word Humanity. It is the fame with the 
words Juft Judgment. This expreflion, taken iii 
its extended fignification, includes, in like manner, 
all the different forts of judgments. Of this, at 
leaft, we may be aflured, that if all in us be feni- 
fation and comparifon of our fenfations, there h 
no other fort of judgment than that which com- 
pares, and compares juftly. 

The general conclufion of what I have faid of 
the equal aptitude, that men, commonly well of- 
ganifed, have to judgment, is that being once 
agreed. 

That in men all is fenfation ; 

That they do not think, or acquire ideas, but 
by the five fenfes ; 

That the greater or lefs perfedion in the five 
fenfes, in changing the degrees of their fenfations, 

indifferent to the queftion itfelfi they employ but little atten- 
tion in its invefligationy and have bat little regard to their 
judgment. 

Now, fuppofing them compelled to attention, by a power-* 
fuland common motive, and that they underftand each other, 
and have, moreover, the fame objed prefent to their eyes, or 
their memories : I fay, that perceiving the fame relations be- 
tween the objefls, they will form the fame judgment : from 
whence I conclude, that all have the fame capacity of jiidg- 
tnent> that is, an equal aptitude to it« 

does 
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does not change the relations objedls have to each 
other. 

It is evident, fince the judgment confifts in the 
knowledge of thefe fame relations, that the greater 
or lefs fuperiority of the judgment is independent 
of the greater or lefs perfedion in the organifation. 
For which reafon, women, whofe ienfe of feeling 
is more delicate than that of men, are not of fu-* 
perior intelligence. It is^ I think, difficult to 
deny, this conclufion. 

But, they will fay, if we regard the univerfal 
fufirage rendered to geometric propoGtions, as a 
demonftrative proof, that all men, commonly well 
organifed, perceive the fame relations between the 
fame objedls ; why not in like manner regard the 
difference of opinion in matters of morality, pa? 
litics, and metaphyfics, as a proof, that at leaft in 
the latter fciences, men do not perceive the fame 
relatipns between the fame objeAs. 



# 
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ithe caufe of ibe difference af opinions in 'mordtttfi 
politics^ and metaph^cs. 

TH E pfogreflion t& the human judgment ii 
always the farile. The application of the 
Judgment, to this or chat particular ^udjr,^ docs 
not change that pfogreffibn. If men perceive m 
tertiain fciences, the l^e rekittoias, between 
the feme objc6U they cfompare' with each oeher^ 
they ought neceffarily to perceive the fenae f ela^ 
"tiorrs in alL Obfer^tion howeVer does not 
^grci with this reafoning. But this contradic-' 
tion is only apparent. Its rrub caufe is cafy 
to difcover. * In thquirmg after it, we fee for e«- 
imple, that if all men agree fr> the truth of geo^ 
metric demonftrations ; it is, becaufe they are irh 
different to the truth or falfity of thofe demonftra- 
tions ; 

Or becaufe they not only annex clear ideaSy 
but alfo the fame ideas to the words employed m 
that fcience. 

Or, laftly, becaufe they have the fame concep- 
tion of a circle, a fquare, a tria:ngle, &c. 

On the contrary, in morality, politics, and 
metaphyfics, if tli^ opinions of men be very dif- 
.firwit; 
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It is, beciufe, in thefe matters, they have not 
always an intereft to feeobjedls as they really arc* 

Or^ becaufe they have frequently only obfcure 
and confufed ideas, of the queftions on which they 
treat; 

Or, that they more frequently follow the 
opinions of others^ than their own j 

Or, laftly, that they do hot annex the fame ideas 
to the^ame termsk I (hall choofe^ for example, 
thofc of goody inter eft y and virtue. 

Of the Term GOOD. 

Let us take this term in its utmoft extent. To 
be fatis&ed if men can form the fame Idea of it, 
]tt us fee how the child acquires it. 

To fix his attention on this word, fomething 
fweet * is given him. The word taken in this 
inoft fimple fignification, is applied only to what 
pleafes the child 6 tafte^ by exciting an agreeable 
fenfationon his palate. 

. When a. more extenfive fenfe is given to tht; 
term, it is employed indifferently, to all chat pleafes 
the child, that is to an animal, a man or his play* 
fellows^ In general, fo long as the expreiBon h 
confined to torporcal objefts, as, for example, a 
* QufF, a tool, or provifion, men form nearly the 
fame idba of it \ and the term recalls to the me- 

. ^ SiwittrnfafforitalMinFrtfrcBf honslonsl thatisygooJ^ooiOi 

N 2 mory. 
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mory, at lead in a confined manner, th^ idea of 
what can be immediately good for them *. * 

"When, in the laft place, this term is taken in a 
ftill more extenfive fcnfe, and applied to morality, 
and the aftions of men ; we find, that it then ne- 
ccflarily includes the idea of fome pubHc utility, 
and to agree here about what is good, we muft 
previoufly agree about what is ufcful. Now, the 
greateft part of mankind, ^o not even kn#iv that 
the general utility is the meafure of the goodnefs 
of hurhan adions. ^ 

For want of a found education, men have no- 
thing but confufed ideas of moral goodnefa. The 
word Goodnefs, employed by them in an arbitrary 
manner, recalls to their remembrance, only the 
various applications they have heard made of it (3). 
Applications always different and contcadi£tory» 
according to the diverfity of interefts and pofi- 
tions of thofe with whom they live. To come 
to a univerfal agreement in the fignification of the 
word Good, when applied to morals, it would be 
neccffary to have a very judicious dictionary to 

^ It 18 from the adjedive good^ that Is formed the fabHao- 
' five goodng/sy which is'taken by fo many people for a real be^ 
sngf or, at leaft, for an inherent qoality in certain obje^s. 
Can men be ilill fo ignorant, as not to know that there ia no 
being in nature named Goodnefs : that it is nothing more than 
a name given by man to v^hat each one regards as good for 
jiimfelf, and, in fhort» that the word Goodnefs, like that of 
Greatnefs, is a vague ejtpreflion, void of meaning, and that it 
prefeots no diftin^ ide^l, till the moment we neceflaril/i. asd 
without percciviDg it, apply it to fomcparticdlar objea. 

fix 
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fix the prccife fenfe of it. Till fuch a work be 
digeftcd, all difputcs on this fubjeft will be 
undeterminable. It is the fame with the word 
Intercft. 

I N .T E R- E. S T. 

Among mankind few are honeft 5 the word In-' 
tereft, muft in confequence excite in moft of 
them the idea of a pecuniary intereft, or of fomc 
obje(5l equally mean and contemptible. Has a 
noble and elevated foul the fame idea ? No : this 
term recalls to his mind nothing but the fentiment 
of felf'love* Virtue perceives nothing in intereft, 
•but the powerful and general fpring, that fourcc 
of aftion in all men, which carries them fometimes 
to vice, and fometimes to virtue. But did the 
jefuits annex to this word, an idea equally exten- 
five, when they oppofed my opinion ? I know 
not : but this I know, that being then bankers, 
merchants, and bankrupts, they ought to have loft 
fight of every idea of a noble intereft ; that this 
word could not excite in them any other idea, but 
that of intrigue and pecuniary intercft. 

Now fo vile an intereft compelled them to 

perfue a perfecuted man. Perhaps they in fccret 

adopt his opinions. As a proof of which they 

gave at Rouen, in 1750, an entertainment, whole 

. defign was to fliow, " that pleafure forms youth 

" to true virtue.'* The firl? a6l difplayed th^ 

civil virtues •, the fecond, the warlike virtues ^ and 

N 3 the 
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the third, the virtues proper to relig^. lothu^ 
entertainment they proved this truth by <bjr^c;es#, 
Religion there perfonified, danced with Pleafitre,. 
for her partner ; and to render Pleafure more en« 
dearing, faid the J^nfenift, the jcfuits have put hef 
on breeches** Now,/ if pleafure, according to 
thepi, can operate all things on man, what can- 
not intereft do with hirp ! Is not all intereft redq- 
clble in us to the fearch of pleafure f ? 

^ We muft do jaftice to the jefaits .* this accufatton is fal/e. 
Tbey are rarely libertines. The jefuit, held in by bis rules, and 
indifferent to pleafures, \s totaUy devoted to ambition. Hi? 
defire is to fubdae the rich and powerful of the earth ,^ either 
by force or fraod* Born to command, the great men of the 
earth are in his eyes but puppets, whom he moves at his plea«; 
fure, by the firings of direflion and con feflion. He conceals 
his interior contempt of them by an outward refpcft. The 
great are contented with this, and are, withont perceiving tc^ 
red need to mere machines. What the jefuirs cannot obtain by 
fedudion, they accompliffi by force. I^ook into the annals of 
Uiftory, and there you will fee thefe fame jefuits light up the 
torch of Mitionin-China, in Japan, in Ethiopia, and in every 
country where they have preached the gofpel of peace. In 
England, we find* that they charged the mine which was to 
have blo^n up the pa^'li^ment : that in Holland they afTafli- 
nated the prince of Orange, and in Francei Henry IV. that at 
Geneva they gave the iignal for ilorming the city : that their 
hands are frequently armed with daggers, apd but rarely em- 
ployed in fele^ling pleafures, and, in a word, that their faults 
are not thofe of weaknefs, but of villainy, 

t Why did the jefuits then rife up with fuch fury againJI 
me? Why do they go into all the great houfes, exclaiming 
againii the Tieatiib on the Mind, and forbid any one to read 
it, repeating incefiantly, like the father Canaye to marfhal 
Hocquincourt, No Mtn^ Gentitmem, no Mind? It is becaufe, be- 
iiig folely jealous of (command, the jefuits always defire to blind 
Ac people? In &£t> were men rightly inlbrmed of the^.prin- 

ciple 
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Plcaf^rts and pains arethe moving' prarcfu of 
the uoiveric. God hsis declared them to k^Id.to 
ihe e^rth, by creating hetvea for the viituous* 
aod hell for the wicked. The Catholic chunch 
itfelf has agreed to this opinion^ whpn, i^ the dif^ 
pute between Meff. Bofluet and Fenelon, it de- 
fHded, that we do not love- God (4) for hiqifelf, 
that isy jt^epeodent of thofe rewards and pQxiifli* 
mentSy of which he i« the dtfpbfer. They; l^^cr, 
therefore, been always convinced, that maa^ aQ?f 
tjfated by the fentiment of felf-love, conftantlg 
©beys the law of his interej^ *. 

ciple that holds tkein fi!ent» did they knevf that cpnlbntly 
dire^ed in their condu6^ by an intereH^ either iheaa or nobler 
thty always obey that intereil : that it is to their laws, and not 
to their opinions, tbcy owe their genw and thrir virtae^; that 
with the formsofgovernment of Rome and Sparta* Romans and 
Spartans might dill be produced ; and^ in (hbrt, by a fagaciou^ 
diflribution of rewards and punifliments, of glory and infaipy, 
theitatereftof par^cufars i^ay bo al.wpys aaited wtth,tli«t of the 
public, and the people compelled to be virtuous. ^ha( mfir 
thod could then be taken to hide from the people the inutility^ 
and even the danger of a facerdotal po«ier? Coold tbtfy b^ 
long ignorant tbat the objed» really important to the bappiiieft 
of a nation, is not the creation' of prieHs, but fagacioiu laws 
and judicious magillrates. The more clearly the jefuits have 
feen this ptindple, the more they have feared for their 
authority, and the more (blicitoos they have beeo to obicarf 
the evidence of fuch a principle.. 

* Does the commander defire to advance himfelf f He 
wilhes for a war. But what in a war are the obje6l» of .the 
fubaltern officer f An augmenutioia of 50]. or ^U gsi an^um^ 
to his pay, the deiire of laying empires wafte, and oi the death 
of thoie friends with whom he lives in intimacy, bue whd are 
fvpetaor ia-nak* ^ . ^ ..*.-« 

N4 ' What 
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What do the diverfity of opinions of* this fub- 
je£t prove? Nothing: except that men do not 
underftand each other. They underftand each 
other very little better when they talk about 
virtue* . 

V I R T U, E. . 

I This word frequently excites in the mind very 
jdifitrent ideas^ according to our ftate and (ituation, 
; the fociety with which we live, and the age or 
'the country in which we were born. If a youn- 
ger brother, according to the cuftom of Nor- 
mandy, fhould avail himfelf, like Jacob, of the 
hunger or thirft of the elder, to divcft him of his 
right of primogeniture, he would be declared 4 
cheat by all the tribunals. If a man, by the 
example of Davids (hould caufe the hufband of 
his miftrefs to be facrificed, he would be reckon- 
ed, not among the number of the virtuous, but 
of villains. It would be to little pufpofe, to fay 
he made a good end \ aflaffins fometimes do the 
fame, but are pever propofed as models of virtue. 

Till precife ideas are fixed to this word, we 
may always fay of virtue, as the Pirronians faid 
of the truth, *' it is like the Eaft, different, ac- 
•* cording to the fituation from whence we re- 
•^ gard it." 

In the firft ages of the church, tl\e Chriftjans 

wcie in dread of other fe6):s ; they were afraid of 

not being tolerated ^ what did they then preach. ? 

' Indulgence 
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ladulgence and love of our neighbour. The word 
Virtue, . then recalled to their minds the idea of 
hijmanity and gentlenefs. The conduft of their 
mafler. conBrmcd them in .this idea. Jefus was 
gentle with the Eilenes^ the Jews, and the Pagans; 
he bore no hatr^ to the Romans. He pardon- 
ed the Jews their injuries, and Pilate his injuftice : 
hc/rccommendcd charity to all. Is itfo at this 
tday ? No : the hatred of our neighbours^ and 
barbarity uoder the name of zeal arid policy, arc 
in France, Spain, and Portugal, now compriied 
in .the idea of virtue. 

The church in its infancy, whatever a man's 
religion might be, honoured his probity, and was 
Jittle concerned about- his belief. " He that is 
virtuous, is a Cbriftian, faid St. Juftin, though 
he be otherwife an Atheift." Et quicumque fecun^ 
4um rationtfn c^ verbum vixere Cbrijiumifuni^ quam- 
va aibei. 

Jefus, in his parables, preferred * the incredu- 
lous Samaritan to the devout Pharifee. St. Paul 
was fcarce more difficult than Jefus, and St. 
Juftin. Cornelius is cited as a religious man, 
bccaufe he was honeft (5). Ch. x. vcr. 2. of the 



* Jefus declares Kimfelf tvtty where an enemy to the 
prieils. He reproaches them every where with avarice and 
cruelty. Jefus was puniQied for his veracity. O Catholic 
prieftsy have you flrowcd yourfelves lefs barbarous than the 
priefts of the Jeiirs, and can the iincere adorer of Jefus have 
left, hatred for yon I 

Afts 
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A&s of the.Apoftlefi, though he was not yet k 
Chriftian* It is faid in like maaner of one named 
Lydia* Ch. xvi. vcr. 14. of the fame Afts, thasf 
^e ferved God v though ihe bad not then heard 
^t* P^I) and was not convertBd* 

In the days of Jefus^ ambition and vanity were 
not reckondd among the virtues. The l^ingdom 
of God was not of this world. Jefus defired nt i^ 
tfaer riches, nor titles^ nor authority in Judea. He 
commanded bis diiciples to forfake their goods, 
and fellow him. What ideas have they now of 
virtue ? There is no Catholic Prelate that doe^ 
hot cabal for titles and honours^ No religious 
order that has not intrigues at court, that does not 
carry on commerce, and grow rich by its bank. 
Jeius and His apoftles had po fuch ideas of 
honefty. 

In the time of the latter, prefecution did nof 
bear the name of charity. The apoftles did pot 
inftigate Tiberius to infiprifon the Gentiles or unr 
believers. He who in that age would have com- 
pelled others to embrace- his opinions, would have 
reigned by terror, ereded a tribunal of inquifition, 
burned his brethren, and feized on their property^ 
would have been held infamous. The fentences 
didated by facerdotal pride, avarice,, and cruelty, 
would have been read with horror. In thefe 
days, pride, avarice, and cruelty, in the countries 
of inquifitioi, are placed in the rank of virtues. 
Jefus hucd falihood* He would, not, tbere^ 

fore. 
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iofc^ like the diurch, hav^ obliged Galileo, with 
a. torch in his hgnd^ P have retraiSt^cl before tha 
altar of the God of crutbi thpfe he h^d difco^ 
v^ed. , The church is. po longer an coemy to 
falihpod : pious frauds are canopifed by « (6). ,> 

Jefus, the fon of God, wa$ hoipyblc (7), aod 
MiB haughty v^a^ pretends to commaod over &;» 
yereigns, to legitimate vice at .his pkafure, and 
^«nder aflaffins nteritorbus. Ule has beatified 
C^lement* His virtue, therefore, ift not that of Jefus^ 
. Friendfhip, honoured as a virtue among the 
&ythians, is not regarded as fuch in a xoor 
paftery. Their rulies even render it criminal (8)* 
The old man. fick. and languifhing in his ceU, is 
dcferted by fricndflilp and humanity. If monks 
were enjoined a mutual hatred,, they could not 
m^refaidifully obfcrve it than ina cloifter, 

Jcfiis ocdaioed that they Ihould reiider to Caefar 
what was Casfar's ; he forbid to feize, by force or 
frkud^ the property of another. But the word 
Virtue, which then iro piled juftice, had no longer 
that fignification, in the time of St. Bernard, when 
he ordained, at the head of the. Croifades, that 
.nations flbould forfake Europe to ravage Afia, to 
dethrone the Sukans, and break in pieces crown*, 
over which thofe nations had no fort of fight. 

When, to enrich his order, that Saint promifed 
a hundred acres in heaven, to thofe who woul^ 
give ten upon earth : when, by that ridiculous 
and fraudulent promife, he obtained the lawful 

patrimony 
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patrimony of a great number of heirs ; the idea 
tef theft and injuftiee, muft have been then iriclod- 
cd in the notion of virtue (9). 
* What other idea could the Spaniards form of 
virtue, when the church permitted them to attack 
Montezuma, and the Incas; to defpoil them of their 
riches, and feat thenniielves on the thrones of 
Mexico and Peru i The monks, then mailers of 
Spain, could have forced them to reftore the 
Mexicans and Peruvians fio) their gold, their liber-^ 
ty, their country, and their prince ; they might at 
Jeaft have loudly condemned the conduft of the 
Spaniards. What did the theologians? remain 
filent. Have they at other times fhown more 
juftice ? No : father Hennepin, the recolleft, re- 
ports inceffantly, that the only way to convert the 
favages is to reduce them to flavery ♦. Could 
a method fo unjuft and barbarous have been ima« 
gincd by the recoiled Hennepin, if the theolo- 
gians of the prefent day had the fame idea of vir- 
tue as Jefus ? St. Paul fays cxprefly, that pcr- 
fuafion is the only method to be ufed in convert- 
ing of the Gentiles. Who has recourfe to vio- 
lence to prove the truths of geometry ? Who 
does not know that virtue recommends itfelf? 
In what cafe, therefore, ought prifons, tortures, and 
butcheries to be ufed ? When they preach crimes, 
errors, and abfurdities, 

• See DefcriptiOR of the Manners of the Savagca of Louifa- 
na, page 105. 

It 
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It was With fword in hand, that Mahomet 
proved the truth of his dogmas. A religion, 
faid then the Chriftians, that permits man to force 
the belief of man, is a falfe religion. They con- 
demned Mahomet in their difcourfcs, and juftified , 
iiim by their conduft. What they called vice in 
him, they call virtue in themfelves. Could tfeey 
believe that the Muffulman, fo fevere in his prin- 
ciples, was more gentle in his manners than the* 
Catholics. Muft the Turk be tolerant toward, 
the Chriftian (11), the infideU the Jew, and gen* 
tile, and the monk; whole religion makes a duty 
of humanity, burn in Spain his brethren, and in 
France throw into prifons the Janfenift and the 
Deift? 

Could the Chriftian commit fo many abomina- 
tions, if he had the fame idea of virtue, as the fon 
of God ; and if the prieft, obedient to the advice 
of his ambition only, were not deaf to that of the 
gofpel ? If to the word Virtue there had been an- 
nexed a clear, precife, and invariable idea (i 2)^ 
men could not have always had fuch different and 
extravagant ideas concerning it. 



C II A P- 
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C . H A i*. XVli. . 

^'c word Virtue^ excites in the /Catholic clergy n6^ 
$tber idea tbati that of their own advantage. 

IP aimo(t all religious bodies, faid the illufliri^ 
ous and unfortunate actornej^'ngeheral of the 
parliament of Brittany^ are by their inftituttoii 
animated with m intereft, contrary to that of the' 
public welfare^ bow can they form fouricl ideas of 
virtue ? Among the prelate^, ibcTt are few Fc-^ 
nelons (13)^ few that have his tirtues^ his huma« 
nityi and his difinterefted fpirit. Among the 
monks, th^y may count, perhaps, 8i gnftat many 
faintSi but few honeft men. Evefy reii^ous body 
is greedy of riches and power : no bounds are fei 
to their ambftkm ^. A hundnd Hdiculous buUs^ 



* The bumble ckrgy decUre themfelvcs to be the firft 

jbody in the ftate: however, (as is obferved by a man of maqh 
difcernment) there are bat^ three bodies abfolately eflential to 
the adminiftratioD : the firft » is the body of magiiirates, who 
are to defend my property againft the ufarpation of my neigh- 
boor. The fecond, is the body of the army, charged in like 
manner to defend my property againft the invafion of foreigners^ 
The thirds is the body of the citizens, who appointed to re- 
ceive the revenues, furnifli a maintenance for the two others^ 
Now, to what purpofe ferves the order of the clery, more ex- 
peniive to the ftate, than the three others together ? To main- 
tain the morals of the people. But there are morals in PenfyU 
vania, and no clergy. 

iffued 
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thisfafft. But if the jefuits are ambitious, is the 
qhurch lefs fo ? Let aoy one opca its hiftory : 
that is, the hiftory of the errbrs and difpmefi of 
the fathers, the dnterprizeS of the dei^, aod the 
crimes of the popes : he will every where fiiid the 
fpiritual power, an eneitiy to the temporal *, 
forget that its kingdbm is not of this world, and 
endeavouh contitiuaHy) by freft efibrts, to pc^efs 
itfelf of the riches and power of the earth, and not 
only to take from Casfar that ivfaich is Csefar's, 
but woi^ld attack him With laiponicy. If it werit 



* Tke cbttich jby.d^laring i^fclf the fole judge of wlat k, 
atid what is not fih, has thought under that title to be 
Able to ^^dme the fupreme jurifdidion. In fad. if no one has 
a right topoailh d good adion, and retompenfeone that is bad'} 
ihe judge of their goodoeft or badnefs is the fole la;wf«l jad||e 
of a nation : princes and magidrates are nothing more than the 
executioners of the fentences of others ; thei^ funfti^n is re- 
duced to that of the hahgman'^. The projedl was great; it 
was <;oyered with the veil of religion : it did ndt at irfk alarm 
the magiftracy. The church was, in appearance^ fubjeft to 
their authority, and waited to ileprive Aem of it, when it 
ihould be acknowledged the fi>le jodge of the meritof humslti 
actions, that acknowledgment would univerfally legitimate i^s 
f>retenfxons. What powel* could fovefeigns have oppofed to 
that 4>f the cfaurcb ? Ko other than the force of arms. 'T^ie 
jieople, then flaves to two powers, whoie will and laws would 
have been frequently contradidlory, muft have waited till force 
had decided between them, which (hould be obeyed. 
. Tliii projed, I confefs, has not been fully executed, liut 
it is conftantly true,notwithftanding the inlignificant didin^lloa 
of temporal and fpiritual, that in every CathoHc State .there 
~are really two kingdoms, and two abfolate maftcrs over evefy 
inhabitant. 



poffible. 
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poflible, that the fuperftitious Catholics could 
preferve any idcaof jufl: and unjuft, they would 
be fliocked, on reading fuch a hiftory/ and hold 
the faccrdotal power in horror. 

Does a prince Jptomik^ in fuch a year, to fup- 
prefs fuch a tax ? Does the year pafs over, and- 
he boldly break his word ? Why does ftdt thef 
church rkproach . him publicly,, with the violation 
of his promife ? Becaufe, indifferent to the pub-» 
lie welfare, to juftice, and^humanity, it is folely 
employed in promoting its own intereft* If the 
prince be a tyrant, it abfolves him. But if he be 
what they call a heretic, it anathematifes, depofes, 
afial&nates him. Whdt, however, is this crime of 
hcrefy : the word, when pronounced by judicious 
and difpalTionate men, (igni6es nothing more 
than a particular opinicn. It is not from fuch a 
church that we muft expeft clear ideas of equi- 
ty. The clergy will never give the title of 
virtuous, but to fuch anions as tend to the in* 
xrreafe of its power and revenues. To what 
caufe, but that of the intereft of the priefthood, 
can we attribute the contradiftory decifions of 
the Sorbonne*? Without this intereft would 
they have maintained at one time, and tolerated 
at all times, the regicide doftrine of the jefuits ? 
Would they have concealed its odious nature ? 

* It would be a jdriking colleflion, that of the coctradic- 
tory condemnations made by the Sorbonne, before and fince 
Defcartes, againft almoft tstry woik of genius. » > 

Would 
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Would they have waited for the magiftrate to 
J>oiirt it out ? 

But in receiving that doclrine, they have fliown 
more folly than villany. That they are doks^ I 
agree: but can we fuppofe them to be honeft, when 
We confider the fury with which they attack phi- 
lofbphical writings, and the filence they obftrvc 
tori thofe of the jcfuits ? By approving in their* 
afiembly, the morality of thofe religious *, eithef 
the doftors of the Sorbonne judge them to be 
found (14), without examining them, (and, iti 
that c^fe, what-opinron can we have of fucfa ftupid 
judges ?) or^ they judge them found, after hav* 
ing examined them, and acknowledge thetti fof 
fuch, (and, iti that cafe, what opihion can we have 
of fuch ignorant judges ?) or, laftly, thefe doc- 
tors, after having examined them, ^nd found thepi 
bad, approve them through fear (15), intereft, or 
ambition, (and, in this laft cafe, what opinioil 
can we have of fuch knayiOi judges ?) 

In a journal, entided ** Chriftianity, or^ Relf- 
gion avenged,*' if the theologian Gauchat, a hired 
declaimer againft the moft efteemed philofophers 
and writers of Europe, is always filent about what 
regards the jefuits, it is, becaufe he expeds pro- 
teftion and preferment from them* 

• There arc among tKcfe do&tots men of Icaraing and pro- 
bity : but they rarely make part of their alTemblies ; which 
' are, as M. Voltaire obfenres^ commonly compofed of the dregs 
of the college. 

VoL*L O ' That 
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That intereft conftantly didates the judg' 
ments of the theologians, is well known. The^ 
Sorbonniftshat^e therefore no longer any pretenlions 
to the title of moralifts ; they are even ignorant of* 
its principles. The Infcription on fome dials, ^uod 
ignore, doceo^ I teach what I donU know^ (hould 
be the motto of the Sorbonne. Would they 
otherwife take for their guides to iieayen, and to^ 
virtue, the fautors of jefuitical morality I ^ Let 
thcfe dodors ftill exalt the excellence of the theo- 
logical virtues, Thofe virtues are local; true 
virtue, is reputed fuch in all ages, and all coun-> 
tries (1 6). The name of virtue ihould be given 
to fuch a<5tions^ only, as are ufeful to the public, 
and conformable to the general intereft. Has 
theology conftantly kept the people from tb^ 
knowledge of this fort of virtue ? and has it aU 
ways obfcured in them the ideas of it ?- It is the 
cffe6l of the intereft of theology -, and it is in con- 
formity to this intereft, that the prieft has every 
ivhere folicitcd the exclulive privilege of public 
inftrudlion. The French comedians built a theatre 
at Seville ; the chapter and vicar made them de.- 
molifti it : Here, faid one of the canons, our com- 
pany will fuflfer no adors, but their own. 

O man 1 cried an ancient fage> who can ever 
fay how far thy folly and ftupidity will carry 
thee ? The theologian knows, laughs at it, and 
profits by it. 

It 
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Tt was ever the increafe of their wealth and 
power that the theologians purfued under the 
name of reKgiori *. We cannot be aftonifhed 
therefore that their maxims change with their fi-* 
tuation, that they have not now the fame ideas of 
virtue they formerly had, and that the morality 
of Jefus'is nojc that of his minifters. It is not the 
Catholics only, but every feft and every people, 
that, for want of determinate ideas of. probity, 
have had very different notions concerning ir, ac* 
cording to the diverfity of ages and countries (17). 

* * * ' ■ * .* 

CHAP. XVIIL 

Of the diffmnt ideas that difftrent nations form of 

virtue. 

IN the Eaft, and efpecially in Perfia, celibacy 
is a crime. Nothing, fay the Perfians, is 
more oppofite to the defign of nature, and of the 
Creator, than celibacy +. Love is a corporeal 
want, a neceflary fecrecion. Should any one by 
a vow of continence oppofe the vow of nature ? 

• Why docs every monk, who defends with a ridiculous 
zeal the falfe miracles of his founder, laugh at the atteded 
exillence offpe£^res? Becaufe he has no interell to believe 
them. Take away iuterefl, and there remains nothing but 
reafon, and reafon is not credulous. 

t In Perfia a lad no fooner attains the age of puberty than 
they' give him a concubine. 

O a God, 
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God,^ Vfho gave us organs, does nothing in vs^inf : 
ks his pleafute that we fhould uie them. 

Solonff the fagacious legiflator of Athens, 
made little account of this n>onkffli chaftity (i8)^ 
If in his laws, fays PJutarch^ he expreffy forbid* ' 
flaves to perfume themfelves, and the love of 
young people, it is^, adds the hiftorian* that even 
if\ the Greek amours Sobn did not fee any thing 
^ilhoneft. But thofe haughty republicans, who 
purfued without (hame alLforts of amours, would 
not debafe themfelves by the vile profeffion of n^ 
fpy or informer : they did not betray the intereft 
of their ^country, nor violate the property or li- 
berty of their fellow- citizens. A Greek or a Ro- 
man would not, without confufion, have received 
the fetters of flavery. The true Roman could 
not bear^ without horror^ even the fight of an Afi- 
atic tyrant. 

In the time of Cato the Cenfor,Eumcnes came 
to Rome. At his arrival all the young people 
crowded round him : Cato alone fliunned him (19). 
"Why Cato, they faid, do you fly a fovereignTo 
courted, fo good a king, fuch a friend to the Ro-w 
mans ? Let him be as good as you pleafe, replied 
Cato, Every defpotic prince is a devourer of human 
flejh (20), that all virtuous men Jhoutd avoid. 

It is in vain to attenlpt the enumeration of all 
the different ideas that different nations (21) and 
private perfons (22) have had of virtue. We 
can only fay, that a catholic who has more Vene- 
ration 
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ration for the founder of an order of drones, than 
for a Minos,^ a Mercury, a Lycurgus, &c. has 
certainly no juft idea of virtue. Now till precifc 
ideas be annexed to this word, every man muft, 
according to the education chance has given bim^ 
form thofe that are dlfierent. 

A young girl is brought up by a ftupid and bi- 
goted nlother.- This girl can underftand by the 
word Virtue nothing but the exa(%icude with whicti 
the nuns faft, and, recite their prayers. The word 
therefore excites no ideas in her but thofe of dif^ 
cipline, hair-cloth, and pater-nofters. 

Another daughter is brought up^ on the con«> 
Crary, by judicious and patriotic parents, who ne«- 
yer give her any examples as virtuous but fuch as 
are ufeful to our country ; nor ever extol any 
charafter but fuch as Arria, Porcia, &c. this 
girl will neceffarily have ideas of virtue very diffe- 
rent from the former. The one will admire in 
Arria the force of virtue, and the example of con- 
jugal lov-e ; .the other will regard the fame Arriji 
as a Pag^n, a woman of the world, a fuicide, and 
devoted to damnation ^ one who ought to be (hun- 
ncd and detcfted. 

Make the fame experiment on two young men 
as on the two daughters : let one of them be an 
aiHduous reader of the U>^es of faints, and a wits- ^ 
nefs, fo to fay^ of the torments the demon^ of the 
fiefli makes them fugcr ; kt them continually 
flogging themfclvcBt rolling among thorns, fced^ 
O 3 jng 
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ing on women of fnow, &c. He will have very 
different ideas of virtue from him who, devoting 
himfelf to more noble and inftrudtive ftudics, 'takes 
for his models fuch men as Socrates, Scipio, Ari- 
ftides, Timoleon ; and that I may come home 
to the age in which I live, Miron, Harley, Pi- 
brac, and Barillon (23), " thofc refpedable magi- 
** ftrates, thofe illuftrious viftims of a love for 
^' their country, who by their wife and juft max- 
•* ims, diflipated, fayscardinal.de Retz, more fac- 
•r tions than all the gold of Spain and England 
** could kindle.** It is therefore impoflible that 
the w6rd Virtue (hould not excite in us different 
ideas (24), according as we read Plutarch, or the 
Golden Legend, Thus, fays Mr. Hume, they 
bave,in every age and every country, erected altars 
to men of charafters totally different. 

Among the Pagans it was to Hercules, Caftor, 
Ceres, Bacchus, and Romulus, that they rendered 
divine honours ; but among the Muffulmans, as 
among the Catholics, it is to an obfcure dervis, or 
a vile monk, in a word to a Dominic or an 
Antony, they" decree the fame honors. 

It was after having deftroyed monfters and pu- 
niflied tyrants ; it was by their courage, their 
talents, their beneficence, and humanity, that 
the ancient heroes opened the gates of Olympus. 
•But at this day it is by failing, caftigation, and 
.poltrconery, by a blind fubmiffion and a vile obe- 
diencci that the monk opens the gate of Heaven. 

This 
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- This revolution in human minds, no doubt, 
ftruck Machiavcl, fo that he fays in his' fourth , 
Difcourfe, *^ Every reUjgibn that makes a duty of 
^ fuflFerings and humility, thatinfpires a people with 
" a mere paflive courage ; enervates their minds, 
*** debafes their Ipiric, and^ prepares them for fla- 
•* very." The efFeft would doubtlefs have nearly 
followed the prediftion, If, as Mr. Hume bbfcrvcs,. 
the cuftoms and laws of fociety had not modified 
the charaftcr and genius of religions. 

We have fcen in thefe two chapters, what in- 
determinate ideas are annexed to the words jfW, 
intereft^ and virtue. I have fliown that thefe 
words,confl:antly employed in an arbitrary manner, 
excite, and ought to excite, different ideas ac- 
cording to the fociety with which we live, and the 
application we propofe to make of them. Who- 
ever would difcufs a queftion of this kind, (hould 
therefore firft fettle the figntfication of the words. 
Without this preliminary, every difpute of this 
nature will be indeterminable. Thus men on al- 
moft all queftions in morality, politics, and me- 
taphyfics, underftand each other the lefs, the more 
they reafon about them. 

The words once defined, a queftion is refolvcd 
almoft as foon as propofed ; which proves, that 
all minds are juflr, and all perceive the fame re- 
lations between the fame objefts ; a proof 
ihatin morality, politics, and metaphyfics (25), 

O 4 the 
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tkc diycrfity of opinions is the mere cffefl: of th« 
vncertain fignification of words, of the abofc tha(l 
is made of them, and perhaps of the trnperfcdion 
qf languages. But what remedy ts there for thi$ 
*vi]? 

CHAP. XIX. 

Tiere is hut one method of fixing the uncertain j^nifi^ 
cation of 'words ; and but one nation that can mah 
ufe of it. 

TO determine, the uncertain fignification of 
words, a didionary ftiould be compofed, in 
which determinate ideas muft be annexed to dif- 
ferent cxprcffions (26). This difficult work can 
be performed only among a free pepple. England 
is perhaps the only country in Europe from which 
the univerfe can expefl: and obtain this benefac- 
tion. , But is ignorance there without a proteftor ? 
There is no nation where fome individuals have 
not an intereft in mixing the darknefs of falfhood 
with the light of the truth. The defire of the 
blind is that blindnefs fliould be univerfal ; the 
defire of knaves, that ftupidity fliould ht extended, 
and • dupes be multiplied. In England, as in 
f^ortugal, there are men great and unjuft ; but 
what can they do at Lqpdon againft a writer I 
There is no Englifiiman who, behind the rampart 
of his laws, cannot brave the power of the great, 
and laugh at their ignorance, fupcrftition, and 
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ftupidity*. The Englifliman is born free; le^ 
him therefore profit by that liberty to enlightea 
the world ; let. him contemplate in the homagq 
that is at this day rendered to the men of genius 
among the Greeks, what pofterity will render tO| 
him; and let the profpeft animate his cndea^ 
yours, . , 

This age, they fay, is the age of philofpphy i 
all the. nations of Europe have produced men of 
genius in this fcicncie ; aU now feem occupied iq 
the fearch after truth. But in what country can 
it be publiihed with impunity ? There is but one s 
which is England. 

Englifliman f, make ufe of thy liberty; of 
that gift which diftinguiflies the man from the 
vile flave and domeftic animal, to difpenfe light 
to the nations of the earth ! Such a benefaftion 
will infure you their eternal acknowledgment. 
What applaufe can be refufed to people virtuous 
enough to permit their writers to fix in a dicflioi;- 
ary the pr^cife fignificatiop of each word, and by 
that mean to diflTipate the myfterious obfcurity 
that ftill envelopes morality, politics, metaphyr 

• ni libtriy of thi Englijh appears to fortipiers^ as mtfl 
things do «/ a diftance^ greattr than it rttdly is. But a ffui 
ytars find a man named Annett 'was confined feveral months in a 
common goal naith felons t and /offered the infamous puni/hment of 
thi pillory^ for ptshlijbing foffu fbiug tiaf *was difagrieabU to my 
fords the hijhops* 

t Every government, fay the £ngUih» that forbids to thiok 
;ind to write on the objefls of adminiftratioDy Is without dlA 
*f utCy a ^ycrnipcnt of which ao ^ood can be fa)4* 

firs, 
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iics, theology, &c. (27). It is rcfcrved for the 
authors of fuch a didionary to terminate fo many 
difputes, eternifcdby the abufe of words (28)5 they 
alone can reduce the fcience of men to what they 
really know. 

This didtionary, tranflatecl into all languages, 
would be the general colleftion of almoft all the 
ideas of mankind. Let precife ideas be annexed 
to each expreffion, and the fchool divine, who by. 
the magic of words, has often thrown the world 
!nto confufion, will be a magician without power. 
The talifman, in the pofleflion of which his ability 
confided, will be broken. Then all thofe fools, 
who under the name of metaphyftcians, have for fo 
Jong a lime wandered in the land of chimera^, and 
who, on bladders blown up by wind, traverfe, in 
every direftion, all the depths of infinity, will no 
longer fay they fee what they fee not, and know 
what they know not j they will no longer impofc 
on mankind. Then the propofitions in mora- 
lity, politics, and metaphyfics, becoming as fuf- 
ceptible of demonftration as the propofitions of 
geometry, men will all have the fame ideas of 
thofe fciences, becaufe all of them, (as I have 
ihewn), will neccffarily perceive the Tame relations 
between the fame objeds. 

A new proof of this truth is, that in combining 
nearly the fame fafts, cither in the material world 
as is demonftrated by geometry, or in the intellcc- 
cual world, as is proved by metaphyfics, ajl men 

have. 
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have, in all times, come to nearly the fame con- 



clufion. 



CHAP. XX. 



The excurfions of men^ and their difcoveries in the in* 
telleSlual kingdoms^ have been always nearly ihi 
fame. 

AMONG the imaginary countries that the 
human mind runs ovei^, that of the fairies, 
the geoii, and enchanters, is the iirft where I fhall 
fl:op.. Mankind Jove fables: every one read${ 
them, hears therii, and makes them. A confuled! 
defireofhappincfs attends us with pleafure throughj 
the land of prodigies and chimeras, i 

With regard to chimeras, they are always of the 
fame kind. All men deGre riches without num- 
ber, power without bounds, and pleafure without 
end ; and this defire always flies before the pof* 
ieflion. 

How happy Ihould we be, fay the greateft part 
of mankind, if our wifhes were fulfilled as foon as 
formed ? O thoughtlefs man ! can you be always 
ignorant, that apart of your felicity confifts in the 
defire itfelf? It is with happinefs, as with the 
golden bird fent by the fairies to a young princefe : 
the bird fettles at thirty paces from her-, Ihegoes 
to catch it, advances foftly, is ready to feize ic 5 
the bird flies thirty paces further •, fhe pafles feveral 

months 
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months in die purfuit, and is liappy. If the bird 
had fufFercd itfclf to be taken at firft, the princcfs 
would have put it in a cage, and in one week 
would have been tired of it. This is the bird of 
happinefs, thatthe mifet andthe coquette inceflantly 
purfoe. They catch it not, and are happy in 
^eir purfuit, becaufe they are fecure from difguft. 
If onr defires were to be every inftant gratified, the 
mind would languifh in inadion, and fink under 
difquietdde. Man muft have defires ; a defire 
new and eafy to be grati&sd muft conftantly fuc- 
ceed to a defire fulfilled (29). Few men acknow* 
ledge they have this want •, it is however to a fuC^ 
ceffion of their defires they owe their felicity. 

Continually impatient to gratify their wilhes^ 
men built inceflantly caftles in Spain ; they would 
intereft all nature in their happinefs ; but not be- 
ing able to effeft it, they addreflfcd themfelves to 
imaginary beings, to fairies and genii. If they 
foppofe the exiftence of thofe beings, it is from a 
confufed hope that by the favour of an enchanter 
they may become, as in the Thoofand and One 
I^ights, pofleffed of the marvellous lamp, and no^ 
thing will then be wanting to their felicity. 

It is therefore a defire of happinefs that pro* ' 
duces a greedy curiofity, and the love of the mar-r 
vellous, that amongft divers people hks created fu- 
pernatural beings, which under the ns^mes of fai- 
ries, genii, fylphs, enchanters, &c. have always 
teen the fame beings, and by whom prodigies 

nearly 
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nearly the fame have been every whe^e. performed ; 
which proves t|[iat ia this kind (be dircoverics have 
been nearly fimilar. 

PHILOSOPHICAL TALES, 

' The tales of this fdrt, more grave and im- 
portant, though fometimes equally frivolous and 
lefs entertaining than the foregoing, have prefefved 
among themfclves the fame rcfemblancc. In the 
number of thefe tales, that are at once fo ingeni- 
ous and difgufting, I place the beauty Of mora- 
lity *, the natural goodnefs of men, and the fevcral 
fyftems of the material world •, of which experi- 
cnce alone ought to be the architefl: : ' if the phi- 
lofopher confults it not, or has not the courage to 
ftop where obfervatjon fails, when he thinks tO 
make a fyftem be makes nothing but a ro* 
mance. 

This frfiilofopher, for the want of experiments, 
k forced to fubftitutc hypothefes, and to fill up 
witk.cpnjcaures the immenfe interval, that the 
prefent, and what is ftill more, paft ignorance^, 
kave left in all parts of his fyftem. With regard 
to hypothefes, they are almoft all of the fame 
kind. Whoever reads ancient philofophers, will 
fee that they almoft all adopt nearly the fame 

• The beauty of morality is only to be found in the pafi- 
dtlc of fcols, where Wilton makes agtti, fcapuUrieff> chaplet^, 
and indolgencci, inceffantly whirl aboiu. 

plan. 
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plan, and th&t wher^ they differ, it is in the 
choice of the materials employed in the conftruc* 
tion of the univerfe* 

Thales faw but one element in all nature^ 
which was the aqueous fluid. Proteus, the marine 
god; who metamorphpfed himfelf into fire, a tree, 
water, and an animal, was the emblem of his fyf- 
tem. Heraclitus difcovered the fame Proteus in 
the element of light : the earth appeared to 
him to be a globe of fii'e reduced to a date of 
fixity. Anaximines made of the air an indefinite 
agent ; it was the common parent of all the ele- 
ments. The air condenfcd, formed water ; ftill 
more denfe, formed earth. It was to the difFer- 
ent degrees of the air's denfity that all beings owed 
their exiflence. They who after the firfl: philofo- 
phers aflumed like them the ofHce of architects of the 
palace of the univerfe, and laboured at its conftruc- 
tion, fell into the fame errors : Defcartes is a proof. 

It is by proceeding from fa6t to fa£t that we 
attain to great difcpveries. We muft advance 
in the train of experience, and never go before 
it. The impatience natural to the human mind, 
and efpecially to men of genius, cannot accommo- 
date itfelf to a progrefs fo flow (30), but always lb 
fure ; they would guefs at what experience alone 
can reveal. They forget that it is on the know- 
ledge of a firfl fadl,. from which all thofe of nature 
may be deduced, that the difcovery of the fyfl:em 
of the world depends ^ and that it is only by 

chance^ 
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diance/analyfisy and obfenration that the firll h6!t 
can lead to tt^ general priociple *• 

Before men undertake to conftrud the palace of 
the univerfe, what materials (houM they draw 
from the mines of experience? It is at length time 
that all Ihould labour in^ the (Irudure of this fa« 
brie ; and happy will they be to, canftrudl foma^ 
detached parts of the projefted edifice : the moft 
afTiduQUs difciples of experiments, are fenfible that> 
without ic chey wander In the land of chimeras^! 
where men in all ages have feen nearly the famcj. 
phantoms, and have alwayjs embraced thofe errors J^ 
whofe refemblance prqves at once the uniformj 
manner in which men of all countries combine thfii- 
lame objeds,and the equal aptitude they have tol 
difcernmcnt. 

RELIGIOUS TALES. 

Thefe fort of tales, lefs amufing than the firft, - 
lefs ingenious than the fecond, and yet more 
rcfpefted, have armed nations againft each other, 
have made rivers of human blood to flow, and 
have filled the world with defolatioh. Under the 
title of Religious Tales, I comprehend in general all 
the falfe religion! ; thefe have always preferved 
among thcmfelves the ftrongefl: refemblance. 

• Our author talks here as if he were ignoratfl of the Newfo^ 
nianfjjlem of the univerfe, founded on clear undent able exfeti; 
ments. But can that he fojfiblef 

• Among 
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Atxv>ng the niany various caufesr ca which we 
may afcribe the inventkm of thefe tales (31), 1' 
, cite the deflre ef immortalky for the firft. The 
proof, if we \klkvt Warburtoh and fome mhcf 
learned meo, that God was the author of the Jew- 
i(b law^ is, fay they, that in the law of Mofes there 
ia no mention of rewards or punilhtnenrs, -or the 
life to come, nor confequently of the immortality 
of the foul. Now, they add, if the religion of the 
Jews had been of human inftitution, men would 
have made the foul immortal \ a lively and power- 
fpl intereft would have induced them to believe It 
fuch (32) : thisintereft is their horror fpr death and 
annihilation. This horror would have been fuf- 
ficient, without the aid of revelation, to have made 
them invent that dogma. Man would be immor- 
tal in his prefent ftate, and would believe himfelf • 
fo, if all the bodies that furround him did not 
every inftant prove the contrary. Forced to yield 
to this truth, he has ftill the fame defire of im-^ 
mortality. Efon*s cauldron of rcjuvirj^fcencc 
proves the aatic^pity of this defire. To tnake it 
perpetual, it was neceffary to found it On fome 
probability at lead: ; to efied this^ they made the 
foul of a matter extremely fubtle ; they fuppofed it 
an indeftrudlible atom, that furvivcd the diflb-* 
lution of all the other parts, in a word, a princi- 
ple of liftf*. 

* The cpiuious of mint uninflMfncid fy nveiatiofif toneerning d 
future ftjBLtt^ will ever be different^ according to their differ tnt cir* 

cumfimueu 
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This being, under the name of foul *, was to 
prefcnrc after death all the afiedions of which it 
was fufceptible during its union with the body^ 
This fy ftem fuppofed men doubted the lefir of the 
im mortality of the foul, as neither experience nor 
obfervation could contradift fuch belief, fcxr 
neither of them can form any judgment of 
an imperceptible atom. Its exiftence indeed was 
not demonftrated •, but what proof do we want of 
' what we wi(h to believe, and what demonftration 
is ftrong enough to prove the falfity of a favourite 
opinion ? It is true we never meet with any fouls 
in our walks, and it is to (hew the reafon of this, 
that men, after having created fouls, thought thcm- 
Iclvfes obliged to create a country for their habita- 
tion. Each nation, and even each individual, ac« 
cording to his inclinations, and the particular 
nature of his wants, has formed a particular 

eumftaneis, 'The good man w/7/ readily htU&vi it ^ for ii is his in-' 
• ttrefi tbergfocuUhi afututfftaH* Tbt kad man will ftri've bard 
to dijbelievi it ^ fir be ixiill think it his inttrtft tbenjhould not he 
a future Jl ate ; hut afar many unfucce/sful firuggUs kfs mind muji 
rentain in doubt and tonfufion ifor it is im^JShle bifieuld e'uer -hd 
€4rtain there is no future exiflence* 

As a frequent rffitBion en a futurity^ attended wi/i& a firm belief 
of it, makes one of the mofi valuable enjoyments of the prefent 
hfe^ ought not a m^n to rank thofe who would deprl<pe him of 
that enjoyment i among the moft fernieieus of bis enemies f 

^ The favages do not refufe afoul to any thing; cheir 
goDS, their caldrons, or the materials of their baildings. 
Sec P. Hennepin, Voyage dm la Louifiane, p, 94. 

Vol. I. P plan; 
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plan *. Sometimes the farage nations placed 
this habitation in a vaft foreft, full of wild fowl, 
and watered with rirers flocked with fifli : fome.- 
times they placed it in an open level country, 
abounding in pafture ; in the middle of which rc^c 
a bed of ftrawberries as large as a mountain, dif- 
ferent parts of which they portioned off, for the 
nourifhment of themfclves and their families. 

People lefs expofed to hunger, and befide more 
numerous and better inftru^ed, placed on this 
fpot all that is delightful in nature, and gave it 
the name of Elyflum. Covetous mortals formed 
it after the plan of the garden of Hefpcrides, and 
-ftockcd it with trees, whofe golden branches were 
^loaded with fruits of diamonds. The more vo- 
'luptuous nations placed in it trees of fugar and 
rivers of milk, and furniflied it with delicious anj^- 
rhals. Each people in this manner furniihed the 
country of fouls with what was on earth the objeft 
- of their defires. Imagination, direfted by differ- 
ent wants and inclinations, operated every wherein 
the fame manner, and confequently made but litric 
'* variation in the invention of falfe religions. 

If we believe the prefident de Brofle, in his ex* 
cellent hiftory of Fetichifm, or the worlhip ren- 

• The eur/orj rtadit nxiUdo ivellto remimhr, thai all bin /aid 
ahout a future fiatty relates merely to the different conjeQures of dif'^ 
Jerent nations^ and has nothing to do *with what ^jui an taught by 
. revelation ; but is brought to foonuy that in works of imaginaticu 
the human mind of erafes nearlj in the fame manner in all ages and 
all nations ^ 

dcred 
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tiered to tcrrcftrial objcdls, it was not ordy the firft 
of religions, but its worlhip prdcrvcd to the pre^^ 
lent day in almoft all Africa^ and efpecially in Ni« 
gritia, wa« formerly the univerfal religion *. It is 
known, he adds^ that in the Pier res. Boptites, it 
was Venus Urania they worftiipped. That in the 
forefl of Dodpna the Greeks adorqd the p^Sii - . It 
is alfo known that dogs^c^s, crocodiles,, fespents^ 
elephants^ lions^ eagles, flies, monkies, &c. hare 
had altars ereAed to thetn as gods, not only ia 
Egypt but in Syria, Phoenicia, and almoft all 
Afia. We know alfo that. lakes, trees^ the fea^ 
and the unformed rocks have in like maaner been 
the obje£b of adoration of nations of Ei^rope and 
America.' Now fuch an uniformity in the Hr(t re- 
ligions, proves one ftill greater in the minds of 
men^ as we ftiU And the; fami;. uniformity in reli-^, 
. gions aiott modern or lefs grofs. Such was the 
Celtic religion : the Mitrasof the Perfes we find iri 
thegodThor j Arima# in the Wolf; Feuris, the 
Apollo of the Greeks, in Baldar > Venus in Frcia ; 
and the Deftinies in the three fillers Urda, Veran- 
di and Skulda : thcfe three fifters are fcated hf 
the fource of a fountain, whole waters lave the 
roots of a famous alh named Yarafcl j its branches 

• If by catholic is to be univerilbbd oniverfal, papifoi 
does wrong to pretend to the title. The ifeligion oF F^i^ 
ehifm» and that of the Pagans are tbofe only that ba^e bc^nT 
irulj catholic. 

P 2 liiadow 
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fbadow ttie earth, and its fummit^ that reached 
. above the clouds, formed its canopy. 

The falle religions have therefore been almofi: 

every where the fame. From whence, ariies this 

i;ihiformfty ? From men*s being animated by nearly. 

the fameintereft^ having nearly the fdim^ objefks to 

Compare together, and the fame inftrumenr, that 

iS) thii fame judgment to combine them; they 

have therefore necefTarily formed the fame conclu^ 

lions : it is, becaufe, in general, all are proud ; 

that, without any particular revelation, and confe- 

quently without proof, all regard man as the only 

favourkeof heaven, -and the principal objedlof its 

cares* May we not, after a certain monk, fome« 

limes repeat, '^ Wlidt is- a capuchin compared to 

« a planet r 

Muft we, to found the haughty pretenfions of 
man on fafts, fuppofe, as in certain religions, that 
the Divinity, forfaking heaven for earth, formerly 
came down to converfe \llth mortals in the form 
of a fifh, a ferpent, or a man ? Muft we^ to prove 
the intercft heaven takes in the inhabitants of 
the earth, publilh books. In which, according to 
fome impoftures, are included all the precepts and 
duties that God requires of man ? 
. Such a book, i f we believe the Muffulmans, 
compofed in heaven, was brought down to the 
earth by the angel Gabriel, and given by that an- 
gel to Mahomer. It is called the Koran. When 
we open this book, we find it capable of a thoufand 

inrep- 
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interpretations : it is obfcqre and unintelligible ^ 
yet fuch is hun;>an blindnefs, that they ftill regard 
as divine, a work i« which God is painted under 
the form of a Tyrant $ wber« this faqie Gpd is ia- 
feflantly employed in pyniftiing his flaves for not 
contpffibending what is incqmprehenfible ; in Ihort,- 
where this God^ the author pf phrafes that are un- 
intelligible without the connmemnry of an Iman, 
is properly nothing more chan a ftupid legiQator^ 
whofe Uws have conftantly needi of interpretation. 
How long will the Muflfuloians pre(erve fo much 
veneration for a work fa filled wi$h abfurditiet 
and blafphemies i 

To conclude; if tije metaphyfics of falfc. relip 
gions, if the excurfions of hutpan minds in the 
countries of fouls, and the diicoveries in the intel- 
le^ual region?, have been every where the fame, 
let us further fee if the impoftures (35) of the fa* 
cerdotal bodies for fupporting thefe falfe religion^, 
have not in all countries preftxvcd amongft th^mr 
felves the f^ime refemblapceS: 



F3 gHAP; 
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CHAP. X^l. • 

fhe impoftures of the minijiers offalfe religions. 

IN every country, the fame motives of intereftj 
and the fame fafts have combined to Ifbrnifh 
facerdotal bodies with the fame means to impofe 
on the people ; and in every country the priefts 
have madeufe of them *. A private perfon may 
be moderate in his dcfires, and content with what 
he poffefles ; a body is always ambitious : it con- 
ftantly endeavours, with greater or lefs rapidity, to 
increafe its power and wealth. The defire of the 
clergy has been in all times to be powerful and 
opulent t- "By what method can it fatisfy this de- 
fire? By the vending of hope and fear. The priefts, 
wholefele dealers in thefe commodities, were fenfi- 
ble that the fale would be certain and lucrative ; 
and that if hope fupported the hawker who fold in 
the ftreets the chance of a great prize, and the 
quack who fold on a fcaffold the chance of a cure, 

* In the Indies the priefts anne^t certain virtuet» and 
indulgences to extinguiihed £re brands, and fell them very 
dear. At Rome father Peepe, a jefuity fold in like man- 
ner little prayers to the Virgin : he made hens fwallow them^ 
fffirmingy that they would make them lay their eggs better* 
f JFhat makes alltioSrines plain and char ? 
jihaut itvo hundred pounds aytart 
^d that which was pr^*dfrug htfare 
froiffdfalfi a^ain f — TviQ bundtid mon, 

Pfdibr^s. 
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it iimild in like manner maintain the bonz^^ : 
and talopjQuin, Vfho fold in their temples th^r 
fear jof hell and the hope of heaven: and if the', 
quacjk made a fortune by vending one of thefe . 
commodities only, that is hope, the priefl: muft» 
make a greater by felling both hope a^d fear, 
Man, faid they, is timid ; there wjll confcquently 
be moft got by the fale of iht iaft anicle. But to 
whom (hall we fell it^ To the finners. And tOy 
whpm Cell hope ? Tp the penitents. Convinced of 
this truth, the priefthood confidered that a great, 
number of buyers fuppofed a great puroher of fin? 
pers ; and that as the prefents of the fick enriched 
the phyfician, offerings ai)d expiations of finners 
vrould inrich the prieft ; ^nd therefore as fick peo- 
ple were neceffary to one, finners were to the- 
other. The finwr would be conftantiy a flave 
to ihe prieft; md by the multiplication of fins, ^ 
which would promote the fale of indulgences,! 
maflfes, &c. .the power and riches of the clergy | 
would increafe* But if among the fins the priefts; 
counted thofe aftions only that were really prc}u--l 
dical to fociety, the facerdotal po:^cr would be of 
little confequence ; it would only epctend to cheats? 
and villains : now the clergy would have it extend! 
to honeft men alfo. To effedt which, it was ne- 
ceffary to create fuch crimes as honeft men mighti 
commit. The prieft therefore ordained that thq 
kaft liberties between the two fexes, that the n?crc 
.^fire of plcafurc, (hould be a fin. They moreover 

? 4 j^^ 
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inftituted a gttzt number of fuperditious ceremo- 
nies, and ordered every individual to obey them ; 
declaring the' inobfervation of thofe ceremonies to 
be thegreateft of all crimes, and that the violation 
of the ritual law (hoyld be, as amqhg the Jews, if 
poffible, more fevcrely puniflied than the moft abo- 
ihinable villainy. 

. Thefe rites and ceremonies, more or lefs numer- 
ous among diflferent nations, were every v(^here 
nearly the fame : they were every where held fa- 
crcd, and fecured to the priefthood the greateft au- 
thority over the feveral orders of the (late C34). 

There were however among the priefts of different 
natiohs fome» who, more dextrous than others, ex- 
afked from the people not only the obfervancc of 
Certain ceremonies, but the belief of certain dog- 
ilias alfo. The number of thefe dogmas increafed 
infenfibly, and with them increafed infidels and 
heretics*. What did the clergy then ? They or- 
dained that herefy (hould be punifhed with a con- 
fifcation of property ; and this law augmented the 
riches of the chtirch : they decreed moreover, 
that infidelity (hould be puni(hed with death ^ and 
this law augmented their power. From the mo- 
ment the priefts condemned Socrates, genius, vir- 
tue, and even kings themfelves trembled before the 
facerdotal power; its throne was fupported by 
feonfternation and panic terror; that fpreading 
over the minds of the people the darknefs of igno* 

* We fay in Eorope, God is in heaven : to fay fo in ^^h 
|tria U }i^t^^^ ^4 imfif tj. 
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rmcCf became the unihaken props of pontifical 
power. When man is forced to exunguilh the. 
light of reafon within him, and has no knowledge 
of juft or unjuft, it is thca he confults the pricft^ 
and implicitly follows his couniels. 

But why does not man rather have recourie ta 
the natural law ? The falfe religions themfclves are. 
founded on that common baGs. That I allow : 
but natural religion is nothing more than rea- 
fon itfelf (35). Now how can a man believe in 
his reafon when he is forbid the ufe of it ? Be- 
fide, who can perceive the natural law through 
that myfterious cloud with which the faccrdotal 
power furrounds it ? This law, they fay, is the can- 
vafs of all religions. Be it fo •, but the priefts 
have embroidered fo many myfteries on this can- 
vafs, that the embroidery entirely covers the 
ground. Whoever reads hiftory will find that; 
the virtue of the people diminilhes in proporttonj 
as their fuperftition increafes *. By what means I 
can a fuperftitious man be in(lru<5led in his duty } 
How in the night of error and ignorance can he 
perceive the path of juftice? In a country where 
all learning is conBned to the priefthood, c]ear and 
juft ideas of virtue can never be formed. 

* Saperftition is dill the religion of the wifeft people. The 
Sngliih neither cocfefs nor pray to faints ; their devotion con- 
fids in not working orfinging on a Sunday. A man who 
ihould p]ay on a fiddle on that day woiild be reckoned impi* 
ons : but be is a good Chri^n if te ptfs d^ dky in a public 
boufe with wtachipi* 

The 
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' The intercft of thie pricfts is not that a man ad 
virtuoufly, but that he do not think. // is necef- 
fary^ fay they, thai the fin of man know littlcy and 
Mieve a great deal^. 

I have thus fliewn the uniform means by which 
the priefts acquire their power ; let us now fee if 
tfie means hy which they prefcrve it are not alfo 
uniform, 

C H A P- XXIL 

Of the uniformity in the means by which the minifters 
offalfi religions preferve their authority. 

IN every religion the firft objc6b the priefts pro- 
pofe is to ftiHe the curiolicy of mankind, and 
to prevent the examination of every dogma whofc 
libfurdity is too palpable to beconcealed. 

To attain this end the human paflions muft be 
flattered : to perpetuate the blindneft pf ^jep^ 
they muft be made to believe it is ihdr intcreft, 
and confequcndy deGre it. Nothing is more 
cafy to a bonze. The pradice of virtue is more 
troublefome than the obfervance of ceremonies. 
It is lefs difficult to kneel before an altar, to offer 
a facrifice, to bathe in the Ganges (36), and eat 
filh on Fridays, than to pardon, like Camillus, 
the ingratitude of our feUow-citizcns j to fpurn 

* The priefts will not allow tbAtXSod rendeu to ^ytry ooo 
jaKjcordinj; tp jbis wojks, bat a^cord^g to lii hirk. 
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at riches like Papirius ; or to inftrufb • manktud ' 
like Socrates: let us therefore flatter, fays the 
bonze, the human vices^ that thofe vices naay be". 

ourproteftors ; let us fubftitute in the place of vir- 
tue, offerings and expiations, that we may, by cer- 
tain fuperftitious ceremonies, cleanfe the foul foul 
from the blackeft crimes. Such a dodrine could 
not fail to incrcafe the riches and authority of the 
bonzes. They faw all the importance of this 
doftrine ; they made it public, and the people 
received it with joy : for the priefts were conftantly 
more loofe in their morals, and more indulgent to 
crimes, in proportion as they were more fevcrc in 
their difcipline, and more rigid in punifhing the 
violation of ceremonies *• 

Every temple then became an afylum for 
villains ; incredulity alone found there no refuge. 
Now as there are in all countries but few unbeliev- 
ers, and many villains, the intercd of the greateft 
number was to agree with the priefts. 

Between the tropics, fays a navigator, there arc 
two iflands oppofite each other: in the one, no man 
is reckoned honeft who does not believe in a cer- 
tain number of abfurdities, and unlefs he be able 
to indure the greateft itching without fcratching : 
it is to the patience with which they fupport their 

• If ihc catholics be in general without inorah, It isbecattfe 
for the practice of real virtues, the priefts of the papiflical 
religion haye conllaatly fubfUtutcd that of fupefftitious cere- 
fnonjies 

prtjrience 
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prurience that virtue is princi|>illy afcfibed. la 
thevother iflc, no belief is inipofed on the inhabit* 
ants^ and they may fcratch where they itch, or even 
tickle themfelves till they laugh ; but no one ia 
reckoned virtuous who does not perform adions ule- 
ful to fociety. Muft not the people difcem the ab- 
furdity of this religious morality i I anfwer, a prieft, 
wrapt up in a folemn veftment, afl^dling an auftere 
manner, and obfcure language, and fpeakingonFy ia 
the name of God and religion, deludes the people 
by the eyes and the ears ; and though the worda 
Morality and Virtue are in his mouth void of mean** 
ing, it imports little : thofe words, pronounced in 
a mortified tone, and by a man in the habit of p0« 
nicence, always impofe on human imbecillity« 

Such were the tricks, and if I may fo fay, the 
fplendid mummery, under which the priefts con** 
cealed their ambition and perfonal intereft. Their 
doftrine was moreover fcvcre in certain refpefls, 
and th^t feverity ferved ftill more to deceive the 
vulgar. It was the box of Pandora that glittered 
without, but within were fanaticifm, ignorance, fu- 
perftition, and all thofe evils that have fucceffively 
ravaged the earth. Now I afk, when we fee the 
piinifters of falfe religions in all ages employ the 
lame means to increafe their wealth ^nd power \ 

^ If the pricfts make themfelves every where the depofitgr 

ries and the diflribators ofcharities^ it is that they m«y appro- 

ipriate a part of them, and by the diftribuiion of the reft keep 

t)ie poor in th^ir pay. Ever^ met)iod C{ ac^uiripg moncfy 

- ' . ' #a4 
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tp.pwfervfi their authority, andmultipty the num- 
ber of their flavcs 5, when we find in every coun* 
try the fame abiiirdities in falfe religions, the 
fame impoftors in (b^ir minifter$, and the fame^ 
credulity in the people (37), if it be poflible to 
knagine that there is efientiaHy between men that 
inequality of uoderftanding fome ilippofe i 

But fuppofing underftanding and talents to 
be the ef&As of a particular caufe» how can we 
perfuade ourfelres that men of great abilities, and 
confequently endowed with that particular organU 
£man> could have believed the fables of Pagan<^ 
iixni have adopted the opinions pf the vulgar, and 
Ibmetimes become martyrs to the moft palpable 
errors? Such.fads» wkich are inexplicable if we 
foppoie the underftanding to be the produft of 
orgamfation^ become fimple and clear when it is 
regarded as an acquifition. We do not then 
wonder that men of genius, in certain matters, 
fliould have no fuperiority in .thofe fciences or 
qeeftions they have never ftudied. On this fup- 
pofitioti, all the advantage a man of difcernment 
can have over others, (and a confiderable advan- 
tage it certainly is), refults from a habit of atten- 

And aathority appears lawful to the prieilhood. It is ndthout 
blulhtDg that (He catholic clergy charge the reparation of the 
churches on thofe very people whofe wealth they have exhauft- 
ed. The churches are the farms of the clergy ; but» contrary 
to opulent landlords^ they find the means of making others 
fupport thenii 

tign. 
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lion, and a knowledge of the beft methods t« be 
taken in the examination of a queftion ; an ad* 
vantage that is ufelefs when not employed in the 
fearch of that particular truths 

The uniformity of frauc^s (38) em(>Ioyed by the 
ininifter^ of thefalfe religions, the refcmbiance 
of the phantoms feen by them in the intelleftual 
legions (39), and the equal credulity of the peo- 
ple, prove therefore that nature has not given td 
men that unequal portion of judgment which has 
been fuppofed ; and that in morality, politics, and 
metaphyfics, if they form very difierent judg-* 
tnents dfthe fameobjeds, itarifes from their pre* 
judices^ and the indeterminate fignifications that 
ate annexed to the fame expreffions. 

I flialJ only add, that if judgment be reduced 
to the fcicnce or knowledge of the true relations 
objefts have to each other, and that if whatever 
be the organifation of individuals, that organi-. 
fation, as is demonftrated by geometry, makes 
no change in the conftant proportions with which 
objedls ftrikc them^ it ncceffarily follows, that the 
greater or lefs perfcflion of the organs of the 
fenfcs, can have no influence over our ideas, and 
that all men organifed in the common manner 
will confequently have an equal aptitude to judg- 
ment or underftandingk The only method re- 
maining to render this truth more evident, if that 
be poffible, is to fortify the proofs by augmenting 
them. Let us endeavour this by another feries of 
propoHcions* 

^"~ -^ CHAP, 
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\ CHAP. XXIII. 

• Tberi is no truth not reducible to a faH^ 

ALMOSl' all philofophcrs agree,, that the 
mofb fublime truths once fimplified and re- 
duced to their plaineft terms, noay be converted 
into fadls, and ..in that cafe prefenc nothing more 
to the mind than this propoGtion, white is white, 
mi black is black (40). The aparent obfcurity of 
certain truths is not therefore in the truths thcm^ 
felves, but in the confufed manner of. reprefenting 
'them, and the impropiiety of the words u fed in 
exprefling them. Can they be reduced to fimple 
fads ? If every fad can be equally well perceived 
by every man organifed (41) in the common man* 
ner, there is no truth they cannot comprehend. 
Now if all men can conceive the fame truths, they 
mud have eifentially all the fame aptitude to un- 
derilanding. 

But is it quite certain that every truth may be 
reduced to thofe clear propofitions abovemention- 
ed ? I (hall add only one proof to what the philo* 
fophers have already given : I deduce it from the 
perfedlibility of the human mind or underftand* 
ing \ experience demonftrates that the underftand- 
ing is capable of it. Now what does this perf^c^ 
tabiiity fuppofe ? Two things ; 

The 
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The one, that every truth is eflentially compre* 
hcnfiblc by every mind. 

The other, that every truth may be dearly re- 
prefcnted, _ • 

The capacity that all men have to learn a 
trade proves this. If the moft fublime difcoveries 
of the ancient , mathematicians are at this day 
comprifed in the elements of geometry, and 
are.underftcod by every ftudent in that fcience. 
It is be^ufe thofe difcoveries are reduced to 
fafiSi 

Truths being once brought to this point of fim- 
pficity, if there be fomc among them that men of 
ordinary capacity cannot comprehend, it is then, 
they ntay fay, that borne up by experience, 
like the eagle, who alone among the feathered 
race can foar above the clouds and gaze upon the 
fon, the man of genius alone can raife himfelf to 
the intelledtual regions, and there fuftain the re- 
fplcndcncy of a new truth. Now nothing is more 
contrary to experience. Does a man of genius 
difcover a truth, and reprcfent it clearly ? Ac the 
fame inftant all men of ordinary capacity fcize it, 
and make it their own. The genius is an advent- 
rous chief, that pierces through the regions of dif- 
coveries : he lays open the road, and men of 
common capacity rufh in crouds after him. They 
h*ve therefore the force neccflary to follow him, 
otherwlfc genius would there penetrate alone. 

Now 
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Now to the.prefent day its ohiy privilege is to 
inakc the firft track *. 

But if there b^ a period whefl the highe(( 
truths are attainable by common minds, when is 
that period ? When freed from the obfcurity of 
words, and reduced to propoQciotis nipre or lefs 
fichple, they pafs from the empire bf genius to 
that of the fcienccsl* Till then, like thofc 
fouls that they fay wander in the celeftial 
abodes, waiting till thfey can animate a body, and 
sq)pear before the light, the troths yet unknowrL 
wander in the regions of difcoverics, waiting for 
fome genius to feize themi and trahfport them to 
this terreftrial dwelling. Once defcended on the 
earth, and perceived by fuperior minds, they be-^ 
come a common property. 

If in this agp, fays M. Voltaire, men commonly 
write better in profe than in the lafl: age, to wh^t 
do the moderns owe this advantage ? To the mo- 
dels they have before them. The moderns could 
not boaft of this fuperiority, if the genius of the 
iaft age, already converted into fcience (42), was 
not, if I may fo fay, entered into the circulation. 
When the difcoverics of genius are metarhorphofed 
into iciences, each difcovery depofited in their 
temple becoriies a public property 5 tfie temple is 
open to all. Whoever defires to learn, learns, and is 

• Itjeems U foU(m3 from this paragraph^ that every man nvha 
ivilif. may under ft and all the truth in thi/ublime geometry and tbi 
deptbi offtuxhnst provided tbey he properly exflained. 

You I. Q^ fure 
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ftircto make nearly fo many feet of fciencc per 
day. The time fixed for apprenticefhip is a proof 
of this. If the greateft part of arts, at the degree 
of ^crfeftion to v#hidi th^y are how carried, may 
be regarded as the produce of the difcoveries of a 
hundred men of genius placed end to end 5 co ex* 
ercife thofe arts it isneceflary therefore that tber 
workman unite them in himfelf, and know how 
properly to apply the ideas of thofe hundred tneti' 
of genius : what can be a ftronger proof of the per- 
fedability of the human mind, and of itJ Ap- 
titude to compreliend every forr of truth f 

If from the arts I pafs to the fciences, it wilj 
be equally apparent that the truths, whofe difco- 
veries formerly deified their inventor, are now 
quite common. The fyftem of Newton is taught 
every where. 

* It i^ with the author of a new truth as with ari 
aftronomer, Whom curiofity or the defirc of glory 
calls up to his obfervaCory. He points his glals 
to the heavens, and in the immenfity of jpace be-' 
holds a new ftarorfatellite. He calls his friends ; 
c;hey go up, and looking through the telefcope, 
behold the fame ftar : for with organs nearly the 
fame, men muft difcover the fame objedts. 

If there were ideas that ordinary men could not 
attain, there would he truths difcovered in the 
procefs of ages, that could not -be comprehended 
but by two or three men equally organifed. The 
reft of the human race would befubjedl in this refpcd 

to 
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i» d!v invinciUe ignorance. The difcovery of the 
fquare of the hypothenufe bring equal to the 
fquare of the other two (ides of a triangle, could 
not be kno^vrti but to another Pythagoras : the htf- 
man mind conld not be fufccptible of perfedlibi- 
lity ; in a word, there would be truths refepved to 
tertain men only; Experience, on the contrary, 
ihews us that the moft foblime difcoveries, clearly 
reprefcntcd^ are conceivable by all. Frotn hence 
arifes that aftoniflifnent and fhame we perceive 
when yrc fay, there is nothing more plain than that 
truth % how was it foffible I did not perceive it ^^- 
fore ? This itf doubdefs fomecimes the language of 
envy, as in the cafe of Chriftophcr Cglumbus. 
When he departed for America, the courtiers faid, 
nothing is more ridiculous than fueb an enterprize : 
and at his return, nothing was more edfy thanfuch a 
difcovery. Though this Be frequently the lan- 
guage of envy, is it never that of the heart ? Is it 
not with ithe utmoft fincetity, when fuddenly 
ftruck by the evidence of a new idea, and pre- 
fently accuftomed to regard it as trivial, thacwc 
thinfe we always knew it. 

If we have a clear idea of the expreffion of ^ 
truth, and not only have it in our memory, but 
have alfo habitually prefent .to our remembrance 
all the ideas o£ the comparifon from which it re- 
ililts, and if we be not blinded by any intereft or 
fuperftition, that truth being prefently reduced to 
plained terms, that is, to this fimplepropofition,/^^/ 
0^2 white 
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wbiU is wbitCy and black is blacky is conceived aN 
.moil: as foon as propofed. 

In faft, if the fyftems of Locke and Newton, 
without being yet carried to the laft degree of per* 
fpicuity, are neverthelefs generally taught and un- 
derftood, men of a common orgauifation can 
therefore comprehend the ideas of thofe of the 
greateft genius. Now to conceive their ideas (43), 
is to have the fame aptitude to underftahding. 
But if men can attain thofe truths, and if their 
knowledge in general be conftantly in proportion 
to the defire they have to learn, does it follow that 
all can equally attain to truths hitheto unkn6wn? 
This objeftion defervesto beconfidered. 

CHAP. XXIV. 

^be under fianding neceffary to comprehend the truths 
already known^ is fufficient to difcover thofe that 
are unknown. 

A Truth is always the refolt of juft comparf- 
fons made of the refemblances or dif-^ 
ferences, the ^agreements or difagreements between 
different objeds. When a mafter would explain 
to his fcholars the principles of a fcience, and de- 
monftrate the truths already known, he places 
before their eyes the objefts of the comparifon 
from which thofe truths are to be deduced. 

But 
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Biit when a iiew truth is to be fought after, the 
inventor muft in like manner have before his eyes 
the objeAs of comparifon from which that truth is 
to be deduced : But what fhall prefent them to 
him ? Chance ; the common mother of all inven- 
tions. It appears therefore, that the mind of man; 
whether it follow the demonftration of a truth, or 
whether it difcover it, has in both cafes the fameob- 
jefts to compare, and the fame relations to obferve; 
in (hort, the fame operations to perform*. The 
iinderftanding neceffary to comprehend truths alrea- 
dy known, is therefore fufficient to difcover thofe 
that are unknown. Few men indeed attain the 
latter; but this is the cffeft of ( 1 ) the different 
fituations in which they are placed* and that feries 
'of circumftances to which is given the name of 
chance •, or (2) to the defire, more or lefs cogent, 
that men have to diftinguifh themfelves, and con- 
fequently to their greater or lefs paflion for glory. 
The paflions can do all things. There is no 
girl fo ftupid that love will not make witty. 

* I might even add» that It requires more attention to foU 
low the demonftration of a truth already known, than to dif- 
cover one. Suppofe, for example, it be a mathematical pro- 
pofition ; the inventor in this cafe is already acquainted with 
geometry : he has its figures habitually prefent to his memory ; 
he reco11e£b them, fo to fay, involuntarily ; and his attention 
is folcly employed in obferving their relations. With regard 
to the fcholar, thofe fame figures not being habitually prefent 
to his memory, his attention is neceffarily divided between the 
trouble of recolle^ing the figures, and of obferving their rela- 
tions. 

CL 3 What 
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Whtt means does it oot forniih her with, to deceive 

.the Yigilmce of her paretics, to ice and converfe 

^ifrith her lover ? The raoft ftupid frequently ber 

come the moft inventive. 

. A m^n without paffions is incapable of that de- 

gnee of attention to which a fuperior judgment is 

annexed : a fuperiority that is perhaps lefs the 

effed of an extraordinary effort than an habitual 

attention. 

But if all men have an equal aptitude to under- 
ilanding, what can produce that difference we 
:find between them ? 



NOTES. 
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I. (page .) TF men, and efpecially the Europeans, fay i 
X the Banians, alwayt in fear and iniftruft 
of each other, are ever ready to war t(^ether ; it is becaaic. 
jthey are ftill animated with the fpirit of their firft parents, 
C4ttUn and ^oiAa^rk, This Catttri^ who was the fecond 
Uxtk of Pour»ns^ axm defined by God to people one of the 
four quarters of .the earth, turned his fteps toward the weft. 
The firft objed he met was a woman named Toddicaftta^ 
She was armed with a tbuchery^ a9d be with a fword. As 
foon as they peiweived each other, they attacked and fought 
together fbr two days and a half: the third day, tired 
with the combat, they parlied, they loved, married, and 
lay together : they had children, that, like their progeni- 
tors, are always re^dy to attack whea they met together. 

2. (p. 156.) That the moft witty and the rooft 
thoughtful are fometimes melancholy, I allow \ but they are 
not witty and thoughtful becaufe they are melancholy, 
but melancholy becaufe they arc thoughtful. In faft, it is 
not to his melancholy but to his wants that a man owes his 
^ifcernment : want alone draws him from his natural indo- 
lence. If I think, it is not becaufe I am ftrong or weak, 
but becaufe I have more or Icfs intereft to think. When they 
fay of misfortune that it is the great teachir of man^ they 

V fay nothing more than that misfortune, and the defire to be 
freed from it, obliges ps to think. Why does the defire of 
glory frequently produce the fame effca \ Becaufe glory is to 
fome a want. Moreover, neither Ral^elais, nor Fontenellc, 
nor Fontaine, nor Scarron were cftcemed melancholic, yet 
pobody denies their fuperiority of wit, greater or lefs. 

3, (p. 180.) WhatlherefayofgQodnefs may be equal- 
ly applied to beauty. The different ideas we form of u 
arifes, almoft always, from the ejtplications we have heard 
made of the word in our infancy. When we have heard 
a woman of a particular figure conftantly extolled, that 
figure IS fixed in our mind as a model of beauty ; and we al. 
waysiudge ©father women according to the greater or lefs 

' Qj. refem- 
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^ fefemblance they have to that model. From hence the di« 
verfity of our taftes, and the reafon why we prefer a woman 
of an elegant ihap^, to one that is grofs, ^nd who is p^^eferred 
by another. 

4. (p. 183.) This deciiion of the church fhows the 
ridicule of a judgment that has been paifed on me. Howt 
they have faid, can I maintain that friendfliip is founded on 
want and a reciprocal intereft ? But if the church, and the 
Jefuits themfelves agree, that God, though all good and 
powerful, is. not beloved for himfelf; it is not then withoii^ 
fome private reafon that I lov< my friend. *Now of what na- 
ture can this reafon be ? It is not of the fort that produces 
Jiatred ; that is a fentiment of trouble and grief; on the 
contrary, it is of the nature of thofe that produce love, that 
is, a fentiment of pleafure. Thejndgmentk that have pafied 
on me relative to this matter are fo abfurd, that it is noe 
without (bame I here reply to them. 

5. (p. i8<.) The primitive church did not cavil witii 
mankind about their belief : Synefius is a proof of this. He 
lived in the fifth century ; and was a Platonic philofopher* 
Theophilusy (then biihOp of Alexandria, deiirous of doing 
himfelf honour by a converlion, entreated Synefius to be bap- 
tiaed by him. The philofopher confented, on condition that 
he (hould preferve his opinions. A fiiort time aftfer, the inha. 
bitants of Ptblomais aiked Synefius for their bifiiop. Synefius 
refufed the epifcopacy, and his reafons for it he gives in hi^ 
hundred and fifth letter to his brother. «• The more I cx- 
*f amine niyfelf, he fays, the lefs I find that I am proper to be 
<* a bifhop. I have hitherto divided my life between the 
<* ftudy'of phifofophy and amufement. When I go out of 
«• my tlokt, t* give royfelf up to pleafurc. Now it is not 
** right, they fay; that a bifhop be joyous : he is a divine 
** maur I am befide incapable of all application to civil and 
** domefiic affairs. I have a wife that I love, and it is equal- 
** ly impofiible for me, either to quit her, or only fee her in 
** fecret. This Theophilus knows ; but this is not all. Th? 
** mind cannot quit the truths that have been dem^nHrated 
V to it. Now the dogmas of philofophy are contrary to thofe 
** a bifhop ought to teach. How can I preach the creation of 
$' the foul after the body, the end of the world, the refur-. 
' •• rcdiop. 
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ff fiedion, and in ihort things that I do not believe ? I cannot 
** bring myielf to falfifjr* 

*' A philofophery they fay,, can accommodate himfelf to the 
f < weaknefs of the valgar, and conceal thofe truths he can- 
'f not believe. Yes; bnt in that cafe the diilimulation 
** muft be abfolutely neceifary* I would be a bifhop if I 
'* coald preferve my opinions and talk of them with my 
** friends; and if, to keep the people in their errors, they would 
** not force me to entertain them with fables. But if a bifhop 
** muft preach the contrary to what he thinks, and think 
** with the people, I ihall refufe the epifcbpacy. I do not 
** know if there be truths that ought to be held from the vul- 
<* gar; bat I know, that a bifhop ought not to preach the con- 
*f trary of what he believes. The. truth onght to be refpedl- 
/' ed as the Divinity, and I proteft before God that I will ne» 
<* ver fallify my leotiments in my preachings." Synefius, not- 
withftanding his repugnance, was ordained a bifhop^ and 
kept his word. The hymns he compofed are nothing more 
than expofitions of the fyflems of Pythagoras, Plato, and the 
Stoics, adjuHed to the dogmas and worfhip of the Chriflians. 

6. (p. 187.) Pious calumny is alfo a virtue of new ere* 
ation. RoufTeau and I have been its vidims. How many 
pafTages of our works have been falfely cited in the mandates 
of the holy bifhpps ? There are . therefore now holy calumni- 
ators. 

7. (ibid.) The clergy who call themfelves humble, refemble 
Diogenes, whofe pride was feen through the holes in his 
cloak. 

8. (ibid.) R|;ad on this fubjed the lafl chapters of the 
rales of St. Benedid ; you will there fee tHat if the monks 
be obdurate and wicked, it is what they ought to be. 

The generality of men, alTured of their fubfillence, and 
without concern on that account, become infen^ible : they do 
not deplore in others the evils they cannot fuffer. Befide, 
the happinefs or mifery of a monk, confined in a cloifler, is 
entirely independent of that of his relations and feilow-citi- 
zens. The n^onlcs therefore mufi regard the men of the world 
with the fame indifference a traveller regards the beafls he 
meets in a forefl. It is the monaflic laws that condemn the 
religious orders to inhumanity. In fa^, what is it that pro- 
duces in men the fentiment of benevolence f The affiHance, 

cither 
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either remote or near, that they may afK)fd each other. This 
18 the principle that unities men in fociety. Do the laws ef- 
trange my intcrcft from that of the public? From that mo- 
ment I become wicked. From thence the feverity of arbitrary 
governments, and the reafon why monks and defpots are in 
general the mod inhuman of men. 

9 (p.i88 )They formerly believed that God, according to the 
diflFcrence of times, could have diilerent ideas of virtue ; the 
church has clearly explained this dodrine in the council of 
Ball, held on account of the Huiiites ; who having proteftcd 
againft admitting any dodrine that was tiot contained in the 
fcriptures ; the fathers of the council informed them» by the 
mouth of cardinal Cafan ** That the fcriptures were not ab- 
** foluiely neceffary to the prefervation of the church, but 
** only to its better regulation : that they fliould be always 
«* interpreted according to the prefent ftate of the churchy 
*« which by changing its fentinSents obliges us to believe that 
♦« God changes his alfo.'* 

10. iihid,) They boaft much of the reftitutiont that: 
religion caufes to be made. I have fometimes feen the refti- 
tmion of copper, but never of gold. The monks have nfct 
yet reftored the heritage, nor the catholic princes the king- 
doms that have been ravifhed from the Americans. 

11. (p. 189.) It is but juftice to arm intolerance againf^ 
an intolerant ; as a prince ought to oppofe an army againft 

^the army of his enemy. 

12. (ibid.) On opening the Encyclopedia at the article 
Firiuc, how was I furprifed to find, not a definition of vir- 
tue, but a declamation on the fubjeft, O man/ cries the 
compofer of that arlic]c,*ive ui^Jf thou Attoiv nuhdt is <virtue^ 
Enter into thy/elf. Its atfinttion is at thf hottom of thy heart. 
But why was it not in like manner at the bottom of the com- 
pofer's heart, and if it were there, why did he not give it us ^ 
Few authors, I confefs, think fo highly of their readers, and 
fo meanly of themfelves. If that writer had reflefled more 
on the word Virtue, he would have perceived, that it confided 
in the knowledge of what men owe to each other, and that it 
confequently fuppofes the formation of focieties. Before this 
formation, what good or evil could be done to a fociety not 
yet exifting?. A man of the woods, a man naked and with- 
out 
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'iOUt language, might eafily acquire a clear idea of (Irength Qt 
weaknefs, but not of juttice and equity. 

A man born in a defart ifland, and abandoned to himfelf, 
would live there without vice or virtue. He could not exer- 
cife either of ihcm. What then are we to underftand by the 
words Virtuous and Vicious ? Actions ufcful or detrimental to 
fociety. This idea, clear andfimple, is, in my opinion, pre- 
ferable to all obfcure and inflated declamatiphs on virtue. 

A preacher, who in bis fermons gives no clear^definition 
of virtue ; a moralift, who maintains that all men are good, and 
does not believe any of them unjuft, is fometimes a fot, but 
more frequently a knave, that would be thought honefl mere- 
ly becaufe he is a man. 

To 'pretend to draw a faithful portrait of humanity, per- 
liaps a man fhould be virtuous, and, to a certain point, irre- 
proachable. 

What I know of the matter, is, that the moft honeft are 
pot they who fuppofemen to have the moft virtue. If 1 would 
be well afTured of mine, I would fuppofe myfelf to be a citizen 
of Rome, or of Greece 5 and I would afk myfelf, whether in the 
fituation of Codrus or Rcgulus, Brutus or Leonidas, I (hould 
have done the fame a6lions. The lead heiitation in this cafe 
>vould teach me that I was but weak in virtue. Of every 
fort the flrong are rare, and the lukewarm common. 

13. (p. 190.) The humanity of M. Fenelon, is renowned* 
One day, a vicar boafted, in his prefence, of having aboliihed 
dancing on a Sunday, in his village. Mafter vicar, faid the 
archbifhop, let us be lefs fevere towards others ; let us abllain 
from dancing ourfelves, but let the peafants dance if they 
like it. Why ihould we not let them for a fhort time forget 
their mifery ? Fenelon, juft, and always virtuous, lived a part 
of his days in difgrace. Boffuet, his rival in genius, was lefs 
honefl, and always in favour. 

14. (p. 193.) The morality of Jefus, and that of the Jefuits, 
have nothing in commpn ; the one is deftruftive of the other. 
This is evident, by the extrafts that the parliaments have given. 
Bat why do the clergy inceflantly repeat, that the fame llroke 
has deftroyed the Jefuits and religion? It is, becaufe, in the ec- 
clefiaftical language, religion and fuperftition are fynonimous. 
Now fuperftition, or the papal power, has, perhags, really fuf- 
fered by the banifhment of that order. 

For 
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For the reft» ]et not the Jefuits flatter themfelves^ that they 
will ever be recalled into France and Spain. Jt is known by 
what profcriptions their recall would be followed, and to what 
excefs the cruelty of an enraged Jefait is carried. 

15. (p. 193.) The fear with which the Jefuits were regard* 
edy ieemed to have fet them above all attack. To brave their 
hatred and their intrigues, fuch men as Chauvelin were necef- 
fary, noble fouls, generous citizens, and friends to the pub- 
lic. Togleflroy fuch an order, courage alone was not fuffici- 
ent; genius was alfo rcquifite. It was neceiTary to ihow" 
the people the poignard of the regicide, wrapped up in the 
veil of refped and devotion : to difcover the hypocrify of the 
Jefuits through the cloud of incenfe they fpread around the 
throne and the altars ; to embolden the timid prud.ence of the 
parliaments, and make them clearly di&inguiih between the 
extraordinary and the impoffible. 

16. (p. 194.) It is with the judgment as with virtue. The 
judgment applied to the various fciences of geometry, phyfics, 
Src. is judgment in all countries. The judgment, when ap- 
plied to the falfe fciences of magic, theology, &c. is local. 
The firftof thefe, is to the other what the money of Africa, 
named the (hell Coris^ is to the money of gold and filver ; the 
one has circulation among fome Negro nations, the other over 
the whole earth. 

17. (p. 195.) On whaft (hould we eftablifti the principles of 
a good morality? On a great number of fafts and obferva- 
tions. It is, therefore, to the premature formation of certain 
principles, that we ought, perhaps, to attribute their obfcurity 
and falfity. In morality, as in all other fciences, what fhould 
be done before we form a fyftem ? Collcft the materials necef- 
fary for the conftruflion. We cannot now be ignorant, that 
an experimental morality, founded on the Hudy of men, 
and of things, as far furpafles a fpeculative and theological mo- 
rality, as experimental philofophy exceeds a vague and uncer* 
tain theory. It is bccaufe religious morality never had ex- 
periment for its bafis, that the theological empire was ever re- 
garded as the region of darknefs. 

18. (p. jg6.) The monks, themfelves, have not always held 
chaftity in equal efteem. Some of them, called Mamillaires, 
have held, that a man might, without fin, feel the bofom of a 
nun. There is no a£l of lafcivioufnefs, that fuperftition has 
not in fome part made an a£l of virtue. In Japan, the Bonzes 

may 
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itiay love meiiy but not women. In certain cantons of Peru, 
the ads of the Greek loves were ads of piety ; it was an homage 
to the gods» and rendered publicly in their temples. '^ 

19. (p. 196.) Mrs«Macauley»theillu(lriott8authorofaHiftory 
of England, is the Cato of London* ** Never, fays fhe, has 
** the view of a defpotic monarch, or prince, foiled the pu- 
*• riiy of my looks.*' 

20. (ibid.) It is an abfurdity common to all nations, to ex- 
ped humanity and fcience in their tyrant. To attempt to 
make good fcholars, without punifhing the idle, and rewarding 
the diligent, is a folly.* To abolilh the.law that puniflies tbefc 
and murder, and require that men (hould not Heal or murder, 
is a voluntary con trad idion. To defire that a prince (hould 
apply himfelf to the affairs of the ftate, and that he Jhould have 
no intereft to apply himfelf to them, that is^ that he fhould not 
bepuniihed, if be negled them: to defire, in fhorr, that a man 
above the law, that is without law, fhould be always humane and 
virtuous, is to defire an effed without a caufe. Cafl men bound 
into the den of a tyger, and he will devour them. The de-i 
fpot is the tyger. 

21. (ibid.) The Calmucks marry as many wives as they 
pleafe; they have befide, as many concubines as they can main- 
tain. Inceft is no crime amon^ them. They fee nothing more 
in a man and a woman, than a male and a female. A father 
without fcruple marries his daughter: no law forbids. 

22. (ibid.) Every one fays, I have the moll jud ideas of 
virtue: whoever does not think as I do, is wrong. Every one 
laughs at his neighbour* Every one points v/ith his finger, 
and never laughs at himfelf but under the name of another. 
The fame inquifitor who condemned Galileo, doubtlefs, con- 
demned the wickednefs and flupidity of the judges of Socrates: 
he did not think that he fhould one day be like them, the 
fcorn of his own age, and of poflerity. Does the Sorbonne 
think itfelf defpicable for having condemned Roufleau, Mar-^ 
montel, myfelf, &c. ? No; it is the flranger who thinks fo, in. 
its ftead. 

23. (p. 198.) Barillon was exiled to Amboife, and Riche- 
lieu, who fent him thither, was the firft minifler, fays cardinal 
de Retz, who dared to punifh in the magiflrates, that nohUfrn.- 
ne/s nuitb which thty ttfrtftnud to tht king tho/e truths ^ for di- 

fenct \f which thtir oaths ohligidthem to txpoft their ii<ues» 

24- (P* 198.) 
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O. ^, 

. 24. (p; 199.) If it be true, that virtue is uCeM to a ilate» it 
iQttft be ftlfo ufefttl to give clear ideas of it, and to engrave 
them, in the moft tender infancjr, on the memories of men. 
The definition I hafve given of virtue in the Treatifc on the 
Mind, Dtfc. ii^ chtip. 1 3. appears to me to be the only one thai 
isiuft, '• Virtue, I have there faid, is nothing more thari 
•« the dcfire of public happinefs. The general welfare is the 
•• objcft of virtue; and the a&ions it enjoins, are the means it 
•* employs to accomplifii that objeft. The idea of virtue, I 
«« have added, muft therefore be every where the {am«/* 

If in various ages and countries men appear to have formed 
dlfTercnt ideas of virtue, if philofophers have, in confequence, 
** treated the idea of virtue as arbitrary, it is becaufe they have 
•* taken for virtue itfelf, the fcveral means it makes ufc of to 
, «* accomplifh its objedl, that is to fay, the feveral actions iC 
*' enjoins. Thefe aftions have certainly been fometimes very 
<* different, becaufe the intcrefts of nations change, according 
*• to the age and their fituation; and lallly, becaufe the public 
«« good may, to a certain degree, be' promoted by different 
•< means," 

The entrance of foreign merchandize permitted tO-day iti 
Germany, as advantageous to its commerce, and conformable 
10 the good of the ftate, may be to-morrow forbid. To-mor- 
row the purchafer may be declared criminal, if by fome eir- 
cuaiHances that purchafe become prejudicial to the national 
intereft. ** The fame actions may therefore become fucccf- 
** fively ufeful and prejudicial to a nation, and merit by tarns 
<< the name of virtuous and vicioas, without the idea of vir- 
•« tue's fuffering any change, or ceafing to be the fame.*' No- 
thing is more agreeable to the natural law, than this idea. 
Could it be imagined that principles fo found, and fo conform* 
able to the public good* would have been condemned ^ Could 
It be imagined that a man would be perfecuted,,who had de- 
fined, *' true probity to be the habitode of aftions ufeful to 
•* our country, and regarded as vicious every adlion detrimen* 
** tal to focieiy ?" Is it not evident that fuch a writer could 
not advance maxims contrary to the public good,withomcon- 
Uadi^ing hirofelf. Such, however, was the power 0/ envy 
and hypocrify, that I was perfecuted by the fame clergy, who, 
without oppofiuon, bad fuffcred the audacious BelJarmin to bo 

ejeyated 
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elevated to the rank of a cardinal, for having maintained, that 
iftht p'ifefirbids the exerdfe ofwriut^and command that of'vki\ 
the Roman churchy nndirpfiin of afin^inas ohliged to abandon *vir- 
tuffor 'via^ n^fi 'udltt contra con/citntiam f Heart. The pope 
therefore, according to this Jefuit, had the right of deftroying 
the natural law, and of ftifling in man every idea of juftice and 
injuftice, and, in fliort, of replunging morality into that chaos, 
from which philofophy has drawn it with fo much pains. Did 
the church ought to approve fuch principles ? Why did the 
popefufFer their publication ? Becaufe they flattered his pride. 

Papal ambition, always greedy of power, is never fcrupulous 
in the choice of the means. In what country has not the 
maxim the itioft abominable, the moft contrary to the public 
good, been tolerated by the power to whom it is favourable } 
In what country have they conftantly punifhed the wretch who 
has incefTantly repeated to the prince, •• Thy power over thy 
" fubjefts is without bounds : thou mayeft at thy will defpoil 
^* them of their property, load them with fetters, and deliver 
** them up to the moft cruel tortures." It is always with im- 
punity, that the fox repeats to the lyon. You do tbtm^ Sire^ a 
great deal of honour in making them beggars. 
Vous ttur fites^ Seigneur ^ 
En les crofuant beauceup d* honneur. 
The only expreffioos that cannot be repeated to princes with- 
out danger, are thofe that fix the bounds, which juftice, the 
public good, and the law of nations, fet to their authority. 

25. (p. 199.) By naeuphyfics, I do not mean that jargon 
tranfmittcd by the £gypt)an priefts to Pyihagoras, by him to 
Plato, and by Plato to us, and which is ilill taught in fome. 
fchools: but I mean, with Bacon, the knowledge of the firft 
principles of any art or fcience whatever. Poetry, mufic, an4 
painting, have their firft principles, founded on a conftaot and 
general obfervation ; they have, therefore, their metaphyfics. ' 

As to the fcholallic metaphyfics, is it a fcience ? No : but 
I have juft faid a jargon ; it is tolerable only to the falfe mind 
(hat can accommodate expreihons void of fenfe: to the igno-. 
rant, who take words for things; and to knaves who want to 
make dupes. By a man of fenfe it is defpifed. 

All metaphyfics, not founded on obfervation, confift folely 
in the art of abufing words. It i^ this metaphyfics, that in the 

land 
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land of chimerasi is continually running afcer bladders of foap^ 
from which it can never get any thing but air. 

Now, banifhed to the fchools of theology, it Aill divides them 
by its fubtilities, and may one day again light up fanaticifm^ 
and again make human blood to ftream* 

1 compare thefe two forrs of metapbyfics to the two diiferent 
philofophics of Democritus and Plato. The firft raife« it- 
felf by degrees from earth to heaven, and the other defcends 
by degrees from heaven to earth. The fyilem of Plato waa 
founded on the clouds, and the breath of reafon has already 
diffipated the clouds, and the fyftem. 

26. (p. 200.) Men have always been governed by words. If 
half of the weight of the iilver in a crown be diminifhed, anci 
its numeral value ftill preferved, the foldier thinks Ke has near- 
ly the fame pay. The magiHrate, atithorifed to judge defi- 
nitively to a certain amount, that is, tofuch a weight of filver^ 
muft not judge to the amount of half that fum. in like man- 
ner are men duped by words, and by their uncertain iignifica- 
tions. Writers are conilantly talking about goo^ morals, with- 
out attaching any clear ideas to thofe words* Can they be ig* 
norant, that good morals is one of thofe vague expreiHons, ot 

j which every nation forms different ideas ? If there be univeriat 
good morals, there are alfo thofe that are loc^l, and confe- 
jquently, I can, without offending good xhorals* liav6 a feragli<^ 
(at Con flan tinople, and not at Vienna. 

27. (p. 202.) Theological difputes never are, and never cdtt 
be, any thing more than difputes about words. If thefe dif- 
putes have frequently occafioned great commotions on the 
earth, it is becaufe princes, faid M. Chalotais, feduced byfom^ 
theologians*, have taken a part in thefe quarrels. Let go- 
vernments defpife their difputes; and the theologians, after rail- 
ing, and reciprocally accufing each other of herefy, &c. will 
grow tired of talking, without underflanding each other, and 
without being underftood. The fear of ridicule will make 
them iGlent. 

28. (ibid.) It is to the difputes about words, that we ar^ 
in like manner to refer almofl all the accufations of atheifra. 

• Perhaps it has happened^ at Uafi asfrequtmlj^frcm the knaivery 
rf princes, nvho By encouraging one party againft the ether, have 
weakened tbem both, and con/equently increafed their Qwnftrengthi 

There 
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There is no mdn of underftanding who does not acknowledge 
an a£live power in nature. Tbere is, therefore, no aiheift. 

He is not an atheift who fays, that rAotion.is God ; becaufe, 
in fa£i, motion is incomprehenfible, as we have-no dear idea 
bf it, as it does nt>c manifefl itfelf but by its efFefts; and laflfy, 
becaufe by it all things are performed in the univerfe. 

He is not an atheift, who fays, on the contrary, that motion 
is not God: becatifey motion is not a Being, bgt a mode of 
Being. 

They are not atheifts, who maintain that motion is eflential 
to matrer, and regard it as the invifible and ttaotive force that 
Ipreads itfelf throogh all its parts. Do we fee the flars con- 
linnaUy changing their places, and rolling perpetually round 
^eir centre : do we fee all bodies deftroyed and reproduced 
IncefTancly, Under different forms ; in (hortj, do we (be nature in 
an eternal fermentation and dilTolotion ? Who then can deny, 
that motion is, like extenfion, inherent in bodies, and that 
inotion is mot the caofe of what is? In fa£l, fays Mr. Hume, if 
We always give the names of tanfe and effefl to the concomi- 
tance of two faJls, and that wherever there are bodies, there 
h motion 1 s»t ought then to regard motion as the univerfal 
foul of matter, awd'the divinity that alone penetrates its fub- 
iflance. But are the philofophers of this laft opinion atheiits f 
Not they eqaally acknowledge an unknown force in the uhi- 
Verfe, Are even thofe who have no iJeas of God, athetftsf 
No; becaufe then all men would be fo: becaufe no one has a 
clear idea of the Divinity: becanfe in this cafe every obfcure 
idea is equal to none» and laftly, ta acknowledge the iocom*- 
prehenfibility of God, is, as M. Robinet proves, to fay by a 
(diHFerent turn of expreffion, that we have no idea of htm. 

^29. (p. 204k) Man, to be happy, muft have deiires, fuch as 
employ him, and fuch whofe objeds his labour or his talents 
.can procure him. Among the de6res of this fort« the mofi: 
proper to keep him from difgtid is that of glory. This 
fprings up equally in all countries. It fomecimes happens^ 
that the fearch after glory expofes a man to too much dan- 
ger : what rational motive can excite him to the purfttit 
of it in a kingdom where they perfecute fuch men as Voltaire, 
Montefqaieu, Slq, If France, fay the £ngli{h» be reckoned 
a delicious country, it is for thofe that are nch> and do not 
think. 

Voul. R 30. (p. 2w60 
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30. (p. 206.) Far /rom condemning afyfUmatic fplntt I adf-r 
inire it in great men. It is to the eiForts made to deftroy or de- ^ 
fend thofe fyflems that we doubtlefs owe an infinity of difco- 
Vi^rics. 

Let men therefore continue to explain, by a fingle principle, 
if it be pofiible, all the phyfical phenomena in nature : but be 
continually on their guard againil thofe principles; let them 
be confidered merely as one of the different keys we may 
fucceffively try, that we may at lad find that which fiiall openr. 
the fanfluary of nature. But above all, let as not confoutid 
tales with fyilems ; the latter mufl be fupported by a great* 
iiofnber of fafls. It is thcfe alone that fhovld be taught 10 the 
public fchools i provided however that we do not iliU maintain 
them to be true, a hundred years after experience has proved 
them to be falfe, 

31. (p. ?o8.) Whence comes it» it was faid to a certain car-^- 
dinalytbat there have been in all times priefl;Syreligions>and for- 
cerers ? Becaure, he replied, there have always beenbees and 
hornets, labourers and idlers, knaves and dopes. 

53.(ibid^) Without examining if it be the intereit of thepub-^ 
lie to admit the dofirine of the immortality of the foul, I fhali 
obferve that at leafl this dogma has not always been politically 
regarded as ufeful. It took its rife in the fchools of Plato; 
bot Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of £gypt« thought it Co dan- 
gerous, that he forbid it to be preached in his dominions on 
pain of death* 

33 (P* ^13*) I' ^B known that the ancient Druids werean!^. 
mated with the fame fpirit as the Popifii priefis now are * that 
they had, before them, invented excommunication ; that like 
them they would command over people and kings ; and that 
they pretended to have^ like the inquifitors, the power of life 
and death, among all nations where they were eftabliihed. 

34^ (p. 2 16.) I one day attended on a reprefentation the clef* 
gy of a German court made to their prince : I bore the mar- 
vellous ring, which makes men fay and write, nOt what they 
would have Others hear and read, but wh^t they really think* 
Without the virtue df my ring^ I (hould doubtlefs never havie 
heard or read the following difcourfe. 

When the clergy tHonght they had convinced the prince that 

' religfon was loH in his dbminioni; that debauchery and impietjr 

boldly fialkcd abroad ; that the holy days were profaned by la. 

... ... h^ur i 
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bcAir; th^t the liberty of the prefs (hook the foundationt of his 
ikrone and of the ahars, ^d that in confequencethe bifhops en- 
joined the fovereiga to arm the laws againft the liberty of . 
thought, to protect the chiirch and deAroy its enemies : the 
following were th« words I feemed to bear in that adreft; 

** Prince, your, clergy are rich and powerful, and would be 
** ftill mpre. (6, It i$ not .the Idfs of morality aqd religon,; but 
*• thff of their authority,tl|cy depldre^ Theydefire to have ihc 
•< greated authority^ and your people are without rtfpefl iFor the 
** facerdotal power. We therefore declare them to h^ ioipioas ; 
'« we exhort you to reanimate their piety* and for that purpofe 
" to give yodr clergy more authority ov^r theni. The mo- 
^* ipent chbfen to accufe the people^ and irritate you again& 
** them, is not pitrhaps the mo^ favourable. Your fbldiera 
«' have nevfer been fo brave, your artifans more induftrious, 
<« your citizens more iealous for the public welfare, and con- 
<« fequently more virtuous. They will tell you, without doubt* 
«« that the people moft immediatiely fubjed to the clergy^ thac 
** tht modem Romans have neither the faine valour, nor tho 
«< fame love for their country, nor cot^fequeDtly the fame vir* 
«< tue. They will add, perhaps, that Spain and Portugal, 
^« where the clergy command fo ioiperioufly, are ruined and 
«« laid waile by ignorance, floth, and fuperftitioh ; and, in 
A*, (bbrt, that among all nations, they who are generally ho- 
** noured and refpetted, are thofe fame enlightened people to 
«< whom the Catholic church will always give the name of im« 
*« pious. , , 

** Let your ears, O prinee, be for ever clofed againft fuch re- 
H pre(entatioil8 ; that^ in concert with your clerey, you may 
*« fpread darknefs over your dominions, and Isnow that m 
W people ikilful, richj and without fuperliition, are^ in the eyes 
<' of the prieft, a people without morals. Is it, in fa£i, the rich 
' « and indullrious citizen, who has for example, all the refpeifl 
** for the virtue of continence that it deferves ? 

«< It is, they will fay, in this refpedt with the prefect age, aa 
• *« with thofe that are pift^ Charlemagne, created a ^faint for i 
** liberality toward the priefthoody loved women as well at 
<« Francis 1. and Henry VIU. Henry III. king of France, 
*« had a tafte lefs decent. Henry IV. Elizabeth, Lewis XIV, 
'< and <|ueeti Anne careiTed their miftre{res,or their lovers, with 
'* the fame bands with which they laid their enemies in the 
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«< dud. They will add, that the mooks tKemrehes have al^ 
•f moft alwa)'s enjoyed in fecrct forbiddeo pleafures ; and is 
** fhorty that without changing the natural conftttutioBsof the 
** inhabitant5,it is very difficult to keep them from that daann- 
** able difpcfltion that carries them towaid womea. There is' 
*< however one method to prevent it> and that 10 to rniks ihem^ 
** poor. It is not from a found and well fed body that the de<- 
*' mon of the fiefh can be driven -^ it is to be eAAcd only by 
^ prayer and fading.: 

<« That, by the example of fome of yoor naighbours, your 
•« majefty thertfbrc will permit »s to^ftrip your fubje^ of all- 
^< their fuperfluities, to tithe their lands, td pillage their pro- 
<« perty, and to keep them in the Hrideftr seceifity« If, tooched 
^ by thefe pious remonftrances, your majefty (hall Kgard our 
•* prayers, may benediflions pour down upon yoa I No praife 
<« can equal fo meritorious an a&ion.- But in an age when oor« 
«( rnption infa&s aU minds^ when impiety hardens every hearty 
<« may we hope that your majefty and your miniftera wtii 
•« adopt a counfel fo falatm-y, a method fo eafy to fccure the 
•* continence of your fubjt^ts ^ 

<• With regard to the profanation of holidays, our remon* 
«• ftrances may again appear abfurdi. The man who labours' 
•« on Sundays and holidays does not get drunk, or run after 
^ women ; he injures no one, he ferves his country acid his fa- 
** milyt and augments the commerceoPhia nation^ 

«« Of twoftates e^iially numerous^ and powerful, let one of 
•« them make, as in Spain^. 130 holidays in the year, aad* 
« fometimes the day after; and the other, on the contrary,^ 
'< keep no faints days, the latter of thefe people will have 8a 
**< or 90 days of labour more than the other, and can forntfti^ 
<< the articles of its commerce at a lower price : its lands will 
^* be better cultivated, its harveft more abundant, and the &«• 
** lance of trade will be in its favour. The latter therefore, be-' 
<< ing more rich and powerful than tfte fonner, may one day 
«< give it laws. There is nothing in common between the tia« 
« tionalintereft and that of the clergy. The prieft,foklyjeaJo«s 
<< of command, what would he do ? Con trad the mind of the 
<' prince, and extinguifli in him even- the lights of aature. A 
«« nation governed by fuch a prince will, fooner or later, be- 
•* come a prey to fome neighbour more rich, mora learnedjtatd 
«* Icfs foperfliciotts. So that the grandeur of the QuhoUc clttv 
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«< gy is always ^eftruAiTe of tlie gr^ndettr of a ftirte« Do tlio 
** priefts declaim agaioft the profaaation of holidays? Be not 
^* deceived, it is not tke love of God, but that of their aulho* 
^* rity, by which they are influenced. We learn from expe* 
•* rience, that the lefs a man frequents the temples, the leit 
** lefpeA he has for their minifters, and the lefs authofity chofe 
^ ainifters have over hin. Kow if power be the ruling pai^ 
«< fioB of a prieft, it h of little coofequence to him whether a 
^h<riidaybeto the labourer a day «>f debauch; whether, on 
** going from the temple, he run after wenches and frequent 
** public hcmfes, and pafs the remainder of the day in ebriety* 
•< The more fins, the more expiations and ofierings ; the moro 
** riches and power is acquired by the prieft. What is the in« 
** tereft of the church ? To multiply vices t What does ic aik 
«< of men ? To be flnpid and wicked. Behold, Sire, with 
<< what we are reproached by the iropvous. With regard to the 
<* liberty of the prefs, if your clergy rrfe uf fo violently againfl 
'< it, if they teHyoo inceifantiy that it faps the foundation cf 
** the law, and renders religion ridiculous, believe it not. 

«< It is not that your clergy do not perceive, with the folid 

*• and ingenious author of the EngUfo Invfti^ator^ that truth is 

^ proof again ft ridicule, and that ridicule is the touchdone of 

-<* truth. A ridicule call on a demonftration is like tnod thrown 

<< againft marble : it fQils it for a moment, it dries • the raia 

^* comes, and the fpot difappears. To agree chat a religion 

«< cannot ftand againfl ridicule, is to allow it to be faife Does 

««* not the Catholic church repeat inceHantly that the gates of 

«< hell (hall never prevail againil ic ? Yes ; but priefls ar« 

^* not religion. Ridicale may weaken their authority^ an4 

•* fetter their ambition ; they therefore coiiilantly <ry oul 

•< againft the liberty of the prefs^ and entreat yojar majeily to 

«* forbid your fubjed^ the pradice of writing and thinking, 

** that you may deprive them in this rcfpeA of the privileges 

** of men, and confequently fiiut the mouth of every one thaC 

•<< can inftrod mankind. 

«< If fo many demands appear indlfcreet, and that, jealous of 
<' the happinefs of your people, you would, Sire, rule over jn- 
*^ telligent inhabitants only, know, that the fame conduft 
«*< that will render you dear to your fubjefls, and refpedable to 
^ grangers, will be imputed to you as a crime by your clergy. 
** Pread tfas veB^aace of a powerful body, acd for the future 
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«« rcfjgn to Aem your fword ; it is then that, affared of the pictjf 
•' of your people, the facerdotal power may again afiumeovdr 
^* them Its ancient authority, fee from day to day that authority 
*< inceafe, and at lail make ufe of it to bfing you into futr- 
f'jeftion, * * 

** We defire the more earnedly that your roajefly would re- 
** gar(l our fupplication, and authorize our demand, as it wil! 
** deliver as from a fecret inquietude, that is not without foun- 
'* dation Quakers may eftabliib themfelves in your dominio 
f ons ; they may prppofe to communicate, gratis, to the cities, 
** towns, and villages, all inftru^ion, moral and religious, that 
" i? neceiTary : they might moreover form certain companies of 
•• finance, who might undertake thisenterprixeof inftruAion at 
*<adi(count, and furnifh it Hill cheaper and cheaper. Who 
*' can fay whether the magiilrates might not then take it in' 
•« their heads to feize on our revenues, and employ them to 
*< difcharge a part of the national debt,and by that mean make' 
f* your nation the moft refpedable in Europe. Now it is of 
«< little coafequencc to us. Sire, wheihcr your peopJe be happ/ 
** and refpedtable, butis of great cpnfequence that the facerdo- 
f f tal body be rich and powerful." 

This is what the reprefentatioos of the clergy feem^d to me 
to contain. I (hall not weary myfelf with confidering the' 
•ddrefsjthe artifice with which the priefts have in all countries 
continually ajked in the name of heaven, the power and riches 
of the earth. I admire the confidence they have always had in 
the weaknefs of the people, and efpecially men in power; 
But what moft of all furprifes me is, (when I refiefl on the ager 
if ignorance,) to find that in this refpt&, moll fovcrcigns have 
always been out of the power of the clergy, 

35. (p. 217.) There are fome who fay that at thfe mopent of 
our birth God engraves on our hearts the precepts of the natUi* 
ral law. Experience proves the contrary. If God is to berc'* 
garued as the author, of the laws of nature, it is as being the 
author of corporeal fcnfibility, which is the mother of hu- 
inan reaibn. This fort of fenfibility, at the time of the unioq 
of men in fociety, obliged them, as I have already faid, to 
make among themfelves conventions and laws, the afiemblage 
tf which compofes what is called the laws ot nature. But have 
thofelaws been the fame among difierent nations f No : theii* 
^rcitcr or lefs perfcfiiop was always in proportion to the pro- 
* •" ' ' • ' ' ' ' grcii 
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ffithpfihz human mind ; to the gretter or lefs extent of know- 
ledge that focieties acquired, of what was ufeful or prejudicial; 
and this knowledge has been in all nations the produce of 
dme, experience, and refiedlion. 

To make us fee in God the immediate author of the faw^s of 
nature, and .confe.qaent?y of all juftice, ought the theologians' 
to admit him to have pafiions, foch as iove, 'or vengeance? 
Ought they to reprefent him as a Being fufceptibJe of predi- 
leSion ; in fliort, as an aflcmblage of incoherent qualities ? Is 
it in fuch a God that we can difcern the author of juftice ? Can 
we thus endeavour to reconcile iri.econci!eabIcs, and confound 
truth with falfhood, without perceiving the impoffibjlity of 
fuch a Qonne&ion ? It is ti;me that men, deaf to theological 
cpntradidions, liften to nothing but the doftrines of wifdom: 
for, St. Paul fays, <« It is high time to awake out of deep ; 
** the night {of ignorance) is farfpent, the day [of fcitnce) is ac 
•« hand ; let us therefore put on the armour of light," to deflroy 
<he phantoms of darknefs, and for that purpofe let us reftore to 
men their natural liberty, and :he free exer-cifc of reafo^. • 

36. (p. 218.) Can it be^ that Among al^pioft all nations the 
i/lca of fanaity is annexed to the obfervance of a xitual cere- 
mony, afi abl^ition, .^c. Can mcp be ftijl ignojant that the 
only citizens conilantly virtuous and humane, are thofe that are 
happy in their character. In fad, who among the devout are 
the moft eftimable? They that, full of confidence in God, for- 
get there is a hell. Who, on the contrary, among the fame 
devout are the moft odious and inhuman ? They that, timid, 
diicontcnted, and unhappy, fee hell continually open before 
them. Why arc the devout in general the tofmenc 0/ ihei<r 
dwellings, railing inceflantly at their fervants, and making 
themfe Ives hateful ? Becaufe, having the idea of the devil be- 
fore them, ;3nd fearing perpetaally robe carried away by him, 
their fear and their unhappinefs render them malignant. M 
youth be in general more virtuous and more humane than age, 
4t is becaufe, having more defires and more heahb, they are 
ipore happy. Nature did wifely, faid an Englilhman, to limit 
the life of man to 80 or 100 years. If heaven had prolon^red 
his old age he would have become too wicked. 

37, (p. 221.) If in Tartary, under the name of Dalai Lajna,. 
tjhe grand pontiff be immortal ; in Italy, under the name of 
tjSfh ^^^^ pontiff is infallible. If in the country of the 

R 4- A?on|?lc* 
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MoBgaka tbe vicar of the graod La^a receive the title ofJEc^ 
tuchta, that is vicar of the living Go4» is Euipope the Pope 
bears the fame title. At Bagdat, in Taitary, at Japan, if with 
a defign to debafe and fubdi^e their kings, the pontiffs, under 
the natne of caliphs, lama, and dairo, have niade emper^a 
kifs their feet ; and if chefe ponti£s, when mounted on a mule« 
}\ave obliged the emperors to take the bridle and lead then\ 
through the ftreets : ha« not the pope exaded the fame fer- 
vility from the monarchsof the Weft ? The pontiffis In every 
country have therefore made the fame pret;en(iotis^ and the 
princes the fame fubroiiHon. 

If the deputies for the office qf caliph have ipade human 
blood to dream in the Eafi, the difputes for the papacy have in 
like manner made it dream in the Weft. Six popes have af- 
fadinated their predecefForsi, and fet themfelves in their 
place. The popes, fays Baronius, were not then men but 
monfters. 

liave we not every where feep th? name of orthodox given to 
the ftrongeft religion, and that of herefy to the weakeft f Every 
where has the facerdotal power been productive of fanaticifm, 
and fanaticifm of murder. Every where have men fulFered. 
themfelves to be burned for theological abfurdities, and given 
in this manner equal proofs of obftina^y and courage. 

But it is not in religious affairs only that men have every 
where jhewed themfelves to be the fame : the fame refemblance 
is to be found among them when fome change in their habit^ 
9nd cuftoms has been in agitation. The Mantchoux Tartars,, 
who conquered the Qhlnefe, would have cut off their hair ; but 
the latter broke their fetters, routed the terrible Mantchoux, 
and triumphed over their conquerorf. The czar w'ould fhave 
the Ruftians, and they revolted. The king of England would 
make the Highlanders wear breeches, and they rofe in arms. 
In theEaft and theWeft the people arc therefore every where the 
fame, and every where the fame caufes have raifcd up and 
puljed down empires. 

At the time of the conqueft of China, what was the prince 
that occupied the throne ? A weak wretch, an idol, whom they 
dared not inform of the bad ftate of his affairs, and to whom in- 
cenfewas continually offered by his favourites, while he wa^ 
folely furrounded by intriguing courtiers, without judgment, 
without knowledge, and without courage. Who comx][^ande4' 

ovef 
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oyf r ik^ empires ^i the Eaft a»d Weft^ when Rome and Cm^ ; 
ilfQtinQple were taken and plundered by Alaiic and Mahomei 
the fecond ? Princes of the Otme fort. Such perhaps was th« 
itate of France in the old age of Lewis XIV. when it waa 
beaten on every fide. 

It appears that ipea are every where the Aiine from the dege^ 
qer^cy and ignorance into which every peopk Aicceffively fall^ 
according to the intereiil their gQverQmenth^ to degrade them« 
If a nioiilcr be weak, and fear that the people will opes theif 
•yes, and difcover his incapacity, he keeps them faft clofed« 
and the flupidity of the people is then not the effed of a pby<« 
fical, but a moral caufe. « 

Does not a caufe of the fame kind animate with 'the fame fyU 
rit thofe whom chance has brought up to the fame eiqploy- 
ments ? What is in Spain, Germany, and even in England the 
firil care of the man in place ? To enrich himfelf. The publii; 
y^elfare holds the fecond place only. 

If in the inferior offices of government almoft all men have 
the fame fupercilious behaviour, and the fame incapacity fot 
adminiftration ; to what is it to be attribute^ ? To a defeft in 
their organifation ? No : but to that of their inihuAion. All 
men praftifed in the fineife of chicanery, and accuftomed to 
judge only by precedent, remount with difficulty to the flrlj 
principle* of laws; they extend the memory, and contra^ the 
judgment. 

In the mind, as in the body, thofe parts only are ftrong that 
areexercifed : the legs of chairmen and the arms of labourer^ 
make this evident. If the mufcles of reafcn in the men of the 
law are commonly weak, it is becaufe they have little exercife. 

Fad^s without number prove that men are every where elf^n- 
tially the fame j that the diiFerence of climate has no fenfible 
influence over their minds, and even very little over their taftesl 
The Illinois and the Icelander fits by his keg of brandy till 
be has drank it out. In almoft every country the women have 
the fame dt^re to pleafe as in France, the fam.e tafle for drefs', 
the fame care of their beauty, the fame averlion to the country, 
and the fame love for the capital, where, conHantly furrouivdea 
by a number of admirers, they £nd themfelves really of more 
^ importance. 

When we cail our eyci over the univerfe, and pe/c<ive 
|he faille ambition in all hearts, the fame credulity in af| 

inind^, 
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nio^t tlie fame dupHcity in all priefls, the fame coquetry \% 
t!1 women, and the faiAe love of riches in all ranks of people, 
Iiow can we doubt but that men all refembling each other, 
4Hleronly in the diverflty of their inftrcftioh : that in every ' 
jcoontry their organs are nearly the fame, and that they make 
liearly the fame nfe* of them ; and th^t in (hort the hands of 
(he Indians and Chipefe are, for tfeat reafon, equally adroit ii^ 
che fabric of ftuffs as ttiofe of tjje Europeans. Nothing profe? 
therefore what is inceflantly repeated, that it is to the diiFcr- 
ence of !a<itudes we ought to attribute (he inequality of 
xnintff. 

|8. (jv 22») .Th€ frauds of the pricfts are every where the 
fatae : they are tvtry where anxious to appsopriate the wealth 
of the laics. The Romiih church for this fells a licence for 
relations to marry : it engages for fo many maffes, that is for 
fo many fix-peony picces^to deliver every year fo many fouls out 
of piirgatory, and confequently to remit them fo many fins, 
^l tjie Pagoda of Tinagogo, as at Rome, the priefts for th^ 
jfame fums fell nearly tbe fame hopes. 

.*• At Ti.nagogo, Jfay^ t^c author of THiftoi re general de^ 
« Voyages, torn, ix- p. 46^!.) on the third day after a facrificc 
4* that is made to the new moon inPeceipber, they place in fix 
^« loogand handfome ftreets an infinity of bal^"ces fufpcnded by 
f* brafs rods ; there each devotee^ to obtain the reipiflion of 
«• his fins,gejts into one of the fcales of a balance, and, accord- 
f*ing to the different nature of his crimes, put3 into the other 
«* fcale different forts of provifions or pionies as a counterpoife, 
«* If his confcience rjCi>roacb him with gluttony and violation 
«« of a faft, the counterpoife confifts of honey, fugar, ^ggs, and 
«< butter. If he has beep guilty of fenfualplcafures, he wcighj 
«« himfelf againil cotton, feathers, cloth, perfumes, and win?^ 
f* Has he been uncharitable? He weighs himfelf againft piece* 
« of money. Js he idle ? Thecpunterpoifc is wood, rice, coai;» 
«* cattle, and fruits. Is he, laftly, proud ? He weighs himfelf 
*«* againft^dry filh, brooms, cowrdong, &c. Now all that ferves 
f for counterpoife .10 jhe finnefs belongs to the priefts. All 
•* thefe forts of donations form large piles. Even the poor^ 
«« who have nothing to give, arc not exempt from thefe alms. 
•« I'hcy offer their hair : more than a hundrcjd priefts fit \yith 
#« fciffars in their hands to cutitoff.Thehairisalfoformed into 
• ^ ' "^ ffgrf^ 
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ff great heaps : more than a thonfand prieds, ranged in order, 
f* form of it cords» braids, rings, bracelets, &c. which the dcr 
<* vout fouls porchafe, and carry away as precious gages of the 
'f* favoor of heavpn. To form an idea of the fura Co which the 
>^ alms to the pagoda of Tinagogo only may amount, it will 
** fuiHce, fays Pinto, the author of this relation, to mention that 
f < the ambaifador having aflced the priefts at what fam they 
** eflimated thofe alms, they anfwered without hefilatiom thaf 
f* only for the hair of the poor th^y got every year more than ft 
.*< hundred thoufand pardins, that is, ninety thoufaQ4 decita of 
y Portugal," 

39.(p.222.)Soinephi1ofopher3have defined mzr^^heamdnlf^ 
that Javgh; others,^ rational anrmai; and oxherSf a craiwUifim^ 
waL This animal, they add, is mounted on two legs, has li^^Ut 
lingers, and dextrous hands i he has many wants, and CQl^l^ 
4)uently great indudry. He is moreover as ?ain and proud 99 
credulous. He thinks that the whole fyftem of nature wa^ 
pade for the earth, and the earth made for him. Js not this 
^definition or defcription of man extremely ju^ I 

40. (p. 225.) Every one aiks, wha; is truth or evidence? 
The root of the word ipdicates the idea we ought to annejic tp 
it, E'uidtnce is derived from 'vidtn, 'uideo^ I fee, 

Wha; is to me an evident propofition ? It is a fafl, of whofe 
exiftence I can convince myfelf by the teftimony of my fenfes, 
that never deceive me when I interrogate tijiem with the ne^ 
ce^ary precaution and attention, 

What is an evident propofition to the generality of man* 
kind ? It is, in like manner, a fa6l of which all mgy convince 
thcmfclvesby the tcftimony of their fenfes, and whofe exiftence 
they may moreover verify every inftant. Such arc thefc two 
fafls, tixo and two make /cur ; the ixjh^le is greater than a part. 

If I pretend, for example, that there is in the north fca % 
polypus named kraken, and that this polypus is as large as n 
fmall ifland„ This faft, though evident to me, if I have feeii 
and examined it with all the attention neceflkiy to convince 
me of its reality, is not even probable to him that has not 
^een it; it is more rational in him to doubt my veraciry, than to 
t>e]ieve the exiftence of fo extraordinary an animal. 

But if after travellers I defcribe the true form of the boiM<* 
ings in Pekin, this defcription, ev«4lil lo thofe who iahabit 
them, is onl^r more or leis probabietOjDthers: ^||hai the true 
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ii not always evident, and the pfobable it ofiea true. Bat m 
what does evidence differ from probabilily / I have already 
jiud» ** Evidence ia a faft that is fttbjeft to onr ienfei* and 
<< whofe exigence all men naay verify every ioftant. As to 
<f probability, it is founded on conjedures, on the teftimony of 
<* men, and on a hundred proofs of the fame kind. Evidence 
•« is a fiogle point : there are no degrees of evidence. On the 
f * contrary, there are varions degrees of probability according 
f< lo.tht dfiewncf, i. of the people who aflert; 2. of the fka 
V airrtedi" . Five men tell me they hare feen a bear in the foi- 
rells of Poland ; this faft not being contradi^ed by any thing; 
^ko tat^rf probable. But if not five only» hot five handred 
iBoniihoold aflere me they met in the fame fbrefts ghofis, fai*. 
%teif AmoDS, their onited evidence would not be to ne at all 
frellible; for in cafes of this nature, it is more common to 
Meet with five hundred romancers, than to lee fuch pro^ 
digies. 

41. (p. 223.) Let us place before our eyes all the fa6^sfrom 
the comparifon of which a new truth is to refult ; and let u^ 
annex clear ideas to the words that are ufed in its demonftra- 
tlon. Nothing can conceal it from our perception ; and this 
truth prefently reduced to a fimple fa£l, will be conceived by 
every attentive man almoftas foon as propofed. To what then 
can we attribate the fmall progrefs made in the fcrences by 4 
young man f To two caufes : 

The one U, the want of method in the inilruftors ; 
The other> the want of ardour and attention in the pupil* 
. 42* (p. 225.) The perpetual metamorphofes of genius into 
icience has often made me fufped that all things in nature, of 
themijslves, prepare and lead to it. Perhaps the perfedtion of 
trts and iciences is lefs the work of genius than of time and ne- 
ceflity* The naiform progrefs of the fciences in all countries 
confirm this opinion. In fa£l, if in all nations, as Mr. Hume 
(ObAfSves, ii is-Hoi till afUr having ivroU ivell in 'virft^ that thij 
i§mi tQ *wrii€ lixell in profit fo conilant a progrefs of human rea- 
|bi^ appeans to me the efiFedt of a general fecret caufe : it at leaft 
fuppofes an e^mal ^UAude to underftanding in all men of all 
pgesand'centuciefit. 1 .^ 

43.,(p» aA?0 Si^e^.n!^ converfe and difpute with each 
V^th (iMJlfljl^. ^^. ^^^^'^^ves ^dowed with the faculty of 

* per^reiving 
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perceiving the fame truths, and confequently an equal apti- 
tude to Qfiderftaoding. Without this convidiom, what could 
be more abford than the difputes of poUticiaBs ami philofo- 
phers ? To what end mould thev talk when they cannot un^^ 
derftand each other ? But iioce they do» it is evident that tl^jl 
obfcuTity of a propofition is newer in the things, but in the 
words^ So that on this fubjedl one of' the moft illuflnout 
Engliih writers fays, that if men were agreed about the fignifi- 
cation of words, they would prefently perceive the fame truths^ 
and all adopt the fame opiniofis* Sec Hume on Liberty and 
Neceffity, Sedt. 8, 

This fa£l, proved by experience, gives the folution to a 
problem propofed five or fix years iince by the Academy of 
Berlin, which was, If the truths of mttaphyfics ingentraU and the 
frft principles ef natural theology and morality^ arefufceftihle of the 
fame e*uidtnce as the trtuhs offeemetry^ Annex a clear idea to 
the word prQhky^ and regard ir with me as the fraaice ofaaions 
ufiful to our country. What is then to be done to determine 
demonHratively what actions are virtuous, and what vicious f 
Name thofe that are ufeful or prejudicial^ to focicty . Now in 
general nothing is more eafy» It is therefore certain, if the 
public good be the objed of morality, that its precepts being 
founded on principles as certain as thofe of geometry, are like 
Che propofitions of that fcicnce, fnfceptible of the moft rigorous 
demonftration. It is the fame of metaphyfics ; which is a real 
fcience, when diftinguiihed from that of the fchools, it is kept 
within the bounds affigned it by the de£nicion of the ilIullriou» 
ftacoft* 
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SECTION III. 

©f the general caufci of the inequality of 

underftanding^i 

C H A P. L 
What thefe caufes are ? 

TH E Y are reducible to two. 
The one is the different feries of events,- ' 
circumftances, and fituations that attend diffe- 
rent men ; (feries to which I give the name of 
chance*) 

The other is the defire more or lefs earneft 
that they have to inftruft themfelves. 

Chance is not favourable to all, in precifcly 
the fame degree ; and yet it has more (hare than 
is imagined in the difcoveries with whidx we ho- 
nour genius* To know all the influence of 
chance let us confult experience, which will teach 
us that in the arts it is to chance we owe almoll 
all our difcoveries- 

In chemiftry it is to the procefs in the grand 
work that the adepts* owe moft of their fecrets ; 
thefe fecrets were not the objedts of their fearch j 

^ Some adepts have fearched for the philofopher^s ftone la 
Genefis ; the ecclefiaflics alone have found it there. 

they 
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fbl^y ought not therefore to be regarded afs^tbe 
product of genius. If what I fay of chemiftry W 
applied to the different forts of fciencesi it will be 
found that in each of them chance haa difcovered . 
alL Our memory is the chemift's crucible. It is 
from the mixture of certain matters thrown into a 
crucible, without delign, that fometimes refult the 
mod: unexpected and aftonifhing effeds ; and it is 
in like manner from the mixture of certain fadts, 
without defign, in our memory, that ideas themoft 
original and moft fublime refult. All the fciences. 
are equally fubjeS: to the dominion of chance. 
Its influence is the ikme over all, but does not 
difcover itfelf in a manner equally ftriking* 



CHAP. If. 

Every new idea is the gift of chance: 

A Truth that is entirely unknown cannot be 
the objed of my meditation *, it may be 
confidered as difcovered when I get a glimpfe 
of it. The firfl: furmife is here the ftroke of ge- 
nius. But to what do I owe the (irft furmife ? 
Is it to my underftanding ? No : it cannot employ 
itfelf. in the fearch of a truth, of whofe exiftence it 
it has not even a conception. This furmife is. 
therefore the efFeft of a word, a lefture, a conver* 

fation» 
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fatiory*, an accident; in (hort, fomething to which 
r^ivc the name of chance. Now if we are in* 
debted to chance for our firft furmifes, and confe- 
quently for our diiboveries, can we be aiTured chat 
we do not alfoowe to it the means of extending and 
completing them ? 

The fyrcn of CortiiJ$ is the moft proper fubjea 
to exemplify my ideas. If this fyren was for a 
long time fhcwn at the fair f^ without any one's 
guefllng at its mechanifmi it was becaufe chance 
did not place before the eyes of any one, the objefts 
of conlparifon from which the difcovery moft 
Bave proceeded. It was more favourable to Co- 
mus. But why is he not in France reckoned 
among men of great genius ? Becaufe his mechan- 
ifm is more curious than ufeful. If it were at-^ 
tended with a very extcnfive advantage^ no doubt 
but public gratitude would have placed Comus 

• It is to the heat of converfation and difpate that we he* 
gveotly owe the moft happy ideas. If thoTe ideas oAce 
efcaped the memory, are no more reprefented, but loft without 
recovery; il is becaofc we can fcarce poffibly find oiirfelv^ 
9$nct in precifely the fame canconrfe of circumflancea that 
g^ive them birth. Such ideas therefore ought to be regarded 
«s the gifts of chance. 

^ The fair St, G^f mains at Paris : it ^at liknvi/e exbihited 
tf Comus in Lcndon a ft^ jtars fitsu, Tbi <9nfiru£iion of ibis 
macbine may befeen iti tbi tbird *Oolums of mj Rational Rccrea-* 
tions, t^batg-vtr utility migbt ba'vi attendid ibis per formanct^ it 
^ould certainly ttenjer J^ave entitled Comus to tbe affelhtim 
/of a man of genius ^ as it is enjidently taken from tbe Onomatomasi* 
tic a Magnetic a, defer the d by Kircber in bis fecottd book Dt Art^ 
^Magnet, printed at Cologn in 1643. 

in 
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\a the rank of the moft illuftrious mtti. Hfd 

^ould have owed his difcdvery to chance, and the 

title of a man of genius to the importance of that 

difcovery. 

• What follows from this inftance ? 

I. That every new idea is a gift of chance. 

a. If there be fure methods of forming men of 
learning and men of underftanding, there are tione 
for forming mdn of genius, and inventors* But 
whether we regard genius as a gift of nature or 
chance, is it not in either cafe the cffeft of a caufe 
independent of ourfeiyes ? In this cafe, why re- 
gard as a matter of fo much importance the 
greater or Icfs perfeftion of education ? The rea- 
fon is plain. If genius depend on the greater or 
lefs perfeftion of the fenfcs-, as inftruftion cannot 
change the natural faculties of man, give, hearing 
to the deaf, or fpeech to the dumb*, education 
IS abfolutcly ufclcfs* On the contrary, if genius 
be in part the gift of chance, men, after afluring 
themfeives by repeated obfervations of the fteans 
employed by chance in forming great talents, 
may, by making ufe of nearly the fame means^ 
produce nearly the fame e6fefts, and immenfely in- 
Creale thofe great talents. 

Suppofe, to produce a manr of genius, chance 
ihould be combined in him with the love of glo- 

* This if noi unhfif/mttj irm ; niaiy dumb ptr/ons bavi iitm 
fMght t9ffuk Vif} imlligihly. 

Vol. i S ly i 
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ry : fuppofe again, that a man be born under agof^ 
vernment thatj far from honouring, degrades ta- 
lents i.in this cafe it is evident that a man of ge^ 
nius muft be entirely the work of chance. 

In fa£t, this man muft have either lived in the 
world> and owed his love of glory to the cftcenv 
that was paid to talents by the particular fociety 
with which be was connefted *, or he muft have 
lived in retreat, and owed the fame love of glory 
to the ftudy of hiftory, and the remembrance of 
the honours aiiciently paid to virtue and talents ^ 
orjaftiy, to an ignorance of the contempt his. 
fellow- citizens have for each other. 

Suppofe, on the contrary^ that this man be born 
in an age and under a form' of government where 
merit is honoured : on this hypotbefis it is evident 
that his love for glory, and his genius, will not be 
the work of chance, but of the very conftitutioa 
of the ftate, and confcquemly of his education, oa 
yhjich the form oJF governments has. always the 
gre^ltft influence. 

If yft confider underftanding and genius as 
lefs the effeds of organifation than chance (i), 
k is certain, as I have already faid^ that by ob* 
fervingthe means made ufe of by chance inform* 
ing great men, we might, according to this ohfer- 
vation, model a plan of education that would, bjr 

* There are Aiph fbcietles among all Qattoo8> cveatlic noft. 
fiupid, if they l}c civilized. ^ 

jpncreq^fing 
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increafing their number in a nation, vaftly retrench . 
the power of this fame chance, and diminifli the 
immenfe fliare it now has in pur inftrudlion. 

Yet if it be always to unforefeen caufes or inci'' 
dents that w« owe the firit furmife, and confe-^ 
quently the difcdvery of every new idea, chance, I 
agree^ will ftill conftantly preferve a certain in- 
fluence over, our minds : but this influence has al-^ 
fo its bounds^ 

C H A P. III. 

Oftbt iimiU to befit to th power ofekancL 

IF almoft all objefls, cbniidered with attentionj 
did not contain the feed of fooie difcovery : if 
chance did not diftribute its gi&s in a manner 
faearly equalj and did not ofier to all, objeds of 
fcomparifon, from whence new and great ideas may 
arife, the underftanding would be almoft entirely . 
the gift of chance. 

It would be to ouir education that We owed . 
bur knowledge, and to chance that vtre 6wed oUf , 
tinderftanding, and each one would have more or 
le&, according as chance had been more or leia . 
favourable to him; Now what does experience 
teach us concerning this matter ? That the in-* 
Equality of underftandings is lefsthe efFefl of the 
too unequal diftribution of the gifts of chance, 

S a than 
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than the indifference with which we rtccfrtf • 

them. 

The inequality of undcrftandingS ought ther6* • 
fore to be regarded principally as the efieft of the 
different degree of attention, exerted in obfcnHing 
the refemblances and differences, the agreements 
and difagreements between divcrfe objects. Now 
• this inequality of attention is in us the neceffary 
produce of the unequal force of our pafiions. 

There is no man animated with an ardent dt^ 
lire of glory that does not aWays diflinguifh him- 
felf, more or Icfs, in the art or fcience he culti- 
vates. It is true, that between t\^o men equally 
defirous of becoming illuflrious, it is chance 
that by prefenting to one of them objefts of com- 
parifon from whence refult the mtxft- fruitful idea^ 
and the moft important difcoveries, dkernSine* 
his fuperiority. Chance, by the influence it al- 
ways has over the choice of objcfts that offer 
themfelves to us, will therefore always preferve 
fome influence over our underflandings. When 
Ive confine its power within thofc harrow limits, 
we do all that is poffible. To what ever degree 
of perfeftion the fcience of education may be 
carried, we mufl never expeft to noake men of 
genius of all the habitants of* a nation ; all it 
c'^n do is to increaie them^ and to make the greatell 
part of them men of knowledge and difcernffrent, 
and this is all that is within its power. It is fuf^ 
ficieot to roufe the attention of a people, and en- 
courage 
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courage them to cultivate a fcience jVhofe berfec*- 
tion will procure in general fo mtfchhappin^fs to 
humanity^ and in particular (o many advantages 
to the nacioiis by whom it is cultivated. 

A people to whom the public education gave 
genius to a certain number of citizens, and dif- 
cernment to almoft all, would be without doubt 
the firft people in the univerfe. The only and 
fure method to produce this efiefb is early to ha* 
bituate children to the fatigue of attention. 

The feeds of difcoveries prefented to us by 
chance will remain barren, if attention do not 
render them fruitful. The fcarcity of attention 
is the caufe of that of genius. But what muft be 
done to force men to application ? Infplre them 
with the paflTions of emulation, glory, and the love 
of truth. It is the unequal force of thofe pafiions 
that we ought to regard in man as the caufe of 
the gRat inequality of their underftanding$. 



>5j CHAP. 
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C H A P. :1V. 

Qftbf fecond ^ai^ft of the inequality fif i$n4erfia^f(y 

' - ';:: mh ■ . / ; 

ALMOST all men are without . paflion?, 
' without foye of glory (2) : and far from exr 
^itin^ in them this dcfire, mofl: gpverpm.ents, by a 
niean.and falfe policy ([3) endeavour on the con- 
trary to jextinguifti it } therpfore, indifferent to 
'glory, thefpeopl? make little account of public 
cftcem, and little efFortsto deferve ir. 

I fee among the greatefl part of mankind none 
but fireedy men of commerce. If they fit out a 
fhip, it i3 not with the hope to give their name to 
fome newcouptry. Solely fenfible to the love of 
gain, all they fpar is left their vefTel fhould clepart 
from the frequented trails j now thofe trafts lead not 
to difcoveries. If the fhip by phance, or a tempeft, 
be carried to an unknown land, the pilot com- 
pelled to flop there, makes no inquiry either con- 
cerning the country or the habitants ; he takes ii^ 
water, fets fail, and hurriej to another coaft, to ex- 
change hi^ merchandize : returned at laft to his 
own port, he unlpads, fills, the warehoufes of hi? 
pwners with commodities, but bripgs back no dif- 
poyericsi 
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There are but few fuch men as Columbus*. 
They who -now launch forth on the vaft oceAn 
are folely anxious for honours, employments, 
wealth, and power : few embark to make dif- 
coveries of new fcience. How then can we won- 
* dcr that fuch diftoveries are rare ? 

Truths arc fown by the hand of Heaven, here 
and there, in an obfcure and pathlefs foreft ; a 
road bounds that foreft •, it is frequented by an in- 
finity of travellers, among whom are fome curious 
inen, whom even the thicknefs and obfcurity of 
the wood infpires with a dcfirc to penetrate «• 
They enter, but embarraffed by the trees, and 
torn by the briars, they are difgufted with the en- 
trance, abandon the enterprize, and regain the 
beaten path. Others, but their number is fmall, 
animated, not by a vague curiofity, but an ardent 
and conftant defire of glory, pierce into the thick- 
eft part of the foreft, pafs the dangerous bogs, 
nor ceafe their courfe till chance prefentt them 
with the difcovery of fome truth, more or lefs 
important. That difcovery made, they turn their 
fteps, and make a path from that truth to the 
high road, which every traveller then perceives as 
he pafles by, becaufe all that have eyes may fee 

• It 'W0uy havi lien much for the honour cfSpaitty and muib 
for the intertfl tf humanity^ ^ffi^^k ^ «•<»» «' Cohmhus bmdnennt 
oxiJIeJ. What did Spain get by his difco^mry ? Wealth: and 
what did it loft? Every title to jujf ice and humanity ; and entdiled 
a horrid^ dtttJiabU^ indiUblt difgr^e on the name of Spaniard mul 
Chrijliant 

S4 »£i 
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it 5 and nothing js wanting to the difcoycry but a(| 
learneft defire to fe^rcl^ it Qi)t> apcl the patience ner 
ceflary to find it. 

Does a n^an, anxious for a gre^t nzvfic^ let him*- 
.felf in the purfuit of an importaat truth? He 
fliould arm himfejf with the patience of a hunteff 
It is the fame with thq pljiiofppher as with the 
Indian : the leaft moveaaeqt of the Jatter feparatc^ 
him from his game, and the leaft inattention of the 
former carries him away ftom the truth. Now 
pothing is more painful than to ke^p.the body 
cr the mind for a long pm^ in the fame immo- 
bility or attention ; it is the confequepce pf ^ 
Arong pillion. In the Inf]ian it. is the neceffity 
pf eating, in the philofopher thp defire pf glory, 
that produces this efi^ed. 

But what is this defire of glory ? Even the dcr 
lire of pleafure. So .that in every country where 
gloty ceafes to be the reprefcntative of pleafure, the 
citizen is indifferent to glory, and the cpuntry i; 
jlerile in men of genius and difcoveries. Tb^re is 
po nation however that does not] from time to 
tinie produce Uluftrious pien^ b^caufe there U 
pone where fome individual is not to befoyndi who^ 
llruck, as I hayefaid, with the eulogies laviihed 
in hiftory pp talents, dqes not defire to rneri^ 
(he fame appl^ufe, and does not fet himfelf for 
that pufpofe in fearch of fome new truth. If he 
pbtain the objeft of his inquiry, and accomplilh 
l^is 0iff9ver^^ he is d*|e^ vifh the acc^uifitioo, 
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9ad carries it about his country in triumph. But 
what is his furpriae, when, from the indifference 
with which mankind receive it, he finds at length 
the little ponfequenoe with which they regard ic» 
^ Then cgovinced^ that in esDcbange for the la- 
bour and anxiety the fearch oF truth demands, he 
fliaiJ recei\?e but little nenown, and much perfecu* 
tion, his courage fails i be becomes difgnfted, 
no longer purfiies new difcoveries, but delivers 
himfelf up to indolence, and flops fhort in die 
midft of his career. 

Our attention is fugitive : ftrong pafllons are 
neceiTary to keep it fixed. A man for amufement 
will calculate a page of figures, but be will not 
calculate a volume, unlefs urged to it by the pow- 
erful motive of glory or wealth. Thofe are the 
pafllons that put in aftion that equal aptitudp 
men have to underftanding : without them 
that aptitude is in us no more than a lifeleis 
power. 

What, once more, is the underftanding or 
judgment ? The knowledge of the true relations 
that a certain number of objects have to each 
Other, and to ourfelves. To what do we owe 
this knowledge ? To meditation and the compa- 
rifon of objefts ? But what does this comparifon 
fuppofe ? An intereft, more or lefs ardent, to com- 
pare them. The underftanding is therefore in us 
(be produce of that intereft, and not of the greater 
pr lefs perfeftion of the fenfes. 

But, 
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Butf it will .be faid, if the Scret^th of our Tcoa- 

: (litutton determines that of our delires ; if man 

i,qMresiii& genius to his paflions, andihis paflionsto 

jiis temperafnen£,.Qn this fuppodtion, genius will 

^iU be in us'tbe efied of brganifation, aod^confe* 

I quently the gifcof nature. 

It \s to the difcuffion of this point that this im- 
. portant queftion is now reduced : it is on the ex- 
•: amination of thU h6i that its complete folutbn 
- .depends. "...'.. ' ' ■ . 



NOTES. 
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^^« (P*S^ ^5^*)T ^^^^ known the ftupidity and wickedoefs 
X of theplo^ians : every thing is to be feared 

^m them* I am therefoi'e forced to renew, from time to time, 
the fame profellion of faith, and to repeat that I do not coia* 

fider chance as a being ; that I do not make a God of it ; and 
that bj this vord I only mean, t^firits rfeffe&i^ ofiubUb we do 

^pci pirceivi the cau/es. It is in this fenie that they f^y of 
chance, it dtiermim^ thediu ; yet all the world knows, that the 
;nanner of (baking the box and throwing the dice is the cao/*e 

jl^at ^ turns op and not 6. 

2. (p. 262.) Let^ ^hopgbtlefe jnen declaiflj jncc<rant|y 
againft the pai&ons. *We learn however from experience that 
there is no great artift, nor great general, nor great minifter, 
nor great poet or philofopher without them. Philofophy, ai 
the etymology of the word proves, confifts in the love and 
fearch after wifdom. Now all love is a pafGon : it is therefore 

' the pallions that have fupported in their labours, Newton, 
Locke, Bayle, Ict^ Their difcoveries were the price of their 
meditations. Thefe difcoveries fappofe a lively, conHant, aiG« 
duous parfuit of the truth, and that purfuit a paffion. 

He i^ not a philofopher who, indifferent to truth or fal(e« 
hood, delivers himfelf up to that apathy, to that pretended phi« 

• lofoph)cal repofe, which holds the mind in a date of infenfi* 
bility, and retards its progrefs toward the truth. That this 
^ate is eafy, free from envy and the fury of bigots, and confe. 
jquently that the flothful may call himfelf prudent, I allow, but 
not that he call himfelf a philofopher* What company is moft 
dangerous to youth ? That of thofe prudent and difcreet men- 
and who are the more fure to ftiHe in youth every kind of emu- 
lacion, as they point out to him in ignorance a fecurity from 
perfecution, and confequently the happinefs of tnadtion. 

Among the appfties of idlenefs there are ftmetimes men of 
much underdanding ; but thefe are they who owe their indo- 
lence to the difgufls and chagrin met with in their fearch after 
jfruth. The ^rcatcft part of the reft are men of mediocrity, 

who 
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who woold have all men be the fame. It is envy that makea 
them preach ap idlenefs. 

What IS t6 be done to efcape the fedaflion of their reafon- 
ing ? Safped its fincerity. Remember that an intereft, either 
mean or noble, alwrays makes men argae : that all fuperiority 
of underflanding is difgaftful to him who difdains glory, and 
wraps himfelf op in what is called a philofophical indolence ; 
and that fnch a man has always an intereft in ftifling in the 
hearts of others an emulation that wonldgive him too many fa- 
periors. 

3« (p 262.) The aim of the greatefi part of defpotic princes 
is to reign over (laves, and to change each man into an auto* 
maton. Thefe defpbts, fedaced by theintereft of the prefent 
moment, forget that the imbecillity of the fubjefts annoances 
' the hU of monarchs ; that it is deflradive to their empire; and 
in fliort, that it is on the whole more eafy to govern an en* 
iigtened people, than fach as are ftnpidi 



ss c« 
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S E C T I O N IV. 

^en commonly well organlfed are all fufr- 
ceptiblc of the fame degree of paffion : 
the inequality of their capacities is always 
the cffcGt of the difference of fituation ia 
which chance has placed them. The ori- 
ginal charader of each man, (as Pafcal has 
obferved)» is nothing but the produce of 
his firft habits. 

C H A P. L 

Of the liuU influence organifation and temperamne 
bMe on the pajjions and cbaraSers of men. 

AT the moment the child is^ delivered from the 
womb of its mother, and opens the gates 
of life, he enters it without ideas and without 
paflions. The only want he feels is that of hun- 
ger. It is not therefore in the cradle that we re- 
ceive the paffions 6f pride, avarice, ambition, the 
define of efteem and of glory. Thofe faftitious 
pailions ^, generated in the boibms of towns and 

*Io Europe, to the number of faditious paffions we may add 
jealottfy* Men are there jealons becaafe they are vain. Va- 
nity makei a part of almoft all the principal European amours : 
it is not {6 in Afia ; jealoufy'is there the mere efieft of corpo* 
real pleafares. It is known by experience, that the more the 
de£res of the foltanai are redrained, the more ardent they be« 
% - come. 
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cities, fuppofc conventions and laws already 
cftabliflied among men, an^ confequcatly their 
union in foCiecy. Such pafliOns would be there- 
fore unknown to him that was^borne by a tempeft - 
at the moment of his birth to a defert coaft, and 
like Romulus nouriOied by a wolf; and to him 
whom fome fairy Hole in the n;ght froni his cradle^ 
and placed in. one of thofe fplitary enchanted 
caftlcs where formerly dwelt fo many knights and 
princefles. Now if we are born without paffions, 
we are alfo born without charafter. The love of 
glory produced in us, is an acquifition, and confe- 
quently the efTedb of inftruftion. But does not 
nature endow us, in the moft early infancy, with 
the fort of organifation proper to form in .u» 
fuch or fuch a charafter ? On what is this con- 
jefture founded ? Has it been renSafked that a cer- 
tain difpoHtion in the nerves, the fluids, or 
mufcles, conftantiy produces the fame manner of . 
thinking ; that nature retrenches ce^^tain fibres of 
the brain from one, to give them to another ; and 
cpnfequently always infpires the latter with, a 
lively defire of glory ? On the fuppofition that 
charaders are the e0eA of organifation^ whatcair 
education do i Can the mora} change the corp^<^ 
real difpoficion.^ Can the moft juft maxim give^ 

come, and the more pleafure they give anc( receive. Jealoofy^ 
daughter of the luxury offuftans and vifir^, makes dim boildr 
fcraglios, and con£ne their women# 

hearing;' 
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hearing to the dumb? Can the mod fagacious 
leflbns of a preceptor level the back of him that is 
crooked, or ftraighten the leg of the cripple, or 
encreaib. the ftature of a pigmy ? What nature 
has done, (he alone^ can undo. The only fef^i- 
ment that is engraved in our hearts in infancy is 
the love of ourfelves: this love, founded on cor- 
poreal ienfibility, is common to all men ; therefore 
however dtfierent their education may be, this fen-, 
timent b always the fame in them; fo that in all 
countiics, and at all times, men have loved,, doi^ 
love, and will love theinfelws in preference to ail 
others. If a man be variable in all other fentiments» 
it is becaufe all others are the tfkdc of moral caufes.^ 
Novir if tfaefe caufes be variable, their efieds muft 
be fo hkewife. To ^ftablifli this truth by exp^v 
rieilce at large/ 1 fhall firft confult the hiftory of 
nations^ ' 



- CHAP. 
I 
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C H A P. IL 

Of the alter ations that have happened in the chd^ 
raBers of nations^ and pf the caufes hj niShieU 
they were produced. 

EA.Q H nation has its particular mannfcr of 
fedrrg and feeling, which forms its e^^ 
-radter: and in every natioa ks cbarader ei^r 
changes on a fudden,. or alters by degrees, ac- 
cording tx^ the fudden or tnfenfible alterationa in' 
the form of its governmehc, and conieqtiently of 
its public education*. 

That of die French, whiek has been, fw a 
long time regarded as ^y, was not always fo« 
The emperor Julian fays of the P^ifians, ^^ I 
^* like them, becaufe their character, like mtiie> it? 
** auftere and fcrious(i)/' 

The chara£):ers of nations therefore change: 
but at what period is the alteration moft percep- 
tible ? At the moment of revolution, when a peo* 
pie pafs on a fudden from liberty to flavery^ 
Then from bold and haughty they becooic wealc 
and pufiUanimous : they dare not look on the man 
in office : they are inthrallcd, and it is of little 
confequence by whom they are inthraMed. This 
deje&ed gpople fay, like the afs in the fable, 

^ Tlie form of government under which we live alwa/f 
makes a part of our education. ^ 

whether s 
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hAoever be my maji.ery I caHnot carry a heavier load. 
As much as a free citizen is zealous for the glory 
bf his nation. To much is a flave indifferent to the 
public welfare. His hearty deprived of adivity 
and energyi is without vihue, without fpirif^ aiid 
without talents ; the faculties of his foul are ftu« 
pified ; he becomes indifferent to the irts, com- 
inerce, Agriculture, &c. It is not for^ fertile 
handsj fay the Englifh, to till and fertilife the. 
land. Simonides entered the empire of a defpoti€ 
iovereign, and found there no traces of men, A 
free people are courageous^ open, humane^ and 
loyal (2); A natidn of flaves are bafe, perfidious^ 
malicious, and barbarous : they pulh their cruelty 
to the greateft excefs. If the fcvere officer has all 
to fear from the refentnlcnt of the injured foldier 
on the day of battle, that of fedition is in like man^^ 
ner for the flave opprefTcd^ the long expefted day 
of vengeance -, and he is the more enraged in pro- 
portion a$ fear has held his fury the longer re* 
ft rained ♦. 

What a ftriking pidure of a fudden change in 
the charafter of a nation does the Roman hiftory 
prefent us. "What people^ before the elevation a# 
the Caefars, fhewed more force, more virtue, more 
love for liberty, and horror for flavery ? And 
what people, when the throne of the Coefars was 

• The depofition of Nabob- JafEer-Ali*Kan, related in the 
Lcyden Gazette of the 23d cf June, 1761, is a proof of this, 

. Vol. I. T cftabliflicd. 
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eftabHfhcd, (hewed more weaknefs and depra- 
vity ? (3) Their bafcntfs difgufted Tiberius. 

Indiflferent to liberty* when Trajan' offered it^ 
they refufed it : they diftiaincd that liberty their 
anceftors Iwid purcl\ftled with fo much blo6d. 
Ail things were then changed in Rome v and that 
detfirtnijaedand grave charafter which diftinguifhed 
Its ftrft inhabitantis, was fucceeded by that lighs 
and frivolous difpofitioii with which Juvenal re- 
pfoathes them in his tenth f^ire. 

Let us eiscmplify this matter by a more recent 
change. Compare the Englifh of the prpfent day 
with.thofe under Henry VIIF. Edward VI. Mary,^ 
and Elizabeth*; this people now' fo humane, 
fadolgent, tearnedi frce^- and itiduftrious, fuch 
lovers of the aiUs and of philofophy, were then' 
nothing more than a nation of flav^es, inhuman' 
atid fuperftiftious i without ai^ts and without in-» 
daftry. 

When 9r prinee ufurps over his |)eopl6 a bound* 
lefs authority, he is fure to change their charafter, 
to enervate their fouls 5 to render them timid arid 
bafe(4)* From that nwment, indiflferent to' 
• glory, his fubjefts lofe that charafter of boldnefs 
and conftancy proper to fiipport all labours and^ 
brave all dangers : the weight of arbitrary power 
deftroys the fpring of their emulation. 

Does a prince, impatient of contradidion (5/, 
give the narile of fadious to thi man of Veracity ? 
He fubftitutes in his nation tlkt charadter of falfity 

for 
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JFar th^t pf fr4n^:n#. If in tbpfe c;riti<;^l inPfrje^t* 
the pria/:e. giving hipiftlf up (q flaiter«r3» fiai 
that he is fprrowrided by iwn void of ^U merits 
Whom ihpiJW he bMoi? ? Hioifeif : fgr it i$ he tha* 
has n)ade jbf t9 fiich; 

Who could believe, when he confiders thccvils of 
icrvitudc, that there were ftill princes mean enough 
to wilh to reijgrt over fliivcs ; and ftupid enough 
to be ignorant pf the fatal changes that defpodfm 
produces in tht ch^£ter of their fubjefls ? 

What is arbitrary power ? The feed of calami- 
ties, that fown4n the bofom of a ftate fprings up 
to bear the fruit of mifery and devaftation. Let 
us hear the king of Pruflia : Nothing is better^ faid 
he^ in a difcouHe pronoiinced to the academy of 
Berlin, than an arbiirary government^ tender princes 
jfw/?, humane^ and virtuous : making worfe^ under the 
^common racs af kings. Now |iow many kiqgs are 
there of the latter fort! and how mgny fueh ps 
Titos, Trajan, an4 Antoninus ? Thefe am the 
thoughts of a great man. What elevation of 
mind, what knowledge does not fuch a declara- 
tion fuppofc in a monarch ? What in fa£l 
does a dcfpotic power announce ? Often ruin 00 
the defpot, and always to his .paft«ricy (6). The 
founder of fuch a poji^er, fets his kingdom on a 
fandy foundation. It is' only a tranfient, ill- 
judged notion of royalty, -that is, of pride, idlc- 
nefs, or fomc fimilar^ paffion, which prefers 
T2 the 
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the cxercife of «an nnjuft and cruel dcfpo^ 
tifm over wretched flaves, to that of a legiti- 
mate and friendly power (7), over a free and 
happy people. Arbitrary power is a thoughtlefs 
child, who continually facrifices the future to the 
prefent. 

The moft redoubtable enemy of the public wel- 
fare, is not riot or fcdition, but defpotifm (8) : it 
changes the charafter of a nation, and always for 
the worfe : it produces nothing but vices. , What- 
ever might be the power of an Indian fultan, he 
. could never form magnanimous fubjefls ; he 
'would never find amoag his flaves the virtues of 
free men. Chymiftry can extraft no. more 
gold from a mixed body than it includes \ and 
the mofl arbitrary power can draw nothing from 
a flave but the bafenefs he contains* 

Experience then proves that the charafter and 
fpirit of a people change with the form of govern- 
ment ; and that a different government gives by 
turns, to the fame nation, acharader noble or bale, 
firm or fickle, courageous or cowardly. Men 
therefore are endowed at their birth, either with no 
. difpofition, or with difpofitions to all vices and all 
virtues; they are therefore nothing more than the 
produce of their education. If the Perfian have 
no idea of liberty, and the favage no idea of fervi- 
tude, it is the effed of their different inftruftion. 

Why,, fay ftrangers, do we we perceive at once, 
in all the French, the fame fpirit, and the fame cha- 
rafter. 
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rafter, like the fame phyfiognomy in all Negroes ? 
Becaufe the French do not judge or think for 
themfelves (9), but after the people in power. 
Their manner of judging for this reafon muft 
be fufficiently uniform. It is with Frenchmen as 
with their wives : when they paint themfelves, and 
go to a public fliow, they all feem of the fame 
complexion. I know that with attention we can 
always difcover between the characters and under- 
ftandings of individuals ; ' but to do this requires 
time. 

The ignorance of the French, the iniquity of 
their police, and the influence of their clergy, ren- 
der them in general more like each other than 
men of other countries. Now if fuch be the in- 
fluence of the form of government on the man- 
ners and character of a people, what alteration in 
the ideas and characters of individuals ought not 
to be produced by the alterations that happen in 
their fortune and Gtuation I 




T3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 

Of the alieratms that happen in t\^ cbaraSer^ dfm^ 
diviiuals. 

THAT which occqrs in a great and ftrikr 
ing manner in nations, occurs in little, 
and in a manner lefs (enfible, in individuals. Al* 
moft every change in their fituation produces one 
in their charadlers*. A man isfevere, peevifh, im- 
perious \ menaces and torments his flaves, his chil- 
dren and domcilics^ He lo(bs hitnfelf by chance in ^ 
fbreft, and when night comes on, retires to a ca- 
verrt, where he perceives a lion is couching. 
Docs this man preferve bis morofe and quarrel- 
ftrnie temper ? No : he creep9 witb the utmo(( 
camion into a corner of the den, left by the fmall- 
eft noife he fhould rcfufe the fury of the bead. 

From the dpn of the .natural lion let us tranf- 
port him to the cavern of a pioral lion : let u^ 
place him in the fervice of a cruel and defpotic 
tyrant : mild and moderate in the prcfence of hi^i 
mafler, perhaps this ipan wijl become the moft 

• Manmrs «ujitb foriuneSf humours turn nuitb climes ^ 
Tenets njuith books, and principlis <u\}ilb times, 
JJk mens opinions t Scoto now Jhaliiell 
Homtrade increa/est and tbf^ nsoorU goes 'well ; 
Strike off bis penfiony by ibe Jetting fun. 
And Britain, if not Europi, is undone^ 

Pope* 
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mean and cringing of all his flavcs. But it will 
.be faid, his character is conftrained, not altered : 
it is a tree that is bent by farce, and whofc natural 
«Iafticity will foan rcftore it to its fortxjcr figure. 
But can It be imagined, that *fter a tree has beem 
for fome years bent into a particular figure, it will 
icver return to its otriginal form ? Whoever ,fay« 
tliat men do not «allly change their charaders by^ 
Vronftraitit, only Cays that habits long ^cftabUfhcd 
are not to be deftroyed in an inftant. 

The man of ill humour preferves his charafter, 
jbecaufe he has always fome inferior o^ whom he 
can excrcifc his ili nature. But let him be kept a 
long tiine in the prefcnce of a lion or a tyrjint^ and 
there is no douUt but a continued reAraint, 
transformed into a habit, will foftej:i his charafter. 
In general, as long as we are young enough to 
^ontraft new habitJ, the fole incurable faults, 
and vices, are thofe we cannot corredl without 
.employing means of which motrals, laws, or 
cuftoms do not allow the pradice. There i;S 
flothing impoflible to education : it makes the 
bear dance. 

Ifwerefleft on this fubjeft, We perceive ' that 
our firft nature^ as Pafcal and experience prove, is 
xiothing elfe than our firft habit *. 

• Ifthe author of Emilius has denied this maxim, it is be- 
^ufe he did not ri^ hc)y comprehend the feiife of Fafcal. 

X4 Man 
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Man is born without ideas and without paflionSi 
but he is born an imitator and docile to example ^ 
confequencly it is to inftruftion he owes his habit^ 
and his chara£ter. Now I aik,. why habitsf 
contra^ed during a certain time, cannot at length 
beefFaped by contrary habits. How many people 
do we fee chapge their charafter with their rank, 
according to the different place they pccupy at 
court, and in the miniftry ^ in fhort^ according to 
the change that happens in their fituafion. Why 
does the robber, when tranfported from England 
to America, frequently become honeft ? Becauf^ 
he becomes a man qf propcfty, apd has land tq 
cultivate ; in ihprt^ l:)ec^ufe hi$ fituation is 
changed. 

The officer in fhe camp is void of cpmpafiion ; 
aCcuflomed to the fight of bbod, he beholds it 
unmoved. But when be returns to London, 
P^ris, or Berlin, he returns to the feelings of hu- 
manity. Why fhoqld we regard each charader as 
the efFpd of a particplar organifation, when wc 
cannot determine what that organifation is ? Why 
fearch in occult qualities for the caufe of a moral 
phenomenon, which the developement of the 
paffion of fclf*love fo clearly and readily explain^^ 



GHAP. 
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CHAP, JV, 

Of felf'love. 

MA N IS frnfibL of bodily plcafurc and pain, 
confequently he flies from the one, and 
purfues the other \ and it is to this conftant pur- 
fuit and flight that is given the name of felf* 
love. 

This fentiment, the immediate efFeft of corpo- 
real fenfibility, and confequently common to all, is 
infeparable from man. As a proof I offer its 
permanence, impoffibility of deftruftion, or even 
alteration. Of all our fentiments it is the only 
one. that has thefe properties : it is to this we owe 
all our defires, and all our pafllons -, which are 
liothing more in us than the application of felf- 
Jove to particular objeds *• 

It is therefore to this fcntiment, dlverfly modi- 
fled according to the education we receive, the 
government under which we live, and the different 
lituations in wh^ch we are placed, that we are to 

* Motlts tffelf'lwf tht f^jftofs 'wt may call % 
*Tis real gocd^ er/temingy monjes them alii 
But find not et/ry good ive can diwde^ 
And uafan hidi us for our o-vrnproniidii 
Paffionsf tbo^/ilfjbf i/tbdr mtans be/air^ 
Jmifiundtr reafinf and difirve her care. 

Popi. 

attri- 
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attribute the amafing difference in the paflions an<| 
charafters of men. 

Self-love'makcs us totally what we are* Why 
arc we fo covetous of honours and dignities ? 
Becaufe we love ourfelves, and defire our own 
happinefs, and cpnfequently the power of 'pro- 
curing it. The love of power, and the means of 
procuring it, is therefore neccflarily conne&ed in 
man with the love of himfelf (lo). Every "one 
would command, becaufe every one would inr 
creafe his felicity, and engage all his fellow- 
ptizens to promote it. Now among all the me* 
ihods to engage them, the nwft certain is power 
or force. The love of power, founded on that of 
happinefs, is therefore the common obje£t of all 
our defircs(ii). TKus riches, honour, glory, 
icnvy, importance,.]uftice, virtue, intolerance, in a 
word, all the faditious paflions* are in us nothing 
but the love of po^yer, difguifed updcr thofe difr 
ferent names. 

Power is the oqly objedk of man's purfuit. To 
prove this, I Ihall iheW chac all the paflions above 
recited are in us properly, nothing more than the 
love of power ; and I conclude from this love be- 
ing common to all, that all are fufceptible of the 
defire of efteem and glory, and confcquently of the 
fort of paffion proper to put in action the equaj 

• All oar paflions arc fadlitious, except corporeal wants^ 
pMAfi, and pleafures. 

aptitude 
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fptitude that men^organifed iii the commoa man^ 
par^ have to underftanding. 

C H A P. V. 

Of the love of riches and glory. 

AT the head of the cardinal virtues are placed 
force or power : it is the virtue moft^ and 
perhaps the only one really, efteemed. The por- 
tion of weaknefs is contempt. 

From whence arifes our difdain of the Oriental 
nations, fomc of whom are equal to us in induftry^ 
as is apparent from the fabric of their (tuffs % and 
feveral of whom furpafs us perhaps in the focial 
virtues ? Do we defpife chem merely for the mean- 
nefs with wluch they bear the cruel and fhameful 
yoke of tyrannical power ? Such a contefmpt would 
be juft : but no ; we defpife them as enervate and 
pot praetifed in arms. It is therefore force that wc 
refped ( i a), and weaknefs that we defpife. The 
love of power howtver is common tx> all ^ i all de- 
fire it ; but all do fUK, like Casfar and CromwdU 
afpire to fupreme power : few men can conceive 
the defign, and ftijl fewer are able to execute it. 

* The man without <}efii«, «rho thinks Kim&lf perfeAIf 
^appy, inuft be, without dovbr, infenfiUe to the lo?e of 
power. Are there men of this fort } Yes s hat their ntunber 

ps too fznaU to deferve regard* 

' The 
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The fort of power generally defired is that eafily 
attained. Every one may become rich, and every 
one defircs wealth : for by that we can gratify all 
our appetites, fuccour the afflifbed, and oblige, 
confequently command, a boundlefs number of 
jndividuaU*. 

Glory, like riches, procures power ; and we 
in like manner purfue it. Glory is acquired 
either by arms or eloquence. We know in 
what efteem. eloquence was held at *Rome and in 
Greece ; it there conduced men to grandeur and 
power. Magna vss,(^ magnum nomen^ fays Cicero, 
fnnt mum et idem. Among thofe people a great 
name gave ^reat power. The renowned orator 
commanded a number of clients. Now in every 
republic, whoever is followed by a croud of cli- 
ents is always a powerful citizen. The Hercules 
of the Gauls, from whofe mouth there iflued an 
infinity of gold threads, was the emblem of the 
-moral force of eloquence. But why is that elo* 
qucnce, formerly fo refpedted, no longer honoured 
^nd cultivated, except in England ? Becaufe it \% 
no where elfe the road to honours. 

• what nature nvantSf €9mmodims gold htfio'ws^ 
, *Tis thus ivi eat the bread another fonjos. 

JJfifuU I g^^^tt it fer*vet 'what life requires ^ 

But dreadful too t the dark ajgaffin hires : 

Trade it may help, focitty exteud ; 

But lures the fir at e^ and corrupts the friends 

Itrai/es armies in a nation* s aid; 

"But bribes a fenatt^ and the land's betrayed. 

POFE. 

The 
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The love of glory, of efteem, and importance 
IS therefore .properly nothing morrf than a dif- 
guifed love of power. 

Glory, they fay, is the miftrefs of almoft aU 
great men : they purfue her through all dangers.;, 
to obtain her they brave the labours of war, the 
fatigue of ftudy, and the refcntment of a thoufan J 
rivals (13). That is, in countries where glory 
gives power ; where it is nothing more than an 
empty title, where merit has no real importance, 
the citizen, indifferent about public fame, will 
make few efForts to obtain it. Why is glory re- 
garded as a plant of a republican foil, that dege- 
nerating in a defpotic country, never thrives with 
remarkable vigour ? Becaufc in glory we in 
reality feek nothing but power, and under an ar^ 
bitrary government all power vaniflies before that 
of the defpot. The man who there pafles the 
night under arms, or in his ftudy, thinks that he 
is animated by a defire of public efteem : but he 
deceives himfelf. Efteem is only the name he 
gives to the objeft of his purfuit ; power is the 
thing itfelf. 

From hence I obferve, that the fplendor and 
power with which glory is fometimes furroundcd, 
and that renders it fo dear to us, muft alfo fre*- 
quently render us odious to our fellow-citizens, 
and from hence proceeds envy. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of envj. 

MERIT, fays Pope, produces envy, as inc 
body produces the fhadow. Envy infer! 
^lerit as fmoke does fire. Envy^ exafperated by 
merit, relpedls no place or dignity, nbt even the 
throne : it equally purfues a Voltaire, a Catinar,* 
and a Frederic. If we were frequently to recoi- 
led how far its fury extends, perhaps, terrified by 
the perfccutions that attend the fteps of a m.an of 
great ulcnts, we fliould not have courage to 
acquire them. 

The man of genius who fays to biriifelf, while 
feated by his lamp, this night my work will be fi* 
piflied : to-morrow is the day of recorppencc : 
to-morrow the grateful public fliajl acknowledge 
the obligation it owes me : to-morrow I (hall ob^ 
tain the crown of immortality. This man for* 
gets the power of envy. To-morrow arrives: 
the work is publifhed : it is a finifhed work : the 
jpublic however does not acknowledge its obliga- 
tion. Envy drives far from the author the fwcet 
jpcrfume of eulogy ^, and in its ftead fubftituies the 

• Of all the paflioni envy is the moft detcftable ; the por- 
trait drawn of it, by I know not what poet, is horrible. 

CompafDon, fays he, is foftened by the misfortunes of men ; 
f n^y rejoices in their tortures. 

There 
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ftench of a malignant criricifm and injurious ca- 
• Jumny. The fun of ^ory fcarcc ever (bines but 
on the tomb of ^ gncat man. He that deferves 
^fteem feldom enjoys it •, and he that plants the 
laurel rarely repofcs under its flfiadow *. 

But does enry dwcH in every heart ? There is nbnC 
that is not at Jeaft penetrated by it. How many great 
men. are there that tasrnot fbfFer competitors, thaC 
will riot admit apartition of eftecm with any of their 
brethren^ and forger, -that at the banquet of glory^ 
every one fhould have, if I may fo fay^ his por- 
tion ? ; 

Even the mod noble fouls ibmetimes lend ani 
ear to envy ; they refill its afperfions, but not wich- 
6ut diflkqlty. Nature has made mart envious : t<y 
defire an alteration in this refpeft, is to defire he 
would ceafc to tove himfelf, that isy to defire anr 
fmpoffibilit^. Let not the legiflature therefore 



There is no pafffibn that does liot ptopofe forae pkafare far 
ftf objeft 5 the folc objeft of envy is the inireries of others. 

Merit contemiis the profpericy of the wicked and the fla- 
pid ; envy, that of the good and liearned. 

Love and wrath» lighted in the heart, there burn for an 
Jiour, a day^ a year ; envy gnaws it to the laft moment of eX« 
iftence. 

Under tlie banner of envy march Hatred, calumiiy, cabai, 
and treachery. 

Envy is every where attended By meagre famioe ; the ve* 
Bom of pellilence, and the devailation of war. 

* If great writers become the preceptors of man kiad after 
th?ir death, it mud be confelTed, that while they live, the pre- 
ceptors are fufHciently chailifed by- their pupils. 

attempt 
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attempt to fileiice jealoufy, but to render hs rs[§![ 
impotcnt^^ and eftablifli^ as in England^ laws 
prdper to proteft merit againft the refentrtient of 
a^minifter, and the fairaticifm of a prieft* This ii 
all that fagacity can do in &vour of talents. Tor 
pretend to more, and flatter ourfelves with annihilat- 
ing envy^ is folly. All ages have declaimed 
againft this vice : what have their declamations 
produced ? Nothing. Envy ftill exifts, and has 
lofl: nothing of its force^ becaufe nothing can 
change the nattrre of mam 

There is a time however when envy isf not 
felt J and that time is in early youth; Do we 
propofe to furpafs, or at leaft to c<juai the merit 
of men already honoured With public applaufe ^ do 
we afpire to a participation of the applaufe that is 
decreed them ? Then, full of refpeft^ their prefence 
excites our emulation; we extol them with tfan- 
Iport ; becaufewe have an intercft in praifing them, 
in habituating the public to refpedt in them our 
future talents. Praifc is therefore a tribute that 
youth freely pays to merit, and that is conftantly 
refufed it by maturer age. 

• At thirty years the emulation of twenty is 
changed into envy. When we lofe the hope of 
equalling thofe we admire, admiration gives place 
to hatred. The refource of pride is the contempt 
of talents. The dcfire of the man of mediocrity 
is tp have no.fuperiors. How many envious mea 
repeat foftly after a comic writer. 
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Je t'aimc d'alitant plus que je Teftcme moins. 
The lefs I efteem thee I love thee the more. 

If we cannot ftifle the reputation of a celebrated 
inanj we at leaft cxpeft fronj him the mod fub- 
miflivc modefty. The envious have reproached 
* M. Diderot even with the firft words of his Inter- 
pretation of Nature : T^ung msriy take this and read. 
They were not formerly fo difficult: the counljellor 
t)umoulin faid of kimfelf *, / that have no equals and 
amfuperior to all the world. The many humi- 
liating circumftances now required of authors fgp- 
pofes a remarkable increafc of pride in readers ; 
fuch a pride declares a hatred of merit ; and that 
hatred is natural. In fa£t, if anxious for happi- 
nefs men court power, and confequently the glory 
and importance it procures, they muft deteft 
what in a man too illuftrious deprives them of it. 
Why do they circulate fo many bad reports of men 
of genius ? Becaufe they find themfelves inwardly 
conftrained to think well of them. When they 
draw for a twelfth-cake, there is a. part fet afide 
for God 5 and when they examine the merit of a 
man of eminences they always find fome defedl : 
that is the portion of envy. 

When a man cannot raifc himfelf above the 
rank of his fellow- citizens, he endeavours to 
bring them down to him. He who cannot 
be their fuperior, would at leaft be their e- 

VoL.L U qual. 
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qual*(i4)« Such is man^ and fuch he alv^ay^ 
will bcr 

Amonor virtuous diaraftcrs, and the moft above 
grofs envy, perhaps there is no one not ftained 
with a flight blemifh of it. Who in faft can boaft 
of having aiways heartily commended genius l 
With halving never diffembled his efteem ? With 
having never held a culpable fiiencej and witb 
praifes given to talents not having added one of 
thofc perfiduous tafs^ that jealdUfy fo frequently 
forces from us f. 

Every great talent is in general an ebjefl: of 
hatred, and from hence that eagernefs with which 
we purchafe thofe pamphlets that lafh them fo furi- 
ouflyr Why elfe do We read them ? It cannot be 
a defire to improve our tafte ( 1 5) -, for thofe wri- 
ters do floi^ pretend to the abilities of a Longinus 
or Defpreaux i not even to enlighten the public. 
Let him who cannot compofc a good work rieve» 

• / have fid title to afpiref 
Tet ^btn you fink Ifttm tbi bightr : 
In Sope I cannot read a line, 
Mut <witb a figh lAxjiJb it minjt i 
When he can in tne couplet fix 
More/enfe than I ean do infix^ 
It gi<ves mefnch ajeahusfit^ 
i f^y$ pox tah bitn and his ^t f 

SW1FT« 

f How many men extol the antients above the moderns, mere- 
ly that they may not be forced to acknowledge they have amoo^ 
them&lves fuch men as Lockpy. Seneca, Vifgil> &c. 

pretend 
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pretend to amufe himfclf with cricicinng thofc of, 
others. 

The impotency of producing any thing good 
makes a critic ; his profeflion is humble. If fuch 
writers as Desfontaine pleafe, it is as confolators* 
of the ftupid *♦ The bitterncls oT fatire is the 
proof of genius. 

To blame with rancour is the praife of envy. 
It is the firft eulogy an author receives, and the 
only one he can draw from his rivals. Men ap- 
plaud with rejgret ; it is themfclves only they would 
find 'praife worthy. There is fcarce any man 
who cannot pcrfuade himfelf of his own merit : 
jkas he common fenfe ? he prefers it to genius : 
has he fome diminutive virtues ? he gives 
them the preference to great talents. Wc defpife 
all that is not felf. There is but one mao who 
can believe himfelf free from envy; and it is he 
that has never examined his own heart. 

The proteftors and panegy rifts of genius are 
youth (16), and fome few learned and virtuous 
men. But their impotent protection (ly) can 
give a writer neither credit nor confideration. 
Yet, what is the common nouri(hments of talents 
and virtue? Confideration and eulogy. Depriv- 
ed of this fubfiftence, they both languilh and die : 

* Racine and Pradon, each wrote a Phcdra. The Desfon- 
tftini of the age rofe againft Racine, and thetr criticifms were 
mpftUudtd : they dtfcharged the fots^ fpr fome time, from tho 
^nfupportable burden o^elleem. 

V 2 the 
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the aftivity and energy of the foul is extinguildi^ 
cd; as the ffarhe gocS out that has nothing tot 
nourifh it. 

in almoft all. governments, talents, like the 
prifoncrs of the Romans, condemned and given 
up to wild beafts, become their prey. Is genius 
defpifed at court? Envy does the reft, ^i 8) it 
dcftroys the very feed of genius. When merit is 
continually obliged to ftrive with envy, it becomes 
fatigued, and quits the ground, if there be no. 
prize ordained for the conqueror. We love nei- 
ther ftudy ndf glory for themfelves j but for the 
pleafures, effcem,and power they procure. Why ? 
Becaufe in general, we are lefs defirous of being 
cftimable than efteemed. Moft writers, anxious 
only for the glory of the prefent moment (ig)* 
and to flatter the tatte of their ag« and nation (20), 
prefent them with nothing but ideas adapted to 
the prelt-nt daly, and fuch as are agreeable to men 
in power, from whom they can expcft money 
and confideration, together with an ephemeral 
fuccefs. > 

Tfiere are men, however, who difdain the 
glory of a moment i who, tranfportirig their ima* 
ginations into futurity, and enjoying in advance 
the eulogies and refpedt of pofterity,- fear to fur- 
vive thpir reputation («i). This motive alone 
makes them facrifice the glory and confideration 
of the prefent moment, to the hope of, fomeiimes 
a diftant, but greater glory and importance. Thcfe 

men 
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tncn are rare : they dcfire the applaufe of none but 
worthy citizens. ... 

What were the cenfures of the Sorbonnc to 
Marmontel (22^ ? He would have blu(hed at 
their applaufe. A garland wove by ftupidiyr, 
cannot fit eafy on the head of a genius. It is like 
the new ornament with which they have in Lan-^ 
gucdoc crowned the fquare houfe. The traveller, 
as he paQeSjfays, " Behold the hat jof Harlequin on 
** the head of Coefar,*^ 

Let it not be imagined, however, diat the map 
moft folicitousfor a durable reputation, loves glory 
and truth themfclves. If fuch be the nature of 
each individual, that he is neceffitated to love him- 
k\f before all things, the love of truth muft be in 
hina always fubordinate to the love of his happi- 
nefs. He can only love in the truth the means of 
^ increafing his own felicity. Therefore he will 
purfiie neither glory nor truth in a country and 
«nder a government where they ^ both de- 
i^ifed. 

The refult of this and ^he preceding ^chapter, 
4S,ihat the fury of envy^ the defire of riches and 
talents, the love of importance, jglory, and truth, 
^re never in man any thing.clfe than the love of 
:pdwer(2 3)t difguifcd under thofe different dcr 
^nominations. 
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294 ON MAN AND 

CHAP, VII; 

Ofjuiice. 

JUSTICE is the^ confervaior of the Kf« 
and liberty of the citizens. Each one de-^ 
fires to enjoy his fevcral properties 5 each one 
therefore loves juftice in others, and would. have 
them behave juftly toward him. But who is fo- 
^icitous tobcjuft toward others ? Do men love 
, juftice for the fake of juftice, or for the confidera^ 
^^tiop it procures ? That is .the objedt of my in* 
quiry* 

J Man is fo often ignorant of himfelf : we per-^ 
,ccive fo. much contradidion between his condu<$l 
' gnd his difi:ourfe ^, that to know him we muft 
ftudy his anions and his nature itfelf. 

^ In morality, as in religion, therf are a fewr fincere, and 9 
great many hypocrites. A thoofand men adorn themfelres 
' with fentiments not their own, and that they cannot have, 
.When we compare their condod with their difcourfe, we £nd 
none but knaves that would make dupes. . We ought in ge- 
' neral to miftruft the probity of thofe who pretend to extraor- 
• dtnary probity, and fet themfelves up for ancient Romans* 
; There are who appear really virtuous at the moment the cer- 
tain is drawn up, and thej'are going to perform a g(es|t part on 
the theatre of the world. But behind the fcenes how many are 
there who prefervc the fame charaf^er of equity, and are 
always juft? 

What convinces me of the love the ancient Romans had for 
virtucr is the knowledge of their laws, and their manners \ 
^ithou'^ tl|i8 kQOw]cd|e, the Tirtqe of th^ mo^^rn Romans 
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CHAP. VIII* 

Ofjufiice confidered in tbs man of nature,. 

TO judge of man, let us conddcr him in his 
primitive ftatc, in that of a ferocious fa- 
vage. Does the favagc love and rcfpedt equity ? 
No: it is force he regard*. He has no idea of 
-equity in his heart, nor any word to ^xprefs it in 
his language. What idea can he form of it, and 
what in faft is injuftice I The violation of a con- 
vention or law made from the advantage of the 
majority. Injuftice, therefore,.cannot precede the 
^llabtiflimeiit of a convention^ a law, and a con>» 
mon intereft. Before law, there is uo injuftice. 
Si^non ejfet lex^ non effei feccatum^ Now what 
does the eftablifhment of laws fuppofe i 

ift. The union of men in a focicty;, greater or 
Icfs. 

2d. The formation of a language proper ta 
communicate a certain number of ideas *^ 



would make me fafpe^ that of the ancient, and I (hould Taf 
vrithCardJaal BciTarioD, on thefubje^of roiracka, ibattbtnma 
make tbt •Id dtubtfuU 

Th« man juH, bat intelligent, wif! not pretend to love jaf- 
liqe for itfelf. Is he without fault ? We allow without blulhtng* 
that io all our aflions we never have any thing bui our happi* 
Aefiin view; but we always confoond it with that of our 
Cdlow-citisens. Few place it fo happily. 

• According to Mr. Locke, <« A law is a rule prefcribed to 

^* t]^e people, wish the faoAion of ^ooa pu«ilUinent or reward, 

U 4 . ** proper 
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Now if there be favages whofe language dbcs 
not contain above five or fix founds or cries, the 
formation of a language muft be the work of ft- 
veral centuries. Until that work be completed, 
men without convention and law.% muft live in a 
ftate of \yar. 

This eftate, they will fay, is a ftaic of mifery ; 
and mifery being the creator of laws, muft force 
n^en to accept them. Yes; but till this accepta- 
tion, men are not th^ left unjuft for being mifer- 
able. How can they he faid to ufurp the field or 
prchard of flie prefent pofieflbr, and commit a 
robbery, when there is no property or partition 
pf fields or orchards,? Before the public intereft 
Jj^s (declared thj: la\v of firft poffcffion to be held 

•• gropcr to determine ^h^ir vyills. All law,accQrding to him, 
*' fappofe reward or puniihment attached to its obfervatiDa or 
«• infraaioD.*' 

This definition laid down, the ipan who violates, among a 
poHihed people, a convention not attended with this fanfiiony 
is not puniHiable : he is however unjuft. Bitt could he be un- 
joft before the eftabliihment of all convention, and the for- 
mation of a language proper to exprefs injuftice i No : for. in 
that Hate, man can have do idea of property, nor confequently 
of juflice. 

What does experience teach us about this ixiatter I Expori- 
ence, to which, in morab'ty as well as in pbyfics, we muft fab« 
mit the moft plaufibie theories, and which alone can eftabliih 
their truth or falfity ; experience tells us, that man has ideas 
of force before thofe of juftice ; that, in general, he has no love 
for juftice; that even in poliihed nations, where they are con- 
tinually talking oJF eqnity, no one regards it, unlcfs he be forc- 
ed by the fear of a power equal or fuperior to bis own. 

faered^ 
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facrcd, what can be the plea of a favage inhabi- 
tant of a woody diftrid, from which a ftronger 
favage had driven him out ? 

What right have you, he would fay, to drive 
me from my pofleSion ? 

What right have you, fays the other, to that 
poflellion ? 

Chance, replies the firft, led my fteps thither : 
It belongs to me becaufe I inhabit it, and land 
belongs to the firft occupier. 

What is that right of the firft occupier (24) ? re- 
plies the other ; if chance firft led you to this fpot^ 
the faqiie chgnce has given me the force neccflary 
to drive you from it. Which of thcfe two rights de- 
ferves the preference ? Would you knowall the fii- 
periority of mine ? Look up to heaven and fee the 
eagle that darts upon the dove : turn thine eyes to 
the earth, and fee the lion that preys upon the 
(lag ; look toward the fea, and behold the gold- 
filli devoured by the fhark. All things in nature 
fhow that the weak is a prey tQ the powerfqj. 
Force is the gift of thp gods ; by that I have a 
right to poflefs all that I can feize. Heaven, bj^ 
giving me thefe nervous arms, has declared its 
will. Be gone from hence, yield to fuperior 
force, or dare the combat (25). 

What anfwer can be given to the difcourfe of 
this favage, or with what injuftice can he be ac- 
cufed, if the law of firft occupation be not yet 
fftabliQjed? 

Juftice 
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Juiiice then fuppofes the edablilhment of laws. 
The obfervancc of juftice fuppofes an equilibrium 
in the power of the inhabitants. The mabtain- 
ance of that equilibrium is the mafterpiece of the 
fcience of legiflation. It is by a mutual and fa- 
lutarjr fear that men are made to be juft to each 
other. When this fear is no longer reciprocal^ 
then juftice becomes a meritorious virtue, and then 
the legiflation of a people is vicious. Its perfec- 
tion fuppofes that man is compelled to juftice. 

Juftice is unknown to the folitary favage. If 
the poliftied man have fome idea of it, it is becaufe 
he knows the laws. But does he love juftice for 
itfelf ? It is experience that muft inftruft us in 
this matter. 

CHAP. IX^ 

OfjHfiict conftdered in poUJbed man and nations:^ 

WHAT is the love pian has for juftice? 
To determine this queftion, we muft 
place him above all hope and fear : make him an 
oriental monarch. 

When feated on his throne, he can levy on his 
people taxes without limits. Ought he to do it? 
JJo. The mcafure of all taxes is the wants of the 
ilate. Every tax, when pulhed beyond thofe 
wants, is a robbery, an injuftice. No truth more 
evident than (his. Yet, notwithftanding; man's pre- 

I tended 
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tended love for equity, there is no Afiatic monarch 
who does not commit this injuftke, and commit 
it without remorfc. What can we infer from this 
fad ? That man*s love for juftice is founded cither 
on a fear of the evil attendants on iniquity, or from 
the hope of the good confequenccs of eftecm, 
confideration, and, in fiiort, frorn, the power at* 
tached to the pfadkice of juftice. 

The neceffity we are under to form virtuous 
.men, to reward and punifh, to inftitute wife laws^ 
and to eftablifh a regular form of governmenr, are 
fo many evident proofs of this truth. 

Let what! have faid of man be applied to na- 
tions. Two nations are neighbours ; they are, in 
certain refpefts, in a reciprocal dependence : they 
are confequently forced to make conventions be- 
tween them, and to form the law of nations. Do 
they regard it ? Yes, fo long as they reciprocally 
fear each other, fo long as a certain balance of 
power fubfifts between them. When thi^ balance 
is dcftroyed, the ftrongeft nation violates their con^ 
ventions without concern (26). It becomes un- 
juft, becaufe it can be fo with impunity. 

The fo much boaftcd refpeft in man for jufticf, 
is never * any thing more than a refpeft for power^ 

• Pirbaps then are many men, there ate eerimmlyfiMe^ nah^9n 
^ clcjt examinatio» of their 0199 heiarts, canned ajftnt to this ^h§Bg 
4\[fertion of our author. Whttber the rtal love ofjuft'tu in theft men 
^t^ceetls from principles ftrongly inculcated and long praSifed, that 
ufrm ^ducatiett y crfrgiit ^ innate pfincipkt is b^re imma.teriaK 

Yet 
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Yet there are no people who do not in war 
fay juftice is on our fide. But when, and ia 
what Ikuation ? When furrounded by pow*- 
crful nations, who may take part in their 
quarrels. What is then the ob^eA of their 
pi:etence? To (how their enemy to be unjuft, 
ambitious, and dreadful : to excite the jealoufy 
of other nations againftthem, and by making allies 
to beconoe ftrong by the force of others. The 
ohjefl of a nation in fuch appeals to juftice, is to 
incrcafe its power, and to fecure a fuperiority over 
a rival nation. The pretended love of nations 
for juftice^ is therefore nothing but a real love of 
power. 

Xo >confirm diis truth, fuppofe the neighbours^ 
of two rival nations to be fully employed with 
their own affairs, and not able to rake any part ici 
the quarrel, >yhat then happens? Tiie moft pow- 
eiful of the two nations, wkhout any appeal to 
juftice, or regard to equity, carries fire and fword 
into the country of its enemy# Force then be- 
comes right : and miferabJe is xhe <:ond'ition of die 
weak and xionquered. 

When Brennus at t4ie "head of riie Gaub at- 
tacked the Clufiaos, *' What offence, faidthe Ro- 
** man ambafladors, have the Clufians given you ?'' 
JBiennus laughed at the queftion. " Their of- 
^* fence, he replied, is the refufal they make jo 
*' divide their country with me. It i<s the fanje 
^* offence that the people of Albi, the Fidenats 



AC 
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^[ and ArdeatS formerly gave youy and lately the 
** Vicnians, the Falifci, and the Volfei. Ta 
** avenge yourfelves, you took up arms, and 
" walhed away the injury with their blood j you 
*' fubducd the people, pillaged their houfes, and 
•^ laid waftc their cities and their countries : and 
•* in tWs you did no wrong cr injuftice: you 
"obeyed the moft ancient laws, which give 
'* to the ftrong the poffeffions of the weakj the 
** fovereign law of nature, that begins with God> 
*^ and ends with animals. Supprefs, therefore^ Q. 
•' Romans, your pity for the Clufians. Compaf- 
•* flon is yet unknown to the Gauls: do not in- 
*' fpire them with that fcntiment, left they (hould 
•• have companion on thofe you opprels.'* 

Few chiefs have the boldnefs and candour of 
Brennus. Their language is diJfFerent, but theit 
actions are the fame ; and, in fad, they have all 
the fame contempt for juftice (27). 

The hiflory of the world is a vaft colledion of 
irbterated proofs of this truth (28). The invafions 
of the Huns, the Goths, the Vandals, the Suevi, 
and the Romans; the conquefts of the Spaniard^ 
and Portugucfe In both Indies^ and laftly our croi- 
fadcsj all prove that nations in their enierprizes 
confult force, not juftice. Such is the pidure hif- 
tory prefents us. Now the fame principle that 
aftuates nations, muft neceflarily, and in like man« 
ner aduate the individuals who compofe them* 
\ • Let 
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Let the conduft of nationS) therefore^ elucldM 

that of individuals* 

C H A P. X. 

hdividuah^ like natiom^ efieemjufii^e fiUtyfor the 
confideration and power it pTHurts tbm. ' ' 

IS not a man, with regard to his fcllow-citi-^ 
zcns, nearly in the fame ftate of independence^ 
that one people are lo another ? Man then lores 
juftice C29) merely for the power and happine& 
it procures him. To what other caufe, in fa£lf 
except to the extreme love of power, can we ^tr - 
tribute our admiration of conquerors (30) ? " The 
•* conqueror, faid the pirate Demetrius to Alex^ 
*^ ander, is a man, who at the bead of a hundred 
** thoufand foldiers, takes at once a hundred thou- 
**^ fand purfes, and cut the throats of a hundred 
*' thoufand citizens^ does in great what the rol> 
•* ber does in little 5 and who, by being more un* 
•• juft than the latter, is m-ore deftrudlive to fo* 
♦* ciety.'* The robber is a terror to an indivi- 
dual. The cpnqueror, like the tyrant, is th^ 
fcourge of a nation. What makes us refpeft 
Alexander and Cortez, and defpifc Cartouch and 
Rafllat. The power of the one, and the irapo- 
tence of the other. In the robber, it is not pro* 
perly the crime, but the weaknefs we defpifc (31)* 
The conqqeror appears as invcftcd with great 

power. 
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power ; we would be invefted with the famepowcry 
and we cannot defpife what we wifli to attain. 

The love man has for power is fueh, that in all 
cafes the exercife of it is agreeable to hixn, becaufc 
it makes him recoiled his poffeffion of it. Every- 
man would have great power, and every mar> 
knows that it is almoft impoffible to be at once 
conftantly juft and powerful. Man makes, with- 
out doubt, a better or worfe ufe of his power, ac- 
cording CO the education he has received. But be 
it ai good as it may, there is no great man wha 
does not commit fome ads of injuftice. The 
abufc of power is conncded with its exiftence, a» 
the cffed with the caufe. Corneille fays. 

Qui peut tout ce qu*H vcut, veut plus que ce 
qu'il doit (32)» 

He who can do whatever he will» wills more 
than he ought. 

This verfe is a moral axiom conErmed by ex- 
perience ', and yet no one refufes a great place 
for fear of expofing bimfclf to the eemptation of 
injuftice*. 

Our love of equity, therefore, i& always fubor- 
dtnate to our love of power, Man, folely anxious 
for himfelf, feeks nothing but his own happincfs. 
If he refpedls equity, it is want that compeU him 
to it (33). 

• TJkit muft hi underftood <wuh limiiaticn: many mtn ha^e ri"' 
fufidfcnutr^fnmapar t>f temf^atUn, and a. c^n/ciou/nifs cf their 

If 
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If a difRrencc arifc between two men neafty 
equal in power, each of them, reftrained by a re-« 
ciprocal fear, has recourfc to jufticc ; each of them 
fubmits to its deciHoh ; that he may intereft thd 
public in his favour^ and by that me^ti acquire 2 
certain fuperiority over his adverfary. 

But let one of thefe two men be greatly fupd- 
rior in power to the other, fo that he can rob hinl 
with impunity -, and then, deaf to the voice of juf- 
tice, he does not litigate, but command. It is not 
ciquity, nor even the appearance of equity, that de- 
twtiiines between the weak and the powerful ; but 
force, crime, and tyranny. It is thus the divari 
gives the name of TeditioUs to the rettionftrances 
of the impotent, whoni it oppreffeS. 

To Ihow ftill more ftrongly the great love that 
men have for power, I (hall add but one proof to 
the foregoing, and which is the ftrongeft. 

C H A P. XL 

^be love of power ^ under every form of government^ is 
thefole motive of man's a£iions. 

*« T T N D E R every form of government, fays 
•* w M^ Montefquieu, there is a different prin- 
** ciple of aftion*'* ** Fear in defpotic ftates> 
*' honour under monarchies, and virtue in repub- 
•^ lies, are the fcvcral motive principles.'* 

Bttt 
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ButbnwhdC p)-oof does M. Montcfquieu found 
this afiertiof^ ^. Is it quite evident that fear, ho-* 
nour, -and the love of virtue, are the different mo- 
tives in difil^rent governments ? May we not af- 
fert on the Contrary, that one caufe atone, but va-^ 
tied in its applications, is equally the principle of 

^ Fear, &ys ll. Montefquieu, is the motive principle in de- 
fpotic eiapires. He is miflakeii. Fear doe^ not incttsSc^ bat 
weaken the ipring of the mind. I ean admit nothing for the 
aftive pinciple of a nation, but the conftant objefls of the dc-f 
£te of jJiBoft all the inhabitants. Now, in defponc dates there 
are but two *, o^p is the defir« of money, and the ot^er the fa^^^ 
vour of tlie monarch. 

In the two other forms of gov^rnihent there arei according 
to the fame wriler^ two other' motive principles, of a.natttre^ fays 
h^j very different : the one is honour, under fnp.narch^ iftt»»i 
the other virtue, which is applicable to republics only. 

»The words 'Honour and Virtue are not indeed perfefUy fy-f 
BpiliiDfms. Yet if ihe word Hofioorconftantly brings to t)h^ 
iniod the idea of fome vijf ue, thefe terms differ only in the ex^ 
tent of their fignification. Honour and virtue are therefore 
principles of the f^me natore. 

If M. MonteTiiuiett had not propofed to give ea^h form of 
government k different principle of a^ion, he would have per-c 
ceived the fame principle in all. This principle is the love of 
power, and confequently perfonal interell modified according 
to the different conftitutions of the iUtes, and their feveral Ic- 
giflations; If virtue be, as he fays, the a6tive principle in te* 
publics, it 18 at moff only in poor and warlike repnblics* The 
love of gold is that of commercial republics. 

It appears, therefore, that in all government; man obeys his 
own intereft ; bat that his intereft is not the fame in all. The 
more we examine in thia refj^e^ the manners of a people, the 
more eonvinced we are, that i^ is to their legiilacion they owe 
their vices and their virtues. The principles of M. Montef- 
quiea on this matter appear to nre to be more fhowey than 
rfolid.: ; ... 

Vol. !• X aftlvity 
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adivity in all empires ; and that if M. MooteP 
quieu, lefs aStded by the Ihow of his divifion^had 
more fcrupulouQy difcufled this queftton, he would 
have attained more profound, clear, and general 
ideas : he would have perceived in the love of 
power, the motive principle of every individtiar: 
he would have found in the various means of ac- 
quiring power, the prmciple t6 which we oughf» 
in all ages and all coontries, refer the different con- 
duct of men. In effeft, power is in every. ;:ucion 
either concentered in one man, as in Morocco and 
Turky \ or, as in Venice and Poland, diftributed 
among feveral ; or, as in Sparta, Rome, and 
England, divided among the whole body of the 
nation. According to thefc feveral partitions of 
Authority^ we are feniible the inhabitants will con- 
traA different habits and manners, and yet all pro* 
pofe the fame objeft, which is that of pleafing the 
fupreme power, of rendering it propitious to them, 
and by that mean obtaining fome portion or 
emanation of its authority.. 
I. 

Of the Government of a Single Person. 

If this gove'riiment be ftridlly arbitrary, the fu- 
preme power refidcs in the hands of a fultan: who 
is in general badly educated. Does he grant 
his protedion to certain vices •, is he without hu*- 
manity, without love of glory ; and does he fa- 
crifice to his humour the happinefs of his fubjeds i 
The courtiers, jealous of his favour only^ model 

their 
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tbeir conduft by his, and in proportion as the de- 
ipot (hews more indifFerence for the patriotic vir- 
wtSy they afied to hold them in the greater con- 
tempt. 

In this country we find no fuch men as Timo- 
leon> Leonidas, Regulus, &c. Such citizens can*- 
not flourifli without that degree of cOnfideration 
s^kI refpcSt which was fhown to the virtuous man ; 
V(ho in Rome. and Greece, being fecurc of the na- 
tional cfteem, faw nothing above him. 

In a defpotic ftate, what refpeft will be paid to 
the honeft man ? The fultan, fole difpofer of re- 
wards and punilhmentSj centers all confideration 
withiA himfelf^ No one can there ihine but by his 
refleded light, and the vileft favourite holds an 
equal rank with the greateft hero. In every go- 
vernment of this fort» emulation mud be extin* 
guilhed« The intereft of the defpot being fre- 
quently oppofite to the intereft of the public, muft 
obfcure every idea of virtue; and the love of 
power, the motive principle of each individual, 
cannot there form juft and virtuous men. 

Of the Government of Several. 

Id governipents of this fort the fup^eme power is 
in the hands of a certain number of great men. 
The body of the nobles is the defpot (34). Their 
objed is to keep the people in a fhameful and in- 
human poverty and flavery. Now what is to be 
done to gain their protection and favour i Enter 

X 2 into 
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into their views \ Favour their tyranny, and ptrpC" 
tually facrificc the happincfs of a great number, to^ 
the pride of a ft^. In fuch a^ -nationf, it is aHb- 
impoflible that the love of power fhould produce^ 
good citizens. ' 1 

Of the Government of Ai-L. : 

la this ftate, the fupreme power is equally divided 
among all the orders of tKe rnhabitanfts.' The na- 
tipo is then the defpot. Wliat docs it requite ? 
The happinefs of t-h^gfeateft nifmbcr. By what 
means is its flavour' to be attained? By ferviees 
rendered it. Therefore, every aflrron tronformaWe 
to the iotereft of the greateft member is jtift aftd 
tuous : confequencly, the love oFpower, the motfv6 
principle of the 'inhabitants, mufttomptl them.fd 
th^ love of juftice and'of taients, 
, \yiiat does this lo^^e produce'?' The pubfit 
happinefs. , ' ' ' ' 

The fupreme power divided among ill the or*^ 
ders of inhabitants, is the foul that is equally dif- 
fufed through all the members of the ftate; ani»- 
mates it, and renders it healthful and vigorous. 

It canngt therefore be wonderful, that this form 
of government is always cited as the befl. Free 
, and, happy, citizens wftl obey no legiflation biic 
y^hat themfelves haVe formed : they own nothing 
above them but equity and the laws. They live 
in peace; for in morality, as in phyfics, it is tRe 
equilibrium of force that produces- tranquility. H 

aa 
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an ambitious man deftroy this equilibrium, and 
there no longer exifts a mutual dependence 
among the feveral orders of citizens j or if there be, 
as in Ferfia, one man, or, as in Poland^ a body of 
men, who have an intercft feparate from that of 
fheir nation : nothing is then to be feen but op- 
preiTors and opprefTed ; the inhabitants are divided 
into two clafles only, tyrants and (laves. 

If M. Montefquieu had thought deeply on thefe 
matters, he would have perceived, that in every 
country men arc united by the love of power, but 
that power is obtained by different means, accord- 
ing as the fupremc authority is centered, as. in the 
Eaft, in the hands of a fingle perfon j or divided, 
as in Poland, among the body of the nobles ; or, 
as in Ron^ and Sparta, among the feveral orders 
of the date : and that it is to the different m^on^rs 
by wl\ich power is acquired, that men owe their 
vices and their virtues : and that they do not love 
juftice merely for itfelf. 

One of the ftrongeft proofs of this truth, is the 
bafenefs with which kings themfelves honoured in- 
juftice in the perfon of Cromwell. This Crom- 
well, the blind and criminal inftrument of the fu-» 
ture liberty of bis countrjr, was nothing more 
than a lawlefs and formidable robber. ' Yet fcarce 
was he ftyled Proteftor, when all the ChrMlian 
princes courted his friendfhip, and all of them of- 
fered, by their deputations and their embaffies^ to 
legitimate, as far as was in their f)ow^, the ufur- 
' X 3 • per'a 
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per*s crimes. No one then was offended at the 
bafenefs with which his alliance was courted. 
Injuftice, therefore, is never defpifed but in the 
weak. ' Now if the motive principle of mo* 
narchs and whole nations be that of the in- 
dividuals who compofe them, we may reft 
aflured that man, folely folicitous to increafe 
his impprtancc, loves not in' juftice any thing 
but the power and happinefs it procures him. 

It' is to the fame motive he owes his love of 
virtue. 



CHAP. XII. 

Of virtue. 

TH E word Virtue, equally applicable to pru- 
dence, cqurage, and charity *, has, there- 
fore, only a vague fignification. However it 
conftantly recalls to the mind the confufed idea 
of fomc quality ufeful to fociety. 

When qualities of this fort are common to the 
greateil part of the citizens a nation is happy with- 
in itfelf, formidable without, and worthy of imi- 
tation by pofterity f. Virtue, always ufefiil to 

* Firtuif fays Cicero, is derived from the word *uis: its na-* 
tural fignification \% fortitude. It lias the fame root in Greek. 
Force and courage are the firft ideas that men coijld form of 
yirtue. 

•J- Virtu9us and 'vicious em^ry tnan mt^ Ba 
ffw $9 tb* epctripiii itlt Miu tht disrcf. 
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iliaD, and coolequently always refpedable, ought^ 
at leaft 4n certain countries, to refle6k power and 
confideration on its pofle(£)r$. Now it is the 
love of confideration that man takes to be in hitn 
the love of virtue. Each one pretends to love it 
for kklfm This phrafc is in every one's mouthy 
but in no one's heart. What motive makes the 
fuonk fafi:, wear a hair cloth, and flog him-* 
felf ? The hope of eternal happinefs : the fear of 
hell, and the defire of heaven. 

Pleafure and pain, thofe produftive principles 
of m onachal virtue, ar€ the principles of the pa- 
triotic virtues alfo. The hope of rewards makes 
them flourilh. Whatever difinterefted love we 
fuay efFeft to have, without intfreft to love virtue 
ibere is no virtue. To know man, is this refpeft, 
we muft ftudy him ; not by his converfation, but 
his actions. When I fpeak I put on a maflc ; 
when I aft I am forced to take it olF. It is not, 
therefore, by what I (ay, but wh4t I do, chat men 
are to judge me ; and they will judge me rightly. 

Who more than the clergy preach the love of 
humility and poverty ? And what better than 
the hiftory of the clergy itfclf, proves thcftlfity of 
that love. 



Tbt rogut ttttdfool hyfitt is fair and vsift ; 
Jnd $*tn the hifl^ by fit $ ivbrnt fkey drfpifi^ 
^Tis hut by parts lue follow good or illi 
for, f/ict or i/irlui-, filf dir$^s it fiill* 



X 4 The 
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The tkStor of Bayam,'they fay, has not, for 
piaiouining bis troops, his.polioe, asid bis court, 
fo l*r je a revenue as the church^asi for main- 
taining, it^.,priefts. Yet in Bavaria, at every 
wbcf^ flfcf the clergy preadh up the virtue of po- 
vertyf It is therefore die poverty of others they 

To kncjw the real efteetn in which virtue is 
held) let us fuppofe it banifhed to the dominion of 
a monarch where it ca^n exped no grace or favour. 
What refpeft will be paid at his coort to virtue ? 
Nonc4 Nothing can be* there refpe&ed but baft- 
nefsi intrigue, and cruelty, difguifed under the 
pames of decency, wifdom, and firnrnefs. Does 
the vizir there give audience. The nobles, pro- 
ftrate at his feet, can fcarce vouchfafe td c^ft a 
look upon merit. But, they will fay, the homage 
of thefc courtiers is forced ; it is the cflFeft of their 
fear* Be it fo. More refpcft then k paid to fear, 
. than to virtue. Thcfe courtiers, they will add, 
defpifc.the idol they worfliip. It is no fuch mat- 
ter. Men hate the powerful^ they do not defpife 
theni#- It is not the wrath of thfe giant^ * botof 
the pigmy, we defpife. His impotence. renders 
J)im ridiculous. Whatever may be^faidi we 'do 
not really defpife him, whom we dare not defpife 
to his face. Secret contempt proves weaknefs ancj 
,>vhat men pretend to in this cafe, is nothing more 
fhan the' Jboaftings of an impotent hatred (35). 
The man in power is phe mpral giaptj he is^al- 
: - ways 
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•w»yi hdttbured." The homage rendered to viftuc 

cte* Wamlkint^ that tx>v force eternal. In' theforeft^ 

n is tht)l6tt, «id rtqr the ftag, that is refpefted. 

Force* t^'fen ufkDrt' the earth. Virtue Without im- 

p6ftSncdl3tct)ttfes rftfignifkant; If in the ages of 

oppreffion it has Ibmetimes fhone With the grcat- 

'jeft'laftftf; If whehT*htties and Rome groaned un- 

^def t|franfi^, the intrepid Pelopidas, and the Vir- 

* ttidiis ©hJtus, nrofe and ai-med, it was becaufe the 
-fceptrc ttefi fhook in' the hands of tyranhy : be- 

* calift virtue cduld ftill open, a paflage to grandeur 
- *nd power. When it can no longer make its 

way, when tyranny, by the aid of luxury and bafe- 

* nefsi is 'Seated firm on its throne, and has bowed 
the people down to flavery, then no longer are 
feeti thofe fublime virtues, that, by the Influence 
of example, might ftill be fo ufeful to mankind. 
The feeds of heroifm are fufFocated. 

In the Eaft, a niafculine virtue would be a folly, 
even in the fightof thofe who ftill pique themfelves 
on honefty. 'Whoever fhould there plead the 
caufe of the people, would pafs for feditious. 

Thamas Kauli-Kan entered India with his 
artays rapine and defolation followed him. A 
bold Indian ftopped him : " O Thamas, he faid, 
'* if thou art a god, aft like a god. If thou arc 
*' a prophet, conduft us to the way of falvation. If 
** thou art a king, ceafc to be a' barbarian ; prO'- 
** tea the people, and do not deftroy them/' " I 
. ^ ain not, replied Thamas, a god, to aft like a god ; 

2 " nor 
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** nor a prophet^ to lead you to falvacion ;. nor a 
*' king I to make you happy : but I am arman, 
<' fent by the wrath of heaven to chaftiic thefe na- 
^* tions {36)/' The difcourfc of the Indian was re- 
garded as fedicious (37), and the anfwer of Tbaipas 
applauded by the army. 

If there be on the theatre acharader uniTerfally 
adpiired, it is that of Leontine. Yet 10 what 
eileem would fuch a charafter have been in the 
court of a Phocas ? His magnanimity would have 
alarmed the favourites^ and the people^ ever at 
length the echo of the great^ would have con* 
demned his noble boldnefs* 

Four and twenty hours refidencc in an Oriental 
court would prove what I here advance. For- 
tune and authority are there alone refpcfted. How 
fliould virtue be there efteemed, or even known ? 
To form clear ideas of it, we muft live in a coun- 
try where (38) public utility is the only meafure 
of human a&ions. That country is yet unknown 
to geographers* But the Europeans, they will 
fay, are at leaft in this refpcd very diflferent from 
the Afiatics. If they be not free, they are at leaft 
not entirely degraded to flavery. Thcyi there* 
fore, may know what virtue is, andefteem it,^ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIIL 

Of the manner in which tbegreateft part of Europeans 
confider virtue. 

TH E greateft part of the people of Europe 
honour virtue in fpeculation : this is an ef* 
fcdt of their education. They defpife it in prac- 
tice : that is an cflFeft of the form of their govern* 
'bents. , 

If the European admire in hiftory, and applaud 
on the theatre, generous aftions, to which the 
" Afiatic is frequently infenfible, that is, as I htv6 
* Juft faid, the efFeft of his inftruftion. * 

The ftudy of the Greek and Roman biftorf^ 
makes a part of his inftruftion. In the courle 
of this ftudy, what mind, without tntereft and 
without prejudice, is not affeftcd with the fame 
patriotic fentiments that animated the ancient 
heroes ? Youth cannot refufe its eftcem to thofc 
virtues, that, confecrated by univerfal refpeft, have 
been celebrated by the moft illuftrious writers of 
every age. 

For want of the fame inftrudion, the Afiatic 
feels not the fame fentiments, nor conceives the 
fame veneration for the mafculine virtues of great 
men. If Europeans admire them without inu«> 
(atiOPi it is b€<;aufe there is fcarce any government 

I where 
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where thefe virtues lead to great employments, and 

nothing is reajly.efteemed but power. 

When I fee reprefented in hiftoTy, or on the 
-theatre^ a great charafter of G^'eece, Rome,. Bd- 
tain, or Scandinayi^, I admire it. The principles 
of virtue imbibed in my infancy force me to it ; 
and I tht mo/^ readily encourage this fentiiRe^, 
9S I do not in any manner compare myfelf with 

.4hi(i . herok If hi^ yirtue be ftrong and mine weal^, 
I dii^uife its weaknefs : I refer fp place, time, and 
circumftances, the difference I obferve between hip 

^Afid myfelf. But if this great m^ be my feHow 
citi^isn, why. dp I not imitate his condufi: f His 

f pfufence l)umbles my pride. If I can avenge my- 
felf of him, I. do it : I blame in him what I ap- 
pkod in the adcients. J rail at hi^ generous ac- 
tions : I depreciate his merit, and at leaft in ap- 

; jjearance, defpif? his impotence. 

My reafon^ that judges the virtue of the dead, 
obliges me toeftcem in fpeculation the heroes 
that have rendered themfelves ufcful to their coun- 
try. Tb? pi6ture of ancient heroifm produces 
an involuntary refpc(9: in every mind tha; is not 
entirely debafed. But in my coremporary, that 

' heroifm is odiou^'to me. I feel in his prefence 
two contradi<5tory fcntiments, one efteera, the 
other cfivy. - Subjc(^ to thefe two differentimpul- 

;,*fioas, I hate the living hero, but ered a proghy 
on bis torab^ and, thus fatisfy at; pncc ray pride 
and my reafon. When virtue is without autho- 
rity. 
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licy, its impotence gives me a right to delpife iCy' 
and I avail myfelf of that right. Weaknefs at- 
xrz&s (corn aad infult(39). 

To be honoured while we live, we muft be 
powerful (40). Thus power is the only obje&x>f 
man's defire. He wtio bad thechotoe[of the ftrength 
of Encladus, and the virtues of Ariftides, would 
give the preference to the former! In the opinion 
of all the critics^ the chara6ber of Eneas is more 
juft and virtuoos than that of Achilles. Why 
then does the latter excite greater admiration i 
Becauie Achilles was (trong, and we have more 
defire to be powerful than juft^ and we always ad-* 
mire what we would be. 

It is always "power and importance that we feek, 
under the name of virtue. Why db they require 
on the theatre, that virtue fliould always triumph 
over vice? From whence arofe that rule? From 
an interior and confufed preccption, that we 
only love in virtue the confideration it procures. 
Men are feriouny anxious about nothing but au^ 
thoricy, and it is the love of power that furnifiiet 
the legjflator with the means of rendering ^heitt 
more' virtuous and more happy. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. XIV. 

fii love of power is in man the mofi favourable dif^ 
pqfition to virtue^ 

IF virtue were in us the cfitcSt of a particular* 
organiiation, or a gift of^ the t>ivinify, there 
would be no honeft men but fuch as were fo or^ 
ganifed by nature, orpredeftined by Heaven. Laws, 
good or bad, forms of government, tnote or lefi 
perfed, would have little influence on the matinefi 
of a people. Sovereigns would not have it in 
their power to form good citizens, and the fub- 
lime employment of a legiflature would be, fo to 
fay, without fundlions. But if we regard, on the 
contrary, virtue as the efieft of a defire common 
to all (as is the defire of command) the legiflature 
being always «ble to annex efl:eem and riches, in 
a word, power, uftder fome denomination, to the 
pra£lice pf virtue, it can always compel men to it. 
Under a good legiflation, the only vicious mud 
then be the fools. It is therefore always to the 
greater or lefs abfurdity in the laws, that we muH: 
attribute the greater or lc6 ftupidity or iniquity* 
c^the citizens. 

Heaven, by infpiring all men with the love oi 
power, has given them a moft precious gift. What 
imports it whether all men be born virtuous, if all 

be 
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be bom with a paffion, that will fender them 
fuch. 

This truth being fully proved, it is for the ma- 
giftrate to difeovcr, in the univerfal love that mea 
have for power, the means of fecuring the virtue 
of the citizens, and the happinefs of the nation. 

As to what regards myfelf, I baVe accomplifhed 
my talk if I have proved, that man diretSs, and 
ever will dire£t, his defires, his ideas, and his zc^ 
tions, to his felicity : that the love of virtue is al- 
ways founded in him on the defire of happinefs : 
that he only loves in virtue the riches and happi* 
nels it procures ; and laftly, that even to the defire 
4>f glory, all is in man nothing more than a dif- 
goifed loVe of power. It is in this laft love that 
there is ftill concealed the principle of intolerance; 
which is of two kinds, the one civil, the other re* 
ligious. 

C H A P. XV. 

Of civil intolerance. 

MAN is born furrounded with pains and 
pleafures. If he defire the fword of pow- 
er, it is to drive away the one, and to poflfefs the 
other. His thirft for power is in this refpeft io- 
fatiable. Not content with commanding a peo- 
ple, he would command their opinions alfo : he 
is not lefs anxious of fubduing the reafon of his fel- 
low- 
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Jow-citizens, than a concjueror is of qij^rptng the 
trcafiircs, and the provinces of fiis neighbours,,. 

He does not think, bimfelf truljr their m^fter 
if he dp not bring their. n»nds into . i4)bje<S^0(w 
To effed this he employs forx:e : he at Length iub^ 
dues reafon. Men are cocngletely d^g^^^ei^ b]^ 
believing opinions t^iey are forced to pro£e&K What 
reafoning begins is fioi(hed by violerKe/ 

The intolerajice of monaFch^: i^ alxi^yis the ef^^ 
fcft of their love of power/* -Jsipt ce tbtiik a^ they 
do, is to fet a bound to tjhcir (authority 4 it is eorai^ 
fume a power equal ^o th^k)/ By tfeSs tbey are 
enraged. .. - .: .: 

What is iacertain coufttries« the xirime^fnoljb fo- 
verdy punifhed ? CQntnadidion^ For what ^rimp 
was the Qriexital pu^I;liAla1ent of <«iiffoa^G9ge iiv- 
vented in France? Oa whom was. it infiidked? 
Was it fome cowardly or ignorant general ; who 
conducted a fiege, or defended a place badly ; or 
who by incapacity, jealqufy, or treafon, fufFered* 
provinces to- be ravaged ? Or was it fome mi- 
nifter who loaded the people with intolerable 
taxes (41) and whofe edidts were deftruftive of the 
public felicity? No: the wretch condetmted'to 
this punifhment, was the writer of a Dutch gji- 
zette, who criticized, perhaps too feverely» the pro- 
jeds of fome French mipifter&<42),,and m^e all 
Europe laugh at their expence (43). 

Whom in Spain aod Italy 4o they fuffer to rot 
in a dungeon i Is it a judge that 'felUi^fficA^.^r a 

governor 
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governor thar abiiifes his power ? No r it is tHe 
hawker who fells for bread booksy in which' doutk 
is made of the huniility and poverty of the clergy. 
To whom in fome countries do they give the nam^ 
of a bad citizeft ? Is it to the thief, who purloiAs 
and. difllpates the Aattonal treafure ? No : fuck 
crimes go ^a)moft every whisire unpuniflied; for 
they every where find prote6lors. He alqneis 
called a bad cidzenj who in'a fang or an epigraili 
laughs at the knavery or futility (44) of a man id 
power* ** '■ ' 

^. I have {een;the country where the infamous is 
not he who does the evil, but he that difcoveri 
the author • of it- Is a . hoiife : fct on fire ? 
The incendiary, is careffedi .and he that dift 
covers him is .pimifhed* Un4<r futh^gov^nmentffi 
the greateft of ?rimes is frequently the love dfour 
country, and a refinance to the-.unjufl^' comm^ds 
of thofein powen . • ' ' . ' * ' "V^.I 

.Why- is merit always, fufpedked. by a we^ ml*^ 
nrftcr? From !it hence His hatted to men of ;ld&» 
(Qrs(45) ^ Becaule he regardscithem as fb many 
torches. that m^y dircover the groITnefs cff hd 
bluRders (46}. / . ;; * '• .. '- 

r/Theife was. formerly about th^ perfoil oiF tt 
prince^ a fubtile fellow, who, under the deno4 
friination of a fool, was ibthetimes permitted td 
fpq^k the truth (47). Th«fe: fools difgufted : th^if 
employment has been every where fupprdled; 
and it is perhaps the only general alteration that 
Vol. L Y fovereigns 
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.f0¥ercigns have inide»ifi their dependems. Thc^ 
§o6U wttt the l|ft mik men diat mcrt fuflSuaed ^ 
attend the great. If wc would be admitted to (heir 
fMcfence, and befi>iuid agreeaUe^we muft (alk a» 
abey do, aad coofiran them in their errors, But 
diiais not the past of a man^^ fagadoii), candid^ 
and loyal. H^ wili think for himfelf^ and fpeak 
«(hat he diink»; the great know it, and hate hicn^ 
They find in him a boundary to their audiority.. 
h is men of this fost who are above all othcss^ 
prohibittJ from thinking and writing on mafttcra 
e£ government.. From whence it comes that 
tdngs, deprived of the advice cf intelligent tnen,. 
£u:tifice their Mai and durable pbwe^ to a moment 
aaheoHS* fear of «ontradidion« In f a^ if a prince 
he only ftio^g by tKe ftrei^th of his peopte ; hia 
people only ^ropg 1^ the wiiSom of adminiftra>* 
tion^^ andr if {hit kdminiftFation be neodbrily 
taken iaoai^the body of the people, it is inapoffi^ 
Ue uader a govemmf ac th^ pif ftcuies^ the mai» 
vpbo liMks, and where the peopie art all I&ept im 
4arknefi^ liut iiiab a nisfea ftould pFodfice great 
annifteri. tFi^ danger of ac<^in^ inftnii^ofi 
^bere^r deftroya inftrudionk The people groa» 
vndar the ftfi^terol a haughty igaorance, chaii fboar 
precipitates the tyrepc an(| his aiation ia»oae comr 
anon niin (4&)»^ This fort of ihtokcanGe is a cock,. 
4gainft vhi^|)» iboner or latcfi (he greateft eat-^ 
Ifkf « af e daihed in i;uins# 

CHAR. 
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C M A P. XVI. 

IntoUrame frquemly fatal tofrinces. 

PRESENT power and pleafure are fre<^ 
quently deftrudive of future pleiaifure and pow- 
er. A prince^ to command with more fovereiga 
authority, would have his fubjefts without ideaa^ 
witliouc ipirit, without chanter (49) ; in a word^ 
automata^ always obedient to the impreffion he 
gjlves them. lif they become fuch» he will be 
powerful at home, and impotent abroad : he will 
be the tyrant oif his fubjedls, and the contempt of 
his neighbours. 

Such is the ficuation of a despotic monarchy' 
produced by a momentary pride. He fays to him« 
felft it is over my people I habitually exerctfe my 
power : it is therefore their oppofition, that fre« 
quendy recalling to my mind the idea^ of a want . 
of Sufficient power, makes it the more infup* 
portable. If in confequence of this, he prohibit 
the liberty of thought to hb fubjedts, he by that 
aft declares, that, inciifierent to the greatnefs and 
happineis of his people, it is of little* importance 
to him, whether he govern badly or not, but of 
great importance that he gpvern without control. 
Now, from the moment the ftrong fpeaks, the 
weak Secomes filent, he bows the h«a^| and no 
Ya loi^ 
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longer thinks ; for why (hould he think, when he 
cannot, communicate his thoughts ? 

But, it wilj]kje_faid,nf thf^ftuppr tft which fear 
holds the minds of men be hurtful to a ftate, are 
we to coxvcludc that the^Kbettj^of thinking and 
writing is without inconvenience. 

In Perfia, fays Chardin, they may, even in cofi- 
fce-hoafes cenfure aloud, and with impunity, th*fe' 
cbhdufl: of the vizir-, for the miniftef,' defirous" 
of knowing the evil he does,' is ferifible-that he 
cannot know it feiit from the voice of the public. 
Pef-h&ps th^re are countries in Europe niore bar- 
Irarous "than Perfia. *' '" 

But ftill, if every one might think and write,- 
what books woxild they make on fubjefts they do 
not underftand ! What abfurdities would be pub-' 
Irfhcd! So piuch the better : they would leave 
fewer kbfurdities to be<:ommitted by the vizirs.- 
The critic wouldexpbfe the errors Wthe author ; 
tfi"e'pob'Iic would laugh at him ; and that' is all 
the punirfiment he' 'would defefve* " If legiflation' 
hbia fdence," its perfe<fBon muft be the work of* 
trme aird experience. On any fubje6t, one excel-' 
lent book fuppofes an infinity of bad.* ^ The tra-*^ 
gedies of 'the paflion mufbhave preceded Hera- 
cHus, Phedra, Mahomet,' &c. i If the prefs ceafe 
to i)e free (s^)j the man in place, ignorant of his 
failings,' will inceflantly commit new blunders, 
afeci' commit almoft as many abfurdities as the 
author wrote (51).- -Now, it U of littfc import- 
-'•\i'^* - ahce 
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ancc to a nation, that an author p.ublifhc's abfufdi- 
tles 5. fo much the worfe for him : biit it is of great 
importance *that the minifter do not make^them^ 
for if he do, fo much the worfe for them, , ... . 
. The liberty of the prcfs is ip no, fort -cqi^tifary, 
ip.tbc general intcreft (53) y jchat Ji|jerty is ' ta.a, 
people the fupport of emulation. Who are t^ey, 
that {hould^maintain.thjs.epiulation ? Tfeft. peo- 
ple in power, „ Let them watch carefully over ics 
prefervation, for when once extinguilhed^ it jus ^l- 
moft impoflible to kindle i^ again. If a pepplq 
once polifhed f^II into a ftate iof barbarityi what 
can relieve them ? Nothing but a coh^Ucft. That; 
alone can give new m^anner^ to a people, and renr 
der them again powerful a^d .renowned.. If a peor 
pie be degraded, let them* "be conquered. Jt ia 
the define of an horteft citiz^en, a man that interefts 
himfelf In .the\glory of his' nation, who jhinjf$ 
hixnfelf great in it^ grandeur,, a.nd happy ia itg 
profperity . The view of the dcfpot is not the famc^^ 
becaufe he do^s not confound Jiimfelf withjiis 
flaves : fo that, indilFercnt to their glory and tlieii: 
happinefs, nothing affcfts ^im (53) but their' fcr- 
vile obedience, ' \' 

The tyrant when blindly, obeyed is content. If 
his fubjeds be without virtue, if his empire be en* 
feebled, if it perifli by a confumption, it is of lit-* 
tie moment to him : it is enough if the dur^rioa 
of the difeafe conceal the true caufe, and that the 
phyfician cannot be accufed of ignorance. The^ 
y 3 only 
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coly fear of fulcans and vizirs is, that a fudden 
convulfion fliould fcizc the empire. There are 
▼izirs like furgeons, whpfe fole catt is, that the 
ftate or the patient do not expire under their 
hands. If one or other of them die under a rcgi-- 
men prefcribed, the reputation of the minifter or 
the furgeoiT is fafe, and they give themfetves no 
concern about it. 

In arbitrary governments all copcern is confin* 
<4 to. the pr^fent moment,^ They aik not of the 
people-induftry and virtue^ but money and fub"* 
niilhon. The dcfpoe, the more filpntly to de- 
vour his people^ like the fpidcr, that inceflantly 
twine$ foun^ the infed it has made his prey new 
ihreads^i loads them daily with new chains (54); 
*When he has at laft by fear fufpended in them all 
a&ivity, where is his refource againft the attack of 
a nci^hix)Uring power ? He do^s noif forcfee that; 
he ana his fqbjefVs mult confequently foon fubmi^ 
to the yoke of the copquerort But deipotifm fore^ 
feqs nothing^ 

Every remonftrance diigufts and irritates a de« 
fpot. Her^femhles the ill-taught child tha( eat^ 
the pQifoiious fruit, and beats his mother who 
would take it from him« What account is njade 
of a faithful an^ courageous citizen under fuch a 
reign ^ He is regarded and puoiihed as 4 fool (55X 
What regard un^er fuch a reign is had to a meai^ 
and bad citizen (56) ? He is regarded and recotpr 
p$nfed as a ^ifc mao/ Sultaps will be barter- 
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«d'(57% and thcjr arc. ^^bd'caii cortftintly »> 
lilfe their dcMaiMb? Wlioi imdcr fe6h t (i- 
Yemtnent, cto earorfltyiittereft himmf in cfie pob- 
fie welfiFe? If there be a wife man here aol 
there in 1I16 anpirt^ every ^ one it deaf to his 
cotmieli Thejr am Vkc iMopa tfaatt %i*n in a (^ 
puldire, thdr Ugh<s ftihe ^n so man. Tfae'tyii 
rimt confides in' men ^ownoM in' attendandS^ 
and that HaTe the fpirit and manners of the coni^ 
.Tbey^wbrfe flatierers of this fort> that hurried ' dh 
life Stuarts to' their ruin. ^^ Certain prelates,* fa^)i 
*^ an illuftrlous Englifli writer^: permving tfaeb^ 
^' gotied'ive^ncfs^^ Jaantel. made ufe of it t4 
^* perAiade hiki'chat tbe public cranqQilicy' de^ 
*^ pended on die unilbrlnit3rk>f pubiid wodhip^ that 
** is on certain religions ceieihohies. Jan^es em« 
^\ bribed this opintoo, afld craiillimted it to his de^ 
^' fcebdtots. ' What wds the cdnfequence^ The 
'' exile and ru«i of his hoafe.**. 

** When heaven, fays VeHciuj Patercufus, 
^^ would chaftife a IbvereigOy ic infpires him with 
^^ a love of flattery (58)1 and a hatred of contra- 
^' didtion. At thar inftiftt thtf VT^ferftanding of 
*' the.fovereign is obfcuied. He (buns the.(;om* 
^^ pany of Wife 'men, walks in d^rVnefs, faHs into 
^' a fathomlefs pit, and, as thel^dn proverb fays* 
<^ pafles from thefmoke to the fire/' If foch' bd 
^e figns.of the wrath of heaven, egainft what fd- 
can is it not irrioated ? Which amppgthem chodfe^ 
bisiavoorittsframihe moft faithful afi4JiMKUig!Bht 

Y.4 of 
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of his fubjefts ? The philofopher Anaohacfis, tbcf 
'lay, bafely flattered ^ king of Scythia^ and was b)r 
his order pounded in a mortar s but that mortar is 
Jofti ' L . 

i ** What do they report of me and my govcri^ 
^^ nsent i faid an en^ror of China to Confucius. 
•^^:Eirery one, replied the philoibf^er, keeps ji 
/^•mournful filence.- That is what what I would 
.^' have them do, faid the emperor : and it is what 
/^ you ought to fear, replied the philofopher. 
^^ The lick man when flattered is abandoned ; his 
^^ end is near. A monarch ought to be informed 
^^ of the diforder of his mind, as a fick man of 
^' that of his body : without this liberty the ftate 
f' and the prince arc loft/* 
• This anfwcr difpleafed the emperor -, he wanted 
to be praifed. The prefent intereft almofl: always 
weighs more with pride than the intereft that i> 
to come, and in this rcfpefl:. the people ar$ 
princes. j 

C H A f . KVII, 

j Flattery is not lefs p}eajing to the people than if 

fovereignu 

v • , ' . ' ' 

THE people, like kings, would be courted 
and flattered. The greateft part of thei 
Athenian orators were nothing better than vWh 
adulators pf the populace. :Princc^ people, indii^ 

*-> t * yidual^ 
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VMual (59), all are greedy of pratfe. To wKat 
-can we refer this^uhiverfal paffion i To the love 6f , 
power. * 

Whofever praifes a man awakens in him the 
idea of power/ wrrfr which the idea of happincfs 
'is always conneded.. 

'Whoever c&ntradifts him, on the contrary, 
awakens in hfim the idea of weaknefi, to which is 
;always joined the idea of misfortune, 'the love of 
praife is common to all i but the people, too ferf-' 
'fible of praife, have fometimes givtn the name of 
•good patriots to* their meaneft flatterers. L^t 
every man extol with. tranfport the virtues of hh 
country, but let him not be blihd to its vices. 
The pupil moft fincerely beloved is not the mott 
praifed. A true friend is never a flatterer. 

Private perfons are too much difpofed to extol 
the virtues of then* fellow-citizens ; they regard it 
zi a common caufe. Adulation of our country- 
'men is hot the meafure of our love for our coun- 
try ; in general, every man loves thofe of his own 
country : the love of Frenchmen is natural to the 
French. To render me a bad citizen, the law 
mufl: make me fuch by detaching my interefl: frorti 
that of the public. 

^ The virtuous man is known by the defire he 
has to render his compatriots, if it be pdfliblc, 
j «iore illuftrious and more happy. In England 
the true patriots are thofe that exert their utmoft 
force againfl: the abufe of government ; but to 
• ' whom 
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¥fhom do they give that title in Portugal f To Mm 
Mrho moftfervilety adulates the man in power j yet 
what a citizen ! what a patriot ! 

It is to a thorough knowledge of the modves 
<)f our love for flattery^ and our hatred for contra- 
diftioHy that we owe the folution of an bfinky of 
moral probiems, otherwife inexplicable. Why is 
every new truth at firft fo badly^ received i fiecaufe 
every, truth of that fort always contradifts fooae 
opinion generally received, fhews the weakneft 
or faUity of an infinity of judgments^ and confe- 
^ifcntly. an infinity of people have an intcseft in 
hating and per&cuting the author. 

M. Gome ioiproved the inftrunent uled in li- 
thotomy \ it operates in a manner lefs xlangerops 
and painful than the other. What tf that ? The 
pride of the celebrated furgeons was fbocked; they 
perfecuted and would have bani(bed him from 
J^rancc : they folicited a lettre de cachet, > but by 
chance they were refufed. If the man of genius 
be almoft every where more rigoroufly puniflbed 
than the afTaffin^ it is becaufe th^ one has for 
enemies only the relations of the QHirdered, the 
other-all bis fellow^ citizens. 

I have known a devout woman alk of a 
minifter, at the fame time, the pardon of a robber, 
and the imprifonment c^ a Jan&nift and a deifti 
What was her motive ? Prida What is it to im^ 
(he would have freely Twlr that they rob and mur* 
der^ provided it be not tati nor oiy confeflbr > 

whtt 
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what I want is, that men be religious, and that 
th^. deift dp not by bia arguments (hock my 
vanity. 

By endeavouring^ 19 inftfuft we bpmiliace« 
Let in the light upon a neft of young o^ls, and 
they cry but againft the injury you have done 
them* Men of mediocrity are young owls: 
when you prefent them with ftrong and brilliant 
ideas, they exclaim s^ainft them as falfe, dangerous^ 
mid deferving of punifliment (60). 

Under what prince, and in what country, can a 

inan be, great with impunity ? In England^ and 

under the reign of a Trajan or a Frederic *, under 

(^very other forni o£ government, and every other 

foVereign, the reward of talents is perfecution* 

Strong and grea^t ideas arc almoft every where 

profcribed,*. The author^ mod generally read 

are thoie thjit render common ideas in a new and 

(triking manner^ they arc praifed becaufe they are 

not worthy ofrpr^ifej becaufe they do not contra- , 

di^any onct- Coqtradiftion is is intolerable to 

all, ^ but efpecially tQ . the great. To what dc* 

gree did it not raife up, the wrath of Charles V« 

ag^inft the Lutherans ? That prince, they fay, re* 

pentcd of haviog^p^rfccuted them j it may be.fo : 

i)ut at what time was it f When after having ab- 

dicaied the, empire he lived in retreat. He then 

£ud to.him&lf, I have thirty watches on my tables 

«nd np two of 'tbcm mark precifcly the fame 

time : 
I 
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time* : how could I imagine then, that in matters 
of religion I could* make' all'men think alike"? 
What wa$ my fylly and my pride! '.Would to 
heaven ^that Charles had' made .this irefleftioa 
iboner; he would have fccen moire juft, more tole- 
rant, and more- virtuous. What feeds of war he 
would have deftroyed! how much human blood 
would he have fpared ! .. 

""' No prince, not even any private man, afligns 
bounds to his power. It is not enough to rc^gn 
over our fellow-citizens, and command their ideas^ 
we would even command their taftcs. M. RouC* 
feau loves not French niufic*; in this he'agrecs( 
^ith all the other nations in Europe, When hq 
publifhed his opinion, a thioufand voices were raife^ 
againft him: he ^ defer ved to rot in a dungeon.* 
Th^y folicited a lettre de cachet, but the minifter 
was luckily too prudent to grant it, and expofe the 
French nation to ridicule. ^ 

There are no crimes to which human intole- 
rance does not lead. To pretend in this matter 
to correft man, is to defire that he (hould prefer 
others to himfelf ; that is, to defire him to change 
his nature. A wife man never defires impoffi- 
bilities ; his aim is to difarm and not deftroy in- 

• A domcftic carelcfly entered hU cell and threw down the 
table with the thirty .watches ; CharUs laaghed, and faid to 
the fervant, ycHi are more lucky than I, for yoa have foiin(| 
the way to make them all go together. 

tolerance. 
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tollerance. But what (hall rcftrain it? A recipro- 
cal fear. When two men of equal force differ in 
opinion, neither of them infulr the other ; for men 
rarely attack thofe they think they cannot injure 
with impunity.' 

Why .do military men difpute with fo muclk 
politehefs ? For fear of. a duel. From whence 
arifes the fame politencfs among men of letters ?. 

From the fear of ridicule : no man likes to be' 

• - 

confounded with the pedants of a college. Now 
from thofe two inftances we may judge what the 
ftill liipre efiicacipus fear of the law would pro-, 

duce among citizens; , 

Severe laws would fupprefs intolerance as welL 
as robbery. If while I havfe the free ufe of my 
taftes and x>pinions, the law forbids m^ to infulc 
thofe of others ; my intolerance then checked by 
the edifts of the magiftrate, will not extend to 
a(9ts of violence 5 but if through imprudence the 
govefnnMint free me from the fear of a duel, ri- 
dicule, and the law, my intolerance unreftrained -. 
•will again 'render me lavage and inhurnan. The, 
atrocious ferocity with which . different religious, 
lefts profecute each other, is a proof of what is * 
Ijere affertcd. 



CM 4^. 
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Of religious intolerance. 

THIS is the tnoft dangerous of all ihtok* 
ranee; its motive is the love of po^fi^r, re* 
ligion its pretence. What is it they would puniih 
in a heretic or Unbeliever ? The audacity of the 
man who would think for liimfelf j wlio would be- 
lieve his own reafon before that oT tlie priefts, and 
thereby declare himfelf their equal, the pretence 
of avenging Heaven is never any tiling more thati 
that of his offended pride. iPriefts of almofl all 
religions are the fame* 

In the fight of a mufti^ as in that of a Bonze, 
iati infidel is an impious wretch that ought to be 
deftroyed by fire fron) heaven ; a man To deftruc- 
five to fociety as to deferve to be burned alive. 

In the eyes of a wife man however, this fame 
infidel is a man who dxi not believe the tale of 
mother Goofe : for what is there wanting to make 
that tale a religion f A number of people to main- 
tain its veracity. 

Whence comes it that men covered with the 
rags of penitence and the mafic of chadty have 
been in all times the moft atrocious ? How can it 
be poflible that the light of toleration has not yet 
broke forth ? What ! muft honcft men hate and 
pcrfecute ekh other without reoKirfe for difputes 

about 
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A(M, words, frequently about the chdce of er- 
lOFs, ^^ becaufe they are diftinguiftied by the dif- 
fereac Wtnes of Lutherans^ Calvinifts, Catholics^ 
Mahom^tanSy &c. 

When in a conrocation the monk anathema* 
fifes the dervife, can he be ignorant that in the 
figlht of the defvife the truly imptotHT) the real in- 
fidef, k the Chriftian^ pope or monk who does 
not believe m Mahomet ? Can each feft, eternally 
condemned to flapidity, approve in itielf what it 
deteils in others ? 

Let them fometimes recoiled: the ingenious pa^ 
rable of a celebrated painter* Tranfported in a 
dream to the gates of heaven, fays he, the firft ob- 
jeA that fbruck me was a venerable old man ; by 
his keys, his bald head, and his long beard, i 
knew Wm to be St. Peter,. The apoftle (at on 
the threftkdd of the cdeftial gates *, a crowd of 
pec^le advanced towards bim ; the firil: who pre* 
iented faimfelf was a papift *, 1 have^ faid he> alt 
my life been a religtous man, and yet hontft 
enough. Go iti, replies the iaint, and place your* 
6>f upon tke bench for catholics. The next was 
a potcftant, who eave a like account of himfcHf ^ 
the fiiific faid in like manner, place yourfelf among 
the reformed. Then caitie merchants of Bagdat, 
Balibra, &c. thefe were all mufulmans wha had 
been conftantly virtuous ; St. Peter made them fct 
down among the mufulmans. At laft came anr 
infcdel y What U thy fcft ? faid the apoftle, I ant 
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of no (e&i he replied^ but I have always keeti 
honcft i Then you may go in# But where fli^ll % 
feat myfclf ? Next thofc who appear to yop ts^offi 
rationaU - . ,,/, 

Would to heaven that> eluCHjiated. bythisfefblc, 
men would no longer pretend^ to command the 
opinions, of ^qtbfifs!. Gpd will have thatr truth be' 
recompcnce of inquiry. . The, moft efii<:^cbuf 
prayers for obtaining it are, th^y fayi ftudyand^ap-. 
plication* O ftupid monks ! have you ever .made, 
thofe prayers ? 

What is truth ? You do not-know : yet you.pef- 
fecuce him who, you fay, knpy/s It not, and have. 
canpnifcd the dragoons of Ceyennes, and elevated, 
to the dignity of a. faint one Dominick^ a baf ba^ 
rian, who founded the tribunal of the inquiJltjon', * 
and maffacred the Albigois (6 1). . Under Charles 
IX. you made it the duty of the catholics, to tmur*^- 
der the protectants; and even in this. age,, lb en->* 
lightened and philofophic, when tl^ toieratioa re- 
commended in thegofpel ought to be the virtue of 
all men, Uiere are Caveiracs \vho treat toleration as 
a crime and an indiflference for .religion, and .who. 
would again behold that day of blood and mafia- 
ere, that horrid day of St. Barthqlomew, wheti^la*; 
cerdotal pride ftalked through the ilreets CQcn<« 
manding the death of. Frenchmen ; like the fiikanr 
who paffed through the ftreets of. Conftantinpple^ 
followed by an executioner, demanding the blood, 
of the Chriftian who wore the red breciches^ 

More 
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'tJklit hithtaom than the luitan^ you p^t fWords 

in the hands of Chriftians to tut the throat of each 

otheiv ^ 

O religions/ (I fpeak here of the falife), you 
have crar been palpably ridiculous 1 and even If 
you were merdy ridiculous, the man of under- 
-ftanding ^lild not expofe your abfurdxties. If 
he thinks himfelf obliged to do it, it is becau/e 
thofe abfufditiei in men armed with the fword df 
intolerance (63) arc one of the moft crud fcourgei 
of hiimanity. 

. Among the diverfity of religions, whith arc 
fhofe that bear the greateft hatred to others f The 
Catholic and the Jewilh; Is this hatred the efieft 
t>f aftibidon in their minifters, or thkt of a ftupid 
ihd il!-advifed xeal ? The diiSference betwen true 
md falfe ^eal'is remarkable ; they cannot' be mif- 
feiken (64% ^ The firft Is all gentlenefs^ humanity, 
and charity ; it pardons* all, and ofiends none. 
Such at leaft is the idea we mu(t form of it from 
the words and adioris of the Sdii of God (j6s). 

CHAP-, XIX. 

huokrance and perfecuthn are ngt of dhine cos^ 
mandmeriu 

TO whom gave Jcfus the appellation of racp 
of vipers ? Was it to the Pap;ans, the Eflcnes, 
or Saducccs (66), who denied' tjic/lmmortality of 
Vol. I. Z'- th« 
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^thc^u^ andf vePrthc cxiftence pf jtbe Divinity:? 

.No 1^ it was was . to jhc Pharifjgs^^Rd Jewifli 

prielts. ' . J 

r.r. /Will Ac Catholic pricfts by. tbo fury pf their 

fn^jojcrafce continue; to merit th^^^n^ zppejh 

,Utionj?.By what .right do they perfecptc a heretic:? 

'.^Hc dpcs not tliink,a» w^ doy they ..wUl fay : but 

jp4cfirc to unite ^IJ^^men precifefy .in^ the fenap 

.beiicf,. is to rcqujre.^thcm all to have the famp 

eye? and: the farae complexion > a/ dcfirc contrary 

to nature. Herefy is a name thofe'iri power givf 

4x1 Qpinions commonly .various, jbut conttadidory 

jf^^jthey: Wn. Hex^fyi like orthodoxy,' is loqgi. 

.Thc.h^reiic belongs to a feA not grcdpminant ia 

*hc.coyni:i;y wheje he lives : thU man haying; lef^ 

proteftipn,. and belng^cwfequentty weaker* thai?i 

ocKe^Si may beinfulted with |mpunity^.^ ^But why 

is he. infulted ? 'BeMufc the .ftrong perfecutp tfep 

wc^k evqn in their opinions. -: . ,. .• , .,. 

, If the minifters .of .Neufchatel, the. accufers of 

M. Roiiflcau {6yj^ had been .borny Athenians cf 

Jews, they would, by virtue of being the ftrong- 

eft, in like manner have perfccuted Socrates or 

Jefus. Oh, ehoquent Roofleau ! regard the favour 

of the greatprince who proteds jou^againft fuch 

fanatics as a full rccbmpence for theif infults 1 you 

muft have blufhed ' at the approbation of thofe 

wretches 5 nt would have inferred ^fppae ansAogjf 

between your ideas and theirs, and^h^ye ftaiied 

.your talents. . You were perfecuted'fn, the namei 

of the Divinity, But nok by him; ' » ' 
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• Who more forcibly oppofcd intolerance thaii 
tke Son of Qpd? His apoftles would have had, 
him call down fire froni heaven on the Samari-. 
tans; h? reproved them (harplyi The appftles, ftill. 
ahimatedwith ttie fpiritof the world, had not theo 
received that of ,God 5 fcarce were they en- 
lightened when tHey Became profcribed, not pro-^ 
fcribers. 

Heaveh has given to hb one tKe power to maf- 
facre a heretic. John does not command the 
ChriftiaiiS t6 arm themfelves againft the Pagans : 
(68) Drve one another^ he repeats ineeflkntly, - /<?r 
fucb is the will af Godi .^ al^firving this precept you 
fulfil the law. 

Nero, i know, pcrfecuted atiiong the firft 
Chriftiand tneri of a different opinion fronri his 
owrt ; iDUtl^erb'was a tyfant, hbrrible tdhuitianity. 
They ^ho cohrmit the fam^ barbarities, whd 
Violate *ithbut remdrfe the riat^ral and divine 
.laws, which commands Vi% to do unto others as ytfi 
*ivouId they Jhould do unto us^ cfught equally to b^ 
accurfed of God a:iBd man • 

Thoy who tolerate intolerant* rfender themieivtf- 
g;uilcy of their crimes. If a idhurch complain of 
being perfecuted, when its right to perfecute iif 
eppofed, the prince fhould be deaf to its com-^ 
plaints. The church ought to regulate its con- 
dua by that of the Son of God. But Jefus and 
kis apoftles left to men the free ^xirclfe of reafon* 
Why then does the church forbid them th^ ufc of it? 
Z% No : 
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Ko man has authority over the nobfe ftiti<Mon of 
my mind, that of judging for myfeJf, any more 
than over the air I breathe. Shall t abandon td 
others th« care bf thinking for me ? I have my 
o^n confeience, reafon, and feKgion, and do not* 
defire to ha^e the eonfciencc, realph, or religion of^ 
the pope. 1 wiH not model my belief after that of 
another, faid an archbifhop of Canterbury. Each 
one is to anfwcr for his own foul •, it therefore be-' 
tongs to each one to examine^ 

What is the belief that appears to him the meji 

rational. ' ■ 

What! faid John Gcrlbn, chanc^ior of thenar-. 
Tcrfity of Paris^ has, heaven givexi osc a foul, aia* 
cntey of judging, and (hall I fubmic it ta that of 
others i and &all they guide mr m my flaaoner^ 

of Imngafnd dying ? * . . 

But ought a man to prefer his own reaibn to 
ito of ft hatkm f Is fuch a prcftimpc^ Idwfiil i 
Why 0OC ? If Jupker ihould again take in hand 
die babiooe with which lie fornieriy weired the 
deftiny of heroes > if in one fcak he ihouJd.put the 
•pinion of Locke, Fontenclk, Bayle^ &c. 4nd in 
t&e other that of the Italian, French^, and SpaAiih 
BationS) the kft fcate would rife up, as if loaded 
with mo weight. The diverlky and iabiardity of 
: \ < dificrgut 
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tfflFercnt forms of worftiip fhcw in haw little efteem 
wc ought to hold the opinion of the people* The 
divine wifdom itfelf appeared, fays the fcripturc, a 
fcandal to the Jews, and to the nations fooiilh* 
nefsi "]uiid5 fcandahm, gmtihf fitdtitiam. lo; 
matters of religion I owe 00 refpe^S: to the opinion* 
of a people ; it is to myfelf alone that I owe an ac- 
count of my belief ; all that inamcdiatdy relates t^ 
God^ fhould have no judge but him. The ma- 
giftracc hitnfclf^ folcly charged with the temporal 
happinefs of men, ha^ no right to puoifli. any 
crimes not committed againft fociety: no prince or 
prieft has a right Co perfe'cute in n>e the pc:etended 
crime of not thinking as he does. 

From what principle d<?es t^e t^.&fbid mj^ 
neighbour to difpofe of my property, arKi permit 
him to difpofe of my reafon and noy fo«l ? My 
ifoul is my pro|>erty. It is from nature that I hold 
the right of thinking, and of fpeaking what I 
think. When the firft Chriftians laid before the 
nations of the earth dieir* belief aod the motives 
for that belief 5 wbea they perrpii»i the Gentil?? 
to jodge between the Cbiiftian rcJigion and their 
own, and to make ufe of the reafon given to man 
^a diftinguifh between vioc and virtue, tiuth and 
4aI(bood •, the expofmoa of thdr Xefttimems had -ccr* 
tainly nothing criminal \n it. At whsit period did 
the Chriftians dcfcrve the hatred and CQotwK^t of 
the world? When by burniog the te|Bplto erf the 
idols, they would have foicfd ^ pag^ to^jo- 
; ; ,/ Z3 linquifh 
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linqgifli the rcligibn'they thought thp bfcft (69) | 
What w^s the dcfign of that violence ? Force irn^ 
pofes filence on reafon ; }t can profcribe any wor- 
ihip rendered the Divinity. Bpt wh^t power has 
it over belief ? To believe fuppofes a motive to be* 
lieve. Force is no motive. Now without motive 
we cannot rpally believe 5 the mpft wp can do is tq 
think we believe (70). 

There can be no pretence for adn>itting an in- 
tolerance condemned by reafon and the law of na- 
ture: that law is holy } it is from God ; it cannot 
be difannulled ; on the contrary, Gpd has con- 
firmed it by his gofpel. 

Every prieft, who uijder the nanie of an angel 
of peace excites men to perfecution, is not, as is 
imagined, the dupe of a ftupid and ill-informe4 
zeal (71) ^ it is not by his ^al but by his ambitioq 
|ie is direfted, 

CHAP. XX. 

Jntolfrance fs the foundation of the grandeur of th( 
clergy. 

TH E do6trinc and praftice of the prieft both 
prove his love of power. What does he 
proteft ? Ignorance. Why ? Becaufe the ignorant 
^re credulous, make little ufe of their reafon, think 
^cx others, are eafy to be deceived, and are the 
ffljpcs of th? groflfcft fophiftry (72)* 

\Wha? 
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Wfiat does the prieft perfecute ? Learning. 
'Why ? Becauie a man of learning will not belicTC 
iwithout cxaYnination ; he will fee with his own 
•eyes, and is bard to be deGei^fed. ^ The -enemies 
of learning are the bonze, the dervis, the bramin, 
in^ (hort, every prieft of evet'y religion. In Europe 
■the priefts I'ofeup againft Galileo; excommunicated 
Polydore Virgil and Scheiner for the difcovery the 
one made of the antipodes, and the other of the 
^'ifots in the- fort; 'they have profcribed found logic 
in Bayle, and in ©efcartes the only method of ac- 
quiring knl)wlcdge ; they forced that philofopher 
to leave his country (73); they formerly accufed 
all great men of magic (74); and now magic is no 
longer in fafhion, they accufe thofe of acheifm and 
materialifm, whom they formerly buriied as for- 
cerers. 

The care of the prieft has ever been to keep 
men at a diftance from the trutli : all inftrudtivc 
ftudy is forbid. The prieft fhuts himfelf up with 
them in a dark chamber, and carefully ftops^^ up 
every crevice by which the light might enter. Hp 
hates, and ever will hate, the philofopher: he' is 
in continual fear left men of fcience ftiould over^ 
throw an empire founded on error and intelleftu'aj 
darknefs. 

Without love for talents, the prieft is a fecret 

enemy to the virtues of humanity • he frequently 

denies their very exiftence. There are, in his 

opinion, no virtuous adtions but what are con^ 

Z 4 formabic 
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formable to his do&ine^ that is, to his i&tereft« 
The firft of virtues with him are faith, and. a fob^* 
rniOion to facer<)Qtal power ; it is to Oaves only 
that he gives the name of faints and virtuous 

What, however, are more diftinft than the Idci^ 
of virtue and lanftity ? He is virtuous who pro* 
motes the profperity of his fcllow-citiwna : the 
word Virtue always includes the idea of fome pubf 
lie utility. It is not the fame with fanfbity. A 
hermit or monk impofc$ on himfelf the law of J(i* 
lence^ flogs himfelf every night, liv^s on pulfeand 
water, fleeps on ftraw, offers to God his naflineis 
and his ignorance, and thinks by virtue of mace«^ 
ration to make a fortune in Heaven* He may be 
decorated with a glory s but if he do no good on 
earth, he is not honeft* A villain is converted as 
,the hour of death ; he is faved, and is happy : but 
he is not virtuous. That title is .not to be obtaind 
but by a conduct habitually juft and noble. 

It is from the cloifters they commonly take the 
fjiints & but what in general are monks i Idle and 
litigious men, dangerous to fociety, and whofe vi- 
cinity is to be dreaded. Their condud proves that 
there is nothing in common between religion and 
virtue. To obtain a juft idea of it, we muft fubt- 
ftitute a new morality in the place of that thcolo-p* 
gical morality, which, always indulgent to the 
perfidious arts praftifed by the different feds (7$)^ 
- fandlifits to this day the ?trocio\w crimes wi^h 

Vhich 
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H IS E D U C AT I'ON. ^45 
iHiiCfa the Janfisnifts and Mdinifts reciprbcatiy 
charge each othcr(77), and wfaich^in ftorc^ ami- 
maoda . them to plunder their 'TeUow'^citizenS' of 
their property and their Kberty* ; 

An Aliatic tyrant would have his fubjeAs) ptsd- 
mote his pleafures with all their power, aiid pay 
down at his feettheir homage and their riches : the 
popifh priefts exaft in like manner the homage 
and the riches of the catholics. 

Ave there any means of increafing' their power 
and wealth that they hive not empbycd ? When it 
was neceflary for that purpofe to have recourfe fo 
barbarity and cruelty, they became cruel and bat* 
birous. 

From the mom/Bnt the priefts, inftrufled by ex- 
perience, found that men paid more regard to fear 
than to love, that more offerings were prefented to 
Ariman than Oromaza, to the cruel Molva than 
the gentle Jefus, it was on terror they founded 
their empire. They fought to have it in thdr 
powerto burn the Jew, imprifon the Janfenift and 
l>eift i and notwithftanding the horror with which 
the tribunal of the inquifition fills every fenfible 
tnd humane foul, th«y then conceived the projeft 
of its eftabliihment It was by dint of intrigues 
they accompiifbed this defign in Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, &c. • 

, The more arbitrary the proceedings of this trt- 

bcmai became, the more it was dreaded*. The 

;vpfit5fts, perceiving that the facerdotal power in- 

creaicd 
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.cseafed by die terrors with, idilch it ftrutkcke 
imAgioauaa iOi£:ihankind,> fooh became obdarate. 
lXbei&onk,'^deaf>with impumcjritothe cry of com- 
paffion, to the tears of mifery, and; th« groans of 
^tortufiS) Iphred neither virtue nor taler^ts ^ it was by 
/confifcation-of property, 'by the aid of tortures 
, find butchesifii they at laft usurped over the peo- 
ple #11. authority fopcrior to that of the liiagif- 
trates, and frequently even to that of kings. The 
-bold hahd; of focerdotal .ainbidon dared in a 
-iQhriftUn coifmtry to lay th^ foundation of fuch a 
I tribunal ;< and the flupidity of the people, and of 
princes, fufferedit to be copnpleted. 

Are there no longer in the Catholic churcb a 

. Fenclcfn or a Fitijamcs, whov .touched with the 

r misfortunes of their brethiren, behold this tribunal 

< with hoiToi: ? There are ftill Janfenifls virtuous 

. enough to deteft the inquifition, even though, it 

ihould burn a Jefuit ; but in general men are not 

.at once religious and tolerant: humanity fuppofts 

intelligence, 

A man of an enlightened mind knows that 
force makes hypocrites, and perfuafion Chriftians-, 
that a heretic is a brother. who does not tlank sis 
he does on certain metaphyfical dogmas ; that this 
brother, dieprived of the gift of faith, is to be 
pitied, not perfecuted (78) ; and that if no one can 
believe that to be true, whic^h appears to him to 
be falfe, no human power cjan command belief. • 
... -^.^ . The 
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The confecjuence of religious intotcrance irthe 
fnifery of nations, WHat fanftifies intolerance ? 
{Sacerdotal ambition. ' T[*he exceffive love of the 
monk for ,powcr produces his excefilfve barbarity; 
The monk, cruel by'llyftem, is ftill more fo hj 
education. Weak, hypocrital, cowardly by fitus. 
ation, every Catholic prieft ought in general W be 
atrocious (79) ; fo that in countries fubjeft to his 
power he exercifes perpetually all that the moft 
refined cruelty and injuftice can imagine. If, 
while profefling a religion inftituted to infpiregen- 
tlenef? and charity, he become the inftrumcnt of 
perfecutions and maffacres ; if, all dropping with 
the blood fpilt at an auto de fe, he dare at the aj- 
tar to lift his murdering hands to Heaven, let nb 
one wonder : the monk is as he ought to be. Co- 
vered with the blood of a heretic, he regards 
himfelf as the avenger of the divine wrath. But 
can he at fuch a time implore the clemency 'of 
Heaven? Cap his hands be pure becaufe the church 
bas declared them fo ? What community has not 
legitimated the moft abominable crimes, when 
they fcrved to increafe its power ? 

The approbafion of the chnrch is fufficient to 
Tandify any crime. I have regarded the different 
religions, and have feen their feveral followers 
fnatch the torch from each other's bands to burn 
f heir brethren 5 I have feen the feveral fuperftitions 
fcvvp as foptftools tQ ecclcfi^ftical pride. Who 
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is then, I have faid to myfelf, the truly impious ? 
Is it the infidel ? No : the ambitious fanatic. (SpX* 
It is he that perfecutes and murders his brethren; 
it is he who, wi(hing to execute the vengeance of 
Heaven on the. infernal rc^ons, anticipates that 
horrid function on earth ; who, regarding an infir 
^l as a damned ibul, iadefirous by a. violent 
death to haften his perdition^ and by an unheard* 
orp^ogrefiion of cruelty, to caufe his brother to be 
at the fame inftant arretted, imprifoned, judged, 
condemned, burned, and damned. 

CHAP. XXL 

The impojjibility offuppreffing in man the fentimefit of 
intolerance. Means of counteraSing iu effe^. 

THE leaven of intolerance is indeftrudible. 
It is only practicable to fupprefs its increafe 
and adion. Severe laws ought therefore to be 
employed in reftraining it, as they do robbery, 

IDoe$ it regard perfonal intcreft ? The magif^ 
trace, hy preventing its adion, will bind the hands 
of intolerance ^and why fhould they be unbound, 
when under the mafk of religion intolerance will 
cxcrcife the greateft cruelties ? 

Man is by nature intolerant. If the fun oFrea- 

fon enlighten him for a moment, he fhould fei^e 

the opportunity to bind himfdf down by fagacious 

Jaws, and pOt himfelf in a happy date of impd- 

^' tency^ 
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tency, that he may not injure others if he Ihouhl 
be again feized with the rage of intolerance. 

Good laws can equally reftrain the furious 
devout^ and the perfidious prieft. England, 
Holland, and a part of Germany are proofs of 
this, truth. .Multiplied crimes and miicries havtf 
opened the eyes of the people on this matter ; 
they have perceived that liberty of thought is a 
natural right ; that thinking produces a defire o£^ 
communicating our thOlighiis, and that in a peb-* 
pie, as an individual^ indifference in this matter is 
a fign of ftupidity. 

He who does not feel the want of thought 
never thinks. It is with the body as with the 
mind i if the faculties of the one or the other are 
not exerted they become impotent. When into- 
lerance has weighed down the minds of men, and 
has broken their fpring, they then become ftupid,* 
and darlcnefs is fpread qyer a nation. 

The to«ch of Midas, the poct^ fay, turned all 
into gold ; the head of Medufa transformed all intoi 
ftone : intolerance, in like manner, transforms 
into hypocrites, fools^ and ideots (81), all that it 
finds within the Iphere of its attraftion. It was' 
intolerance that in the Eaft fcattered the firft feeds 
•f ftupidity, which fince the inftltutibn of dcfpoti 
ifm have there fprung up. It is intolerance that 
has condemned to the contempt of the prcfent 
knd future ages all thofe fuperftitious countries 

whQfe 
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wbofe inhabitants in fad appear to belong, rattief 
to the clafs of brutes than men. 
^. There is only one cafe in which toleration can 
l>e detrimental to a people, and that is when it to-^ 
l^rates a religion that is intolerant, fucn^as theCa* 
tho.lic (82). This religion^ beconving the moft 
powejful in a ft.^te, will, always (hed the blood of 
its flupid protedors i it is the ferpeiit that ftings 
ihe bofom which, has warmed Jt-. Let Germany, 
beware !, its princes have an intereft in embracl^g^ 
popeiy i it affords, thera relj^cdlable^eftabliflimcnts 
ifor their brothers, children, &c, Thcfe princes*, 
bocomiiig Catholics would force the belief of their 
iubjedls, and. if they .found i? .neceflary, w6ul4 
again make human blood to. dream ^ the torch of 
luperiljitioA and intolerance would again blaze. 
A light breath Would kindle it, and fet all^Eu^ 
rope ip flames. Where would the conflagratioa 
llop ? I know . nqr* . . Would Holland efcape ? 
Would the Briton himfelf* from the beij^ht of his 
rocks, for any long time brave the Catholic fury i 
The ftraits of. the fea would pfove an impotent 
harrier againft the rage of, ranaticifm. Wjiat 
could hinder the preaching up a new croifadc, and 
of arming all Europe againft England, of making 
1^ defcent in that country, and of one day treating 
the Britons as .they fjofmerly treated the Albigois. 
Let not the infmuating manner of the Catholics 
impofe oil th^ Pfoteftants* The fame prieft who 
in^ Pr^iTia regards intolerance as an abondinationji 

and 
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aqdan infradlion tif;the nacur^ >aBd: divine lase^ 
looks on toleratiim. ki Fjrance as. 4 Qsune and a hs^ 
jrefy (83). What renderinhc fame itHwi (o^di0tKitt 
in different count^i^s ? (lis weakaefs. in Pnifli». 
iaod bis power in France. _ . ,- ; . ; - . . ...r^ 

W;hcn we GorKfider the conc^U^. of CathoJJt 
Chri((ians, they at firft, when fe^Uii^^app^fU' ^fo-bc 
Jambff^ Jxit when^ftfong, th^ ar|e tyggt^ i - ^ 
c. Will the natior^s^ iflftTfl4tedby|Ji^ misfotiluncsi 
never fee the necefllty of reftraining£aDaticifai; 
;iftd <*f banilbing irprp every religion dje naonftrous 
<]ci6trinp.of latoleraQQe? What Jsf u ac lihis: Jioor 
tb«::0iflkcs |he fcbfone:of! Titfky,:.:and nvagcsPo;* 
4md ? F^aticilm. IL is that prevtenu thq Catho^ 
JM:f;P«]e$ from acbnitiog tbe J>»fl^ebta tq a pirti^ 
tion of their privileges, and makes them pAfcr 
wur.Q) ttrferatioa Jd vain do'tbiiy impute the 
preftntliniferies: of i^ofe^ .comitrleaixaerely to th^ 
pride of the nobility ; without religion thegrot 
incp5:owldintv€r have^med: th^'Mti&n^ and the 
impptcpcc. of their pri^? wouW Misft iprefervcd 
pcace4n their country;' r Popery has been the &r 
cretcapfcof the mifefies of Poland.!.: .. -i 

At Conftantinoplq it is the. faitaiicifin of the 
Muffuhnans, that byJoading the.QEffck.<;;briftiaJtt 
with ignominy, :h?s ariqed it in. fetrct againft tht 
empire it ought to have defended, " ^ : j 

. Wpukl to Hcaven^hat thefe twa eat^iMplea now 
before us, and gluing with the evils pit^duced by 
rcli©ous intolerance^. may be thejaft rfrfiiekind* 

and 
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md that hcretfte^ indifferent to til modes otime^ 
Ihip^ govefoments may judge men by thdr adionsi 
4iiid not by their opinions. That they may regard 
▼irtue and- genius a$ the onfy recommendations to 
public favour; and be convinced thac h is not of a 
Romi(h, Turkfrii, or Reformed mechanic, but of 
the moft accoillp}i(hed workman we fhould pur<^ 
chafe a Watch.: in fiiort, that it is not to the tlo» 
lent of faith, but that of talents, offices ought to 
teintrufted; 

As loi^ as the doftrine of intolerance fubfi(b, 
the moral World will contain within its bdfem the 
feeds of n«w calamities. It is a volcano half e)filin«- 
guilhed, ihac may oflfc day blaze.forth with gre^^er 
^iolencet and produce frelb conflagrations and 
deftru6lx)n. ^ . > . 

\ Siadi are the fears of a oltiizen^ who, ^e '^nVUt 
friend of nttankind, eamiefHy wifties their hap^ 
pnefs* ..-,-. ^ v' 

* I think I have fuffidefttif proved in this lec^ 
tion, that In general all the fiiAitious paflidns, and 
in particular <nvil and religious intolerance^ art 
nothing more in man than a difguiied Ibve of 
power. The Jong dctai! into which the {>rob6 of 
diis truth has led me, has doubtlefs made i^e 
teader fiorgftt iHat motives that ibrced me Into this 
difcuIGon. - . ' 

My obj^a was to (hew, that if in man all the 
{ttflions above eked be JFaifiStious, aill men are in 
iOftfequenoi tufcsptibk of them. To make^bis 

trutk 
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truth (till more evident, I (hall here prefent him 
with the genealogy of the paflions. 

CHAP. XXII. 

7be genealogy of the pajfions. 

MAN i^ animated by a principle of Hfe^ 
which is corporeal fenfibilicy : this &nfi- 
bility is produced in us by a love of plcafurc and 
fi hatred for pain : it is froni thofe two featiments 
united in man, and always prefent to his mind^ 
that is formed wh$t we call the paflion of felf-» 
love (84). The love of felf produces the defirc 
t£ happine&, the define of happioefs that of 
power, and the love of power gives birth to en- 
vy, avarice, ambition, and in general all thofe 
factitious paflions* (85), that under various de- 
nominations are nothing more in us than a loye of 
power difguifed, and applied to the feveral nqjeans 
of attaining it* 

^ Paffi^ns^Ukiekmiits^tbo* Imrntofigbtf 
Tift mi^id and /ofitm^t in bis ^Aiork unitt 
L9*vit boftf and joy ^ fair Fltafur^ i fmiling tram^ 
Hoitifiar^ and gritft tbi family tf Pain j 
Tbifi miiCed *witb art^ and t9 dui hounds €9nfiu^ 
Make and maintain tbi balUtnct pftbi mindt 
Tbi ligbts andjbades^ *wb(fi 'Will accorded ftrifs 
Givis aU tbtfiringih and fionr tf our lift^ 

Toul. A^i ^^Thtfc 
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• , . Thefe means being different, we fee man, ac- 

cording to his fituation or the form of govern- 
ment under which he is placed, advance to power 
by the path, of , riches, intrigue, ambition, glory, 
talents, &c. but conftantly diredt his fteps 
toward it. 

If we here recoiled what is faid in the fecond, 
, third, and fourth feftions of this work, which is, 

i. That all men have an equal aptitude to un- 
' derftanding. 

2. That this equal aptitude is a dead power in 
. them, when not viviSed by the paflions. 

3. That the paflion of glory is that which mod 
commonly fcts them in aflion. 

4. That all n>en are fufceptible of it in coun- 
tries where glory conduAs to power. 

The general conclufion I draw from hence is, 

that all men drganifed in the common manner may 

*. be animated by the fort of paflion proper to elevate 

* them to the higheft: truths. . 

The only objedtion that remains for me to an- 
fwer is the following. All men, they will fay, 
may love glbry (86), bat can this paflion be carried 
by each of them to a degree of force fufiicient to 
put inaftiori the equal aptitude they have to un-^ 
derftadding i 

To refolve this quefl:ion, I will fuppofe that I 

have concentered all my happinefs in the poflcfljon 

of glory ; this paflion being then as lively in me 

♦^as |he love of myf^Jf, will nccefl^arily, be'ltpn- 

founded 
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founded in me with that fcmimcnt. It is required 
therefore to prove, that the paflion of felf-lovc, 
common to all men, is the fame in all ; and that 
it may at leaft endow them all with that energy 
and force of. attention that is reqUifite to the ac- 
quiring the greaceft ideas. 

CHAP; Xltlll; 
Oftht force of ibe fentimtnt of felf^love: 

TH E fentiment of felMove, differently mo* 
dified in different men, is efleritially the 
fame in all. This fentiment is independent of the 
greater or lefs perfeflion of the organs. A mail 
&may be deaf^ blind, lame, 'and infirm, and yet 
have the fame folicitude for his prefervatlon, th6 
fame avfcrfion to pain^ and the fame love for 
|>leafure. 

Neither the force not weaknefs of cem^ieramenr, 
jnor the perfeftion of the organs, augment or di- 
ihinifh in u» the force of the fentiment of felf- 
lovc. Women have no lefs love for themfelves 
than m^n, and yet have not the fame organifation. 
If there wete a way to meafure the force of this 
fentiment, it Ihould be by its conjiancy^ its unity^ 
and if I may fo fay, its habitual frefence 5 now in 
all thefe refpedls the fentiment of felf-love is the 
fame in all men. ' 

Aaa - J(fc 
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It is this fcntiment that fomctimcs arms men 
with an obftinatc courage, as With a fword, to tri- 
umph over the grcatcft obftaclcs, and that fomc- 
timcs gives them a prudent fear, as a fliield, to 
avoid danger ; in a word, it is this fentiment 
that, always buficd in promoting the happi- 
nefs of each individual, watches inceffaqtly over 
his prcfervation. Now if the love of felf be in 
this refpedl the fame in all, all are therefore fuf- 
ceptible of the fame degree of pafiion, and conic- 
quently of the degree proper to put in action the 
equal aptitude they have to underftanding. But 
admitting^ for a moment, that the fentiment of 
felf* love ads not fo ftrongly in one as in another : 
it is certain that this diSerence, not yet perceived 
by experience, mull be confequentiy ver^ faiall^ 
and that it can have no infiuence on the mind.. 

A mechanician turns afide no more of a river 
than is necefiary to move the wheels and the mfa^- 
ehinery placed.on its banks i he lets the reft of the 
water run into the fea. In like manner it is not 
isecei&ry to turn afide any more of the whole fen« 
timent of felf- love than the part ncce&ry to.put 
in adion the equal aptitude all men have to unr 
derftanding« Now this portion is confiderably 
lefs than' is imagined. If we coqfult experience 
in this matter, it will teach us that the fear of 
the rod, or a punifiiment ftill more flight,^ is fufE- 
cient to endow a child with the attention i^eceflaty 
hr attaining of languages (87). Now this fort of 
2 attentioB 
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Eftention is either the cnpft, or at leafl: ope of the 
moft laborioMS and fatiguing of all others *. 

Experience teaches us alic^ that all our difco- 
veries are the gifts of chance j that we p^ye to 
chance the fir (I hint of every new truth ^ that all 
truths of this fort are, fo to fay, catchcd without 
attention 5 that their difcovery, for this reafon^ 
has always been regarded as an infpiration, and 
confcquently that th^re 15 no poet or philofophcr 
whom the harmony, brilliancy, perfpicuity, and 
prccifion of expreffion, have not coft more time 
and pains than his n^oft happy ideas. 

From whence it refults, that all men organifed 
in the common manner are fufceptible of the de- 
gree of attention requifite for raifing themselves to 
the higheft truths, and chat on the liypothefis that 
the fentiment of felf-love is not the fame in all 
men, (ah hypothefis doubtleis impoflible,) the 
fmall diflPerence that is found in this refped^ among 
them, cannot have any influence on their under- 
ftandings. 

In faft, if we fuppofe felf-love (o be ftronger 
Ui fome than in others, yet this paAion, as expe- 
rience proves, will not be lefs equally habitual in 



* If the fludy of their native tongue appear in general left 
Jaborioifs to children than the ftudy of geometry, it ii becaofe 
children find more habitaally the neceffity of talking, than of 
comparing geometric figures ; and the perception of the ne- 
ceffity of attention renders it continually lefs difagreeahk and 
l^rioui. 

A a 3 them. 
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them. Now if all fupcriority of undcrftanding • 
depends Icfs on a lively than an habitual atten- 
tion, it is evident on this fuppofition, all mcT\ 
muft be ftill endowed with the degree of paffion 
proper to put in adion the equal aptitude they have 
to undcrftanding. 

. f When I fnenclon th^ apd^rftan^ittg or ju(clg|iM?nt, xh^ 
re;^der« clearly to conceive my ideas, fhould recplledi that the 
underflanding is the produce of the attention, and the atten- 
tion that of any pafiidn whatever, but efpecially of glory. In 
vain does chance or education offer us* in reading, converfa- 
tion, kc, objeds of comparifon from which new ideas inight re- 
fult ; thofe objects will be to us barren feeds, if attention d<> 
no^ render them fertile, that is, if we have pot an interefi» a 
]ive]y deiire, to compare theip, and obiervf the refimblancea 
and differences, the agreements and difagreements thofe objedls 
have with each other and with us. 

Jf they frequently fay of a great man that he is the child of 
misfortune, it is becaufe in general being continually forced to 
ilrive with adveriity, a man becomes more thoughtful and 
aeote ; he is therefore always what his fituation makes him. 
But is adverfity fo falutary as fuppofed ? Yes : in the prime 
of life, when a habit of thinking and refle^ing may be yet ac- 
quired. That age pafTed, misfortune afflicts a man but afi^ords 
him little information. jfJ^ver/t/j^ {zys the Scotch proverb, is 
^bole/omeai brtakfaft^ indifftnnt at dimftr^ and mortal at /upper. 
Befide, adveriity frequently excites in us only a lively and mo; 
mentaiieous clFerv<:fcence, that i« often tranfient. A i^aflioa 
fpr glory ii more durable, apd for that reafen more proper tf 
produce great men and form great talents. 



UlO' 
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CHAP. xxiy. 

Tb^ difcovery of great ideas is the effect of conJianp\ 
attention. 

A Vehement defirc frequently occafions an 
effort of the mind more lively than lading. 
Now the acqiaifition of great talents fuppofes 
an obftinate application, and a deHre of inftrudlion 
more habitual than vehement. 

However engaged people of the world may be 
with their fortune and their pleafure, they feel by 
intervals the defire of glory. But why does this 
defirc prove fruitlefs tq them ? Becaufe it is not 
fufficiently durable. It is to the conftancy of de- 
fires that great fuccefs is annexed. If an Agnes* 
always deceives an Arnolph, it is becaufe the de- 
fire of a woman to meet a lover is always more 
habitual than the defire of preventing it is in thofc 
that watch over her. 

The inhabitants of Kamfchatka are in fom« 
diings of an unequalled fl:upidity ; in others 
they have a marvellous induftry. In the making* 
of cloths, fays their hiftorian, they furpafs the 
Europeans *. Why ? Becaufe, inhabiting one. of. 



* If the inhabitants ofKamfchatl^a iurpafs us in certain a^,. 
they may equal as xti all. Talents are nothing more than dif- 
ferent applications of the fame underftanding to different fub« 
jefts- 

Aa4 H^ 
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the moft inclement climates of the earth, they Ire 
moft habitually fenfiblc of the want of covering* 
Now an habitual want always produces induftry. 
A man who is fenfible of the value of confidera- 
tion, that it procures "power, (the common obj^ft 
of the defire of men), will do his utmoft to attain 
it. It is in the poffeffion of that efteem he cen- 
tres all his happinefs, and it is then the defir^ Of 
glory is identified with the love of ourfclves* 
Now this laft fcntiment, as is proved by expe- 
rience, being habitually prefent to all men, ought 
to. endow them with that fort of attention to which 
the fuperiority of the underftanding is annexed. 

All men organifed in the common manner arc 
therefore fufceptible not only of paifions, but of 
tlic habitual degree of paflions, fufficient to elevate 
fhem to the higheft ideas. 

From whence then proceeds' the extreme in^ 
cqu^Fity of underftandings ? Becaufc nobody fees 
precifely (88) the famcobjeds; nor is precifely 
in the fame fituation (89) ; nor has received the 
fame education ; and becaufe^ finally, chance, that 
prelides oyer our inftru&ion, does not conduA alj 
men to mines equally rich and fryitful* 

tit tliat can tift a poynd of feathers or wool, can lift m 
p'eiina of iron or lead, The dtfierencc thercfoi»e perceif«d be- 
Cween the indoftr)r of the inhabitants of Kamfcbatka and oari^ 
arifes from the diiFerent wapts that a fava|;e or poIi(hed nation 
fnu^iee in diHer|;at climates^ 

If 
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It Is therefore to education, taken in its fulleft 

extent we can underftand the term, and in which 

the idea of chance is alfo included *, that we are 

to refer the inequality of underftandings. 

To complete the proofs of this truth, it only re- 
mains for me to (hew, in the following fedlion, the 
errors andcontradidions into which they fall, who 
on the fame fubjed adopt principles different from 
mine. 

I Ihall take M, Rouffeau for an example. He 
is of all others the writer who in his works has 
treated this queftion with the moft acutenefs and 
eloquence. I fhall therefore difcufs his principal 
opinions -, and if I demonftrate their falfity and 
contradidlion, I imagine that the public then left 

• Becaufe chance has always a part in our inftru^ion, are w« 
from thence to infer the inutility ofedacation ? No : edacatioa 
will never make all the inhabitants of a nation men of fuperior 
nnderftanding ; but b> improving it, by inventing new meanf 
of exciting in us the defuc of glory, and putting men frequently 
ih lituations where en ? nee places them rarely, there is no doub^ 
bat its emp.ie may be greatly cootradted. 

There are m Rome confervatories or fchools of mufic, from 
whence conilantly liTue good mulicians, and in which are everjf 
year termed feme men of genius. Ac Paris there is alfo a fchool 
for bridges and public roads that produces intelligent artifb, 
among whom are found feme men of fuperior talents. 

An excellent education may therefore increafe the talents of 
a nation, and may make of the meanefl of the people men of 
ienfe and intelligence. "Now thofe advantages of an improved 
education are fufficient to encoarage men to the ftody of a 
fcience, the perfedion of which is in part conne^d with tli« 
liappinfis of htimani^^ 

atuched 
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attached to its ancient prejudices, will judge" of 
my principles without partiality, and will find \t-% 
fclf iq that calm and happy difpofition that makes 
men adopt every juft idea> however paradoxical it 
xuay at firft appear* 



NOTES. 
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N O T E S, 

1. (P»gc «72') Q OME have regarded the impetuofily of 

i3 attack in a battle, as one of the charac^ 
leriftics of the French : but this impetaofity they have in com^ 
Sion with jthe Tl^rks, and in general with all nations not ac-^ 
icuftoaied to a fevere difcipline. The French, however^ are 
fitfceptible of it. The king of Prafiia has foroe of them in his 
army^ and all are there exercifed in the Pruffian manner. 

2. (p. 273.) The words loyal and polifhed are not the fame. 
A people of flaves may be polifhed. The habit of fear will 
make them reverential. Such a people are often more civil, and 
always lefs loyal, than one thatis free. The merchants of all 
nations atteft the loyalty of the Englilh traders. The man that 
is fxcct is in general a man of probity. 

3. (ibid.) In a degraded nation, we do not find, even 
among the firft of the citizens, charafters of a certain eleva- 
tion. Free and bold fpirits woold be there too difcordant frdm 
die others. 

4. (^. 274.) Who, in the Eaft, is the man the mod extolled f 
Thegreateft tyrant: he is the man moft feared and mod deted- 
cd. This tyrant, fo much prai fed while living, may, therefore, 
always think himfelf the idol and delight of his people. If hi- 
ftory draw his portrait truly, it muft be a long time after hi» 
death. What method then has an Eaftern monarch to know, 
if he really carries with him to the tomb the efteem and regret 
of his fubjcas ? He has but one : which is to reflea within him- 
Wf, and examine, if he be always employed in promoting the 
happinefs of his people, and if in all his aftions he have never 
confutted any thing but the national intcreft. Has he been af- 
ways indifferent about it ? Hcfmay reft affiired, whatever eu- 
logy they give him, that his name will be defpifed by pofterity. 
l^eathis the lance of Ithuriel; it deftroys the charm of falf- 
hood and flattery. 

Difgrace" operates in the fame manner on a vizir, as death 

does on a fultan. While the former is in place, there are no 

f ulogiei with which he is jiot loaded, n6 talents that were not 

*' -' afcribcd 
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•feribed to him : bot when difcharged, he is, as he was before 
bta elevation, frequently one of the meaaeft of the people. 

5. (p. 174.) Can an arbitrary monarch, always regardlcfs ot 
his foreign enemies, flatter himfelf that a people habitnated to 
tremble at thefcoarge of his power, and bafe enough tamely to 
fnffer themfelves to be plundered of their property, their lives, 
ind their liberty, will defend him egainft the attack of a pow- 
erful enemy ? A monarch ought to know, that in dividing 
the chain which unites the intereft of each individual, with the 
general inttreft, he deftroys all virtue, and that the virtue of 
in empire once deftroyed, it precipitates into ruin. That tho 
props of a defpotic throne mufl fink under its weight. That 
merely flrong ia the ftreogth of his army, chat army defeated, 
hiffttbjeas* freed from their fears, will no longer £ghr for 
him. That two of three tattles have in the Eaft dedded xhk 
^ate of the greateft empires. Witnefs Darius, Ttgrancs, ud 
Andochos. The Romans fought four hundred years to fubju* 
gate Italy^ when free, but 10 conquer iervile Ada they only 
prefented themfelves htfon it. 

6, (p. a7;0 The dcfpot, for his glory and his fecurity, oi^ght 
to regard ibofe vtry philofephers he hates, a» his ftieads, and 
ihofe courtiers whom he cheriflkes, and whafe vile latteries of 
his vice's excice him to crimes that lead on to his pesdition, aa 
his enemies. ^ 

7* (p. 276.) By what fign do we didiaguifli aa arhitcsrf 
power from « legitimate ? Both make laws ; both iiiii& caputl 
or Idfer puniihiiirBts on the rifiiators of thofe laws. SoA 
tniploy the power of the community, that is, the power of the 
nation, to maintain their edidts, or repe) the attack of an fiie- 
ny. True: but they diier, fays Locke, in thiaj the ^Aem-^ 
ploys the puUic authority to gratify hia caprice oreofliiye thu 
Miabitaais, and the other employe it to render himfelf refpell* 
able to his ueighbours, to fecuie to the inhabitants l|ieir pio* 
perty, their laws,,«nd their liberty. In fliort, the ctpploying 
the national force to any other purpofe than the general weU 
far« is a jcrime. It is therefore the different manner of em* 
ploying the national force that diiUnguiihes the atbitrary pow- 
er from the legitimate. 

8 (ibid.) Deipotifm appeared m Ach a light to the tit- 
tuous Tullius, the feventh king of Ronie, that he had th^ coo* 
rage to £x ki»fclf the bonada to loyal iiuthority. 

9- (p- h?) 
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f' iV* ^77') Among the varida$ caufesof the Kitit fficeefs of 
fraftce, in the taft war, when we i^ckon the jetloafy and in* 
experience of the gederals, and their iadiffereoee for the ^^« 
tk welfere» perhaps we (hottld not forget the gangreae of reli* 
gioas flavery, whieh begafi at that time to fpread itfelf over all 
minds* The Frenchman now no longer dares to think for 
lirmfelf. Fiota day- to day, he thinks lefs, and will, from day 
to day, becomes lefs refpediabk. 

10. (p. 2^2.) The love of power is fnch, that in England itfelf 
there is (carce a minifter who would not inveft his prtnee with 
arbitrary power. The intoxication of a great place, makes 
the minifter forget, that weighed down by the power he creds, 
he and his pofterity will perhaps be its firfl vi^dHois. 

Why do m<frn i^ek great employments ? Is it from a deiire of 
doing good f He that is not animated by this motive, muft re- 
gard them as burdens. When men defire them, it is lefs for 
|)oblic. utility than their own. Men are not, therefore, born 
fOgood as fome pretend. Goodnefs fuppofes a love for ochen^ 
and it is in ourfclves only we center all our love. 

11. (ibid.) The defire of power is general, and if to ob- 
ttin it all men do not expofe themfelves to the fame dangers, 
it is becaufe the love of felf-prefervation is in the greatell part 
of them an cqoipoife to their love of power. 

12. (p. 283.) In almoft every country, force is preferred to 
joftice^ In France, they make the advocate pay taxes, but not 
the lieutenant. Why ? Becaufe one is to a certain degree the 
reprefentative of juftice, and the other of power. 

13* (p. tS^.) Who are the enemies of an illuftrions man? 
Hiii rivals, and almoft all his cotemporaries. His prefence 
humbles them. By whom is he praifed? By the Aranger; he 
if without envy: he makes a part of living poderity : the dif» 
tance of place equals that of time. The approbation of Gran- 
gers is to a man of letters almoft the only recompenee that he 
can now exped. 

14. (p* 290.) When we are inwardly conftrained to acknow* 
ledge another to have a fuperior underftanding, we hate him ; 
hit preience is difgoftful : we would l^e revenged and get rid of 
him: £or that purpofe we force him to leave his country, like 
JDefcartes, Bayle» Maupertuis, k^. or we persecute him like 
Ittootei^tiieQ) Diderot,&c» 

There 
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Ther^ is no great man, ikey hy^ in the fi^ht of his wife/ 
or bis valet de chambre. I well believe it* Hbw cao vrt 
continually live with a man we are too often forced to ad- 
nire? In this cafe» we m aft either leave him, or ceafe tf 
cfteem him. Riches, and dignities may for a time impofe 
filence on envy ; but th^n it is fecretly irritated. We are un- 
willing that a man already our fuperior by birth and dignity^ 
ihould alfo excel as in talents* Does a man write like Fre^ 
^eric? We ridicule in him the talent for writing which we ad-* 
mire in Cxfar, Cicero* Sec. we fee him with regret eflablifh hip 
merit by a good work* But is not his converfaCion alone fuffi- 
Cient to prove his genius ? No : in converfation the ideas fuc- 
teed fo rapidly, that we have not time toconfider th^m in every 
light, nor to fee their propriety ; befide, the tone and gefture 
of the fpeaker, and the difpofition of the hearer, may all help 
to impofe on us. We may therefore always difpute a merit 
of this fort : we do, and confole ourfelves by it. 

Perhaps to be loved we ihould merit but little eHeem ; all 
fuperiority actrads awe and averiioD. Why does affability 
render merit fupportable ? Becaufe it makes a man in fome de'« 
gree defpicable. ' 

A referved merit gives at once a difpofition to refped and 
hatred, and an affkble merit a difpofition to love and contempt* 
He who would be carefTed by thofe that furround him ihould be 
content with little efteem. We pardon merit by forgetting it. 
Great talents have fome admirers and few friends. The fecret 
and general deiire of the majority is not that genius exalt itfelf^ 
but tAat folly be extended. 

15, (p. 290.) From what motive do men purchafe fatiric 
pamphlets ? From the fcandal they caftX>n great men, and the 
praifes they give to thofe of little ability. Human nature is 
rot changed in this refpcfl. If the Athenians, fays Plutarch, 
fo haftily advanced youdg Cymon to the highed offices, it was 
to mortify Themiftocles ; they were tired of eiteeming the faro« 
man fo long together; Why do we extol to excefs riiing 
talenu f Frequently to deprefs thofe already in efteem. When 
we penetrate, fays Plutarch, profoundly into the human heart, 
and fee its principal motives, we find that the de£re of obliging 
one man arifes lefs from the pleafure of ferving him, than the 
gratification of envy Ju'deycciating another. 

16. (p. ^91.) Fathers in general, though honeft,yctjgnoraot, 
fee with impatience their fons frequent the company of men of 

letter*; 
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letters, and gWe their company the preferen<ft to all otherf t 
their paternal pride is thereby mortified. 

17. (p. 291.) If, as chey fay, letters and phjlofophy be in 
France withoat protedors, we may, without the fpirit of pro-i 
phecy, affirm that the focceeding generation will be without 
learning or genius ; and that of all the arts, tfaofe of kixury 
will alone be cultivated. 

i8. (p. 292.) Violence and perfecntion are in general propor- 
tioned to the merit of the perfecuted. In every country illuftri* 
' 00s men have undergone difgrace. It is fcarce one handfad 
and fifty years fince a man in England could not have been 
with impunity a great man. 

19. (ibid.) Few authors think for themfelves. The great- 
' eft part of books are made afcei' other books ; yet he that haa 
not a manner of his own, ought not to expeft efteem frocn 
" poilerity. 

20« (ibid.) Formerly all men bowed down before the ancients, 
and whoever in (ecret preferred TaiTo to Virgil or Homer Aever 
owned it. What reafon however have we for concealing our 
opinion, when we do not give it as a law ? What better than 
the diverfity of opinions, can improve the tafteof the public i 

21. (ibid.) When princes or magiftrates regard the opinion 
of pofterity» they commonly merit its elleem ; they will be juft 
in their edifls and their fentences. It is the fame with authors. 
When a writer has pofterity prefent to his mind, his manner of 
comparing objedls becomes great ; he difcovers important 
truths, and he fecures to himfelf the general efteem, becaufe he 
writes for men of all ages and all countries. 

2 2. (p, 29 jO Th? theological libel intitled the Cenfure of 
' Belifarius, excites horror by the barbarity and cruelty of its af- 
' fertions : it always recalls to my mind that fine verfe of Ra- 
cine. 

£h qnoi, Mathan ! d*on pretre eft-ce la le langage? 
What, Mathan ! is this the language of aprieft ? 

23. (ibid.) The citizens to whom we owe the greateft re- 

. fpeft are, firft, ihofe generals and minifters whofe valour or fa- 

gacity have fccurcd the grandeur or felicity of empires. The 

next mod ufefnl citizens are Tuch^as improve the arts and i^i- 

ences, that fupply the wants of men, or prefcrve them from dif- 

content. 
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. conteat. W% then do we fliew more rcfpea to a situ of 
jrealtb or power than to a great matkematiciao^ poet* or phi- 
.loihpfaBr f Bccaaie oar fir ft rcfped if for a power or pofleffion 
«o which we coyiftaBtlx joia the idea of happinefs aod pleafure. 

Power is the idol .of yooth, and even of thofe of matarer 
age; To loQg as they can twine the fl^jrtles with thcdr 
laorels. 

If power be iba»etiaiet difdained by age, h is becaiifc it no 
longer aifords its former advantage. 
* 94* (p- 297O It is at the period that men»by increafingy aie 
foiled to ini|Dnre the earth, that they perceive ti^ neceffitj^f 
fecnring to the laboarer his harveft, and the property of the 
land he coltivates. Before caltivacion it is no wonder that the 
Arongeft (hoold think he has as much right over a piece of 
barren ground as the firH occupier. 

25. (ibid.) A refiftance to him who is poffefTed of power 
sa reputed fedition aod a crime even in poliihed nations* Ko 
proof of this can be more clear than the complatjit an Snglifli 
merchant made to the hoi^fe of commons : ** Gentleaien, find 
** he, yon can never imagine how perfidioufly the negroes treat 
** m ; (heir wickednefs is fo grcati that on fome of the coafts of 
** Africa they prefer death to flavery. When ^t haVe bought 
** them, they ilab themfelves, or plunge into the fea ; which 
** is fo much lofs to the purchafcrs. Judge by this adion of 
** theperverity of that abominable race.'' 

a6. (p. 299.) At what time do a people violate the law of na- 
tion ? When they can do it with impanity. Rome while 
weak was equitable and virtuoosi when it had conquered Ma-^ 
cedonia no nation could refift it ; then become more firong it 
cea£bd to be juft. Ics inhabitanu were from that time without 
honour, and without, faith. The powerful are always unjuft. 
Jnftice between nations is oonftantly founded on a reciprocal 
fear, and from hence that political axiom : I/j^u dtfire femgtp 

ay* (p« 301 •) Ari^tle places robbery among the dtferent 
Icinds of hunting ; and Solon, among the feveral profeffions, 
aeckons that of theft : heobferves only thH we Aould not rob 
either our fcllow^citiaeasy or the aUies of our republic. Rome, 
n^det the firft of her kings, was a den of robbers. The Ger* 
fays Cs&r, regard devaftation and pillage as the only 

cxercMc 
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pxercife proper for youth ; and the only one that can keep them 
from idlenefs^ and make them finillied men. 

28 (p. 301.) There, is, they fay^ a law of nations between 
the Englilh, French, Germans, Italians, &c. I believe it. The 
fear of reprifab will eftabliih it among nations ^f a force nearly 
equal; but when they are freed from that fear, and. have to 
do with a favage people, from that moment the law of nations 
appears to tberf> nothing more than a chimera. 

Is it for the Chriftians to talk of the law of nations, the law 
of nature and pf virtue? T|iey, who without any injury re- 
ceived from the Indians of the Eaft, invade their coafts, lay 
waftc their cities, and drive out the inhabitants. They, who 
with their European merchandize carry to the African towns 
a fpirit of difcord, and .availing themfelves of the wars they 
have kindled, purchafe the vanquiihed for flaves. They, who 
without offence, or even the appearance of oiFence on the part 
of the weftern Indians, landed in America, deftroyied the palaces 
of Mpntezum.a and the Incai, mafTacred their fubjedls, and 
leized on their dominions, without regard to the law, prima 
ifccupanti, . , « 

The church boajli of caufing treafures that have been fiole 
to be reftored ; but has it caufed to be reflored to their legal 
proprietors the empires of Mexico and Peru ? Has it not on the 
<;ontrary, in concert with princes, pillaged the new world ? 
Has it not enriched itfelf with the fpoils, and by its condufb 
brought into contempt thofe precepts of the natural law, which 
it fays are engraved on every heart by the hand of God ? 

What can be more abfurd and pitiful than the morality of 
the church ? If a prince take a miftrefs, it is in tlieir opinion a 
matter of indifference, if (he do notoppofe the proje^s of the 
church, for then the priefts cry aloud againft the impiety. But 
if the fame prince carry war and devaftation among a people 
that have notofi*ended him, if he caufe 400,000 men to peri(h 
in an expediton, and bow down his people with taxes, the 
j^rieds are filent< Curious morality this of the catholic 
church ! 

29. (p. 302.) Men love ju^lice, they fay ; but the magiftrates 
^re the inflruments of judice, and charged by the (late to ad- 
minifter it; they therefore .ought, above all, to protect inno- 
cence. But do they in reality protedl it ? A criminal caufe is 
^ondufled in two different manners in Spain and in England: 

Vob.h Bb^ that 
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that in whicli an advocate is given to the accufed, and whisre- 
his trial is condudled in a public manner, is withoat doubt that' 
where innocence is rooft protedcd againft the corruption and' 
partiality of the judges, and confeqnently the bed. Why then 
is it not adopted ? Why do not the magiftrates folicit its ad- 
inijQion ? Becaufe they imagine that the more arbitrary their 
fentences are, the more fear they will iofpire, and the more au- 
thority they will have over the people. The (o much boafted- 
love of equity is not therefore either natural or common to men. 
Now how can we call them the'friends of humanity, when theyw 
are not even friends to juflice ? 

30. (p. 302.) The idea of happinefs is fo clofely conneded in - 
the mind with jthat of power, chat they are not without diffl« 
culty feparated. We refpeft even the appearance of power : 
It is to this fenttment that we owe perhaps a certain admiration 
of fuicide. We imagine him to be pofiefled of great power 
who can fo defpife life as to puthimfelfto deathv To what 
cade but the love of power can wc attribute the excefiive ha-' 
tred of fagacious women for men of a certain inclination? 
Alexander, Socrates, Solon, and Catinat* were heroes, faith- 
ful friends, and worthy citizens : a man may therefore have 
this inclination, and be ufeful to his family and his country. - 
From whence then proceeds the horror of women for nfen fuC-- 
pefted of it ? Becade they have lefs power over them. Now 
this defed of power is to them infuppor tables they are (b many- 
flaves to Jt, at leaft in their empire, men of this fort are*^ 
therefore guilty of a crime that death alone can expiate. 

31, (ibid.) It is power that makes one monarch refpedlable 
to another. While Philip II, was bufied in his clofet, he 
called for a fervant, and nobody came; his fool laughed.** 
What do you laugh at ? faid the king : To think of the aw© 
and fear in which you hold all Europe, and of the contempt in- 
which' they would hold you if you were not powerful, and the 
reft of your fubje£ts did not ferve you better than your do- * 
meftics. 

• That thofi men were reaUy addi^ed to this ptwerfe inclination 
fetms to be mere conjcQure ; // ^tx^as douhltfs nfcry common in Greece, • 
and therefore every ancient Greek isfuppr/cd Jo have been infeded 
iJiiitb it^: juft as ive fuppcfe every Dutchman to be a lover of mo" ' 
ney^ and every Frtnebman fond of gallantry^ 

32. (p. 303.) 
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' 32«(p«303) Princes rarely feel the enthafiafm of equity : 
lew among ihem are animated with a noble love of humanity. 
In all antiquity Gelon alone affords an example of it. He held 
iuman facrifices in horror; he carried the war into Africa, and 
obliged the vanquiflied Carthageriians to ab'olifh that deteftablc 
fcuftom. Catherine, in like manner, armed to force the Poles to^ 
toleration. Of all wars ihofe two perhaps haie been alone uQ'- 
flertaken for the happinefs of natrons. Gelon and Catherine^ 
11. will therefore, in this refpedl, divide the efteem of pofterity. 
If we wo>ild judge of the merit of fovereigns, we ihould do* it, 
Aot by the little broils that may arife in their families, but by 
the great benefits they have done, or would have done td 
inankind. The defire of doing good is rare among them. 
The only time at which the public good commonly operated 
Is that when the intereft of the prince coincides with that of the 
people. At what periods have the kings of France promoted 
the liberty of their fubjefts, and weakened the feudal power ? 
When the haughty vaiFals of the crown equalled themfelves 
with their fovereigns ; then t"he ambitioa of the monarchs gave 
• freedom to the people. 

Let not the princes of the Eaft boaft of their love of equity. 
lie that would make brutes of his fubje6ls cannot love them. 
it is a folly to imagine the people would be ihen more docile 
and eafy to govern. The more enlightened a nation is, the 
more readily it fubmits to the juff demands of an equitable ad- 
jininiftration. He that would blind his fub;e£ts, would be un- 
juft with impunity. Such in general are men, and yet they 
dare to caiU themfelves the friends of juftice. O felf-ignorance' 
titid hypocrify ! 

33, (ibid.) Are there, as they fay, men who facrifice their 
dearefi intereft tojudice ? No : but there are, who hold nothing" 
dearer than juftic6. This geUerous fentiment is in them thei' 
*ffe£l of an excellent education. By what method can this 
principle be engraved on every heart ? By prefentihg on one 
hand, the unjuft man as bafe, defpifed, andconfequently impo- 
tent; and on the other hand, the juft man as e'lleemed, ho-' 
loured, and confequently powerful. 

When the idea of juftice is by thefe means connefled in the 
iaind with thofe of power and happineTs, they will be confound- 
ed, and form but one ; and when we have a habit oif recalling, 
them. together, it will foon become impoffible to divide theau 
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This habit once contra6led, we ihall be proud of appearing ji>(l^ 
and virtuous ; and then there is nothing we (hall not facrifice to 
that noble pride. 

It is thus the love of power and importance begets the love of 

judice. This laftlove, it is true, is a ilranger to man ;,that of 

power, on the contrary, is natural to him ; it is common to all, 

< to the honed man and the knave, the favage and the poliihed 

citizen* 

The love of power is the immediate effcft of corporeal fcn- 
£bility, and the deiireofjuilice is the efFedl of inftru£lion ; con. 
fequently, it is on the fagacity of the laws that depends the vir- 
tue of a people. How. many virtuous men are there among a 
people where judice is refpedled^ that would be unjufl among a 
ferocious nation, where equity is regarded as weakoefs and 
cowardice ? Men therefore do not love equity for itfclf* This 
queftion has been at all times decided by the conduft and man- 
ners of all nations, and all defpots. 

34* (P 307O Under a feudal government who are the ty- 
rants ? The lords. Tyrants therefore, they will fay, are more 
numerous here than under a defpotic government : I doubt it* 
The fultan has under him vizirs, pachas, beys, receivers and di- 
rectors of taxes, with an infinity of underlings and fub tyrants, 
who are dill more indifferent to the happinefs of the vaiTals 
than the proprietors. 

35. (p. 312.) In England, if iniquity in a great man be 
defpifcd by low people, it is becaufe thofe people, being pro- 
tcfted by the law, have nothing to fear from the great. If in 
every other country the vices of the great be on the contrary 
refpe^ed, it is. becaufe vice is there armed with power, and 
power we can abhor and not defpife. 

36. (p. 314O Attila, as well as Thamas, gloried in being the 
fcourge of the Almighty. 

37. (ibid.) Seditious and rebellious are the injurious titles 
the powerful oppreflbr gives to the impotent opprcfTed. 

38. (ibid.) In every empire where the momentary de- 
fire of a prince is a law, all the laws are contradidory, and 
there are no appearances of moral principles, either in the go- 
vernors or thofe that are governed. 

39. (p. 317.) Contempt is the portion of weaknefs. This is 
perhaps the only truth of which princes are not ignorant. If a< 
monarch lofe a province ora town, he appears defpicable even 

in. 
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in his own eyps : but if he unjuftly take a town or province 
fromliis neighbour, he thinks himfelf rcfpeftable. He has al- 
ways feen injuftice honoured in the potent, and the world re- 
main filent before power. , 

40. (p. 317.) Theftrong and wicked, fays an Engliih poet, 
fear thofe only that are (Ironger and wbrfe than themfelves ; but 
the jaft and virtuous ought to fear all men; he has all his fel- 
low-citizens, even his very friends, for pcrfecutors ; all attack 
Jiim. His virtue frees them from the fear of revenge. Huma- 
nity in him is equal to weaknefs in others ; and under a vicious 
.goyernipent, the good and weak are born viclims to the wicked 
and firon^. 

41. (p. 320.) An Englifh nobleman landed in Italy, ran over 
the country about Rome, and embarked haftily for England, 
'Why, they faid, do you quit this fine country ? *» I can no 
•• longer bear to fee, he faid, the wretched looks of the Roman . 
•« peaiants ; their mifery torments me ; they have not even a 
•M^uman afpeft." This nobleman perhaps exaggerated ; but 
%e did not falfify. 

42. fibid/) The murder of Clytus was the dlfgrace of 
Alexander, and the ponrlhrnent of the Dutch gazetteer that of 
the French minifter. The crime of thofe two unfortunate men 
was the fame ; they were both imprudent enough to fpeakthe 
truth. In the laft century mankind were enraged at the treat- 
ment given the gazetteer. There are ages dill more bafe, 
when the punifhment of a man of veracity is applauded. 

! 43. (ibid.) When we are concerned for this gazetteer, and 
compare his crime with his punifhment, we feem to be tranf- 
ptxrted to the dominion of the fultan of the Indies, who hanged 
his vifir for having put three grains of pepper into a crea^n 
tart. The illuftrious, but unfortunate, M Chalotois yvas very 
"near fuirerinor the fame fate, for "having, in like manner, put 
three grains of fait into a letter, wrote, they fay, to a comp- 
troller-general. 

44, (p. 321.) In France, why do they not dare to exhibit the 
futility of the great on the ftagc ? Bccaufe, they fay, comedies 
of that fort would produce ]m\t refo-mation : ic is true. The 
poet who flatters h-imfclf wiih corrcifling the frivolity of the 
French by a ridiculous portrait is deceived. There is no filling 
fthe vcfTch of the Danaides. Men of found fcnfe are 
liot to be formed under a government where priclU and wo- 
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jnen have a powerful influerlce. A light and trifling fpirit can 
alone be there cultivated ; for it is that only which leads to for- 
tune. 

45. (p. 321.) It is not to his genius, but conftantly to fome 
particular event, that a man of talents owes the protection of thg 
ignorant. If the ugly feek the company of the blind, igno- 
rance flies that of the (harp-fighted. 

46. (ibid.) An ignorant vifir always views with an evil eye 
the man who travels into the countries of learned people and 
wife princes. The vifir fears that the traveller on his return 
Ihould defpife him : an enemy to men of ability, he boafts of 
iis contempt for them, and it is by this contempt the ftranger 
judges him. Great miniilers and great princes have always 
been protedtors of letters ; witnefs the prince of Brunfwick, Ciw 
therine IL Prince Henry of Pruflia, &c. 

47. (ibid.) It was formerly the privilege of fools to fome- 
times fpeak the truth to princes; but iliil with what cautioi;i 
and at what moments ! Let us imitate, fays one of them, the 
prudence of the cats ; they do not think themftlves fecure in 
an apartment till they have fmelled to every corner of it. 

48. (p. 322.) U is to the liberty the Engli(h and Dutch flill 
enjoy that Europe owes the little of it that (lill remains. Ex- 
cept them there is fcarce any nation that does not groan under 
the yoke of ignorance and defpotifm. Every virtuous man, 
every good citizen, fnould therefore inteiefl himfelf in the li-. 
berty of thofe two people. 

49- (P* 3-3 ) ^t is only over automata that defpotifm com- 
mands. There are no charaflers but in a free natipn. The 
Englilh have one j th^ Eaflern narion have not: fear and ferv}- 
lity (lifics it among them. 

50. (p. s^A) When a government prohibits writing on m|it* 
ters of adminiliration, it makes a vowof blindneCs, and that 
\ow is common enough : '* As Jong as my finances are well rc- 
•' gulated, and my army well difciplined, faid a great prince, 
** let who will write againft my difcipline and my adminiftra- 
•« tion ; but if I negledl either of ihefe, who knows whether I 
<« fhould not have the weaknefs to compel fuch writers to 
««filence." 

51. (ibid.) When a man becomes a miniHer, it is no 
longer his time to form principles, but to apply ihem ; carried 
away by the current of hufmefs, what he then learns is nothing: 

mo;e 
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.'ikiore than details, always unknown to thofe that are not 
.in place. 

52. (p*v32^0 To limit the prefs is to infult the nation : to 
prohibit the reading qF certain books is to declare the inhabit- 

.^nts to be either fools or flaves : fuch a prohibition ought to 
{ill them with difdain* But it will be faid, it is almoA always 
after the opinion of the powerful that a book is approved or 
.condemned ; yes, at the beginning : bat this firll judgment is 
^nothing ; it is the voice of prejudice for or againft. The judg- 
ment truly int?rcfting to an author-is the judgment of the pea- 
.ple, after refledion, which is almoll always juil. 

53. (ibid.) The age at which men attain great places is 
frequently that when attention becomes the moft irkfome. 
At that age he who compels me to ftudy is my enemy ; I feek 
'his punilhment and wi(h his death. I can very well pardon a 
.poet for his fine verfes ; 1 can read them without attention : but 
I cannot pardon a moralift for his acute reafonings ; for theim- 
^portanceof the fubjedl obliges me to refledl, and if he combats 
my prejudices, he wounds my pride, he robs me of my indo- 
lence, and forces me to think; now every conflraint pro- 
duces hatred. 

54. (p. 3^6.) The land of defpotifm is fruitful in miferies as 
jwell as monfters Defpotifm is the luxury of power, of no 
.iignilicance to the happincfs of a fovereign. The very idea of 
•this power would have made a Roman tremble. It is the ter- 
.ror of an Englifliman. Judge Pratt fays on this fubje6l, <* Let 
** us be cautious that the (ludy of the Italian and the French 
.<* does not debafe a fxec people." 

What are in the eyes of the Englifli the nobility of Europe ? 
^en who join to the quality of flaves that of oppreflbrs of the 
people ; of citizens whom the law itfelf cannot protedl againd 
the man in place. A nobleman in Portugal is neither pro- 
prietor of his life, his ellate, or bis liberty : he is a domeftic 
negro, who, flogged by the immediate order of his mafter, 
defpifes the negro flogged by order of the overfeer of a planta- 
tion. This, in almoll all the courts of Europe, is the only dif- 
ference between the hnmble citizen and the haughty nobleman. 

55. (ibid.) We mull either creep, or keep at a diftance 
from the court. He who cannot live but by its favours, mull 

j^ degrade his nature, or die of hunger. Few men prefer the latter. 

56. (ibid.) The late king of^Pruffia being at fupper with 
the Englifli ambaflador, aficed him what he thought of mo- 
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narchs. " In general, he replied. I think them a worthJeft 
«* race ; they are ignorant, and debauched by flattery. Thi 
«' 9nly thing in which they Tucceed, is riding a horfe ; and ap 
«< the fame time, of all thofe that approach them, the horfe is 
•* the only one that does not flatter them ; for he breaks their 
** neck if they do not govern him well.'? 

57' (?' 327O The more defpotic a government is, and the 
more degraded the mincls of the people are, the more. they 
boaft of a love for their tyrant. The flaves at Morocco blcfs 
their fate and their prince, at the very time he condefcends to 
cut their throats with his own hands. 

58. (ibid.) Sovereigns corrupted by flattery are fpoiled 
children. Habituated to command over flaves, they frequently 
attempt to behave in the fame manner to their equals, and are 
fometimes punilhed by the lofs of a part of their dominions. 
It was the chaftifement the Romans inflifited on Tigranes, An- 
tiochus, &c. when thofe tyrants dared to equal themfelves to a 
free people. 

. 59^ (P- 329) When a man is rich he would be jdmired for 
bis wealth ; when he is of quality, he would be admired for his 
rank ; when he is well made, for his figure. It is not difficult 
to praife : all have fomething they think commendable. 
' 60. (p. 33I.) The man of genius thinks for himfclf; his 
opinions are fometimes contrary to thofe commonly received ; 
be thereJTore ftiocks the vanity of the greater number. To 
offend nobody we fliould have no ideas but thofe of the world ; 
a man is then without genius and without enemies. 

61. (p. 336.) The Albigois were treated in the fame man- 
Jl\p'r as the Vaudois. The excefs to which the rage of intole- 
rance was carried againft ihcm is not to be conceived. Tfie 
frightful pidture of the barbarities exercifed on the Vaudois is 
left us by Samuel Morland the Englifli ambaflador at Savoy, 
then refident o« the fpot, *' Never, fays he, did Chriftians 
** commit fuch cruelties on Chriftians : they cut off the heads of 
*• thebarbes, (the teachers of the people), boiled and eat thiem : 
** they cut open the bellies of the women, to the navel, wiili 
** flints J 'from others they cut off their breafls, broiled and eat 
** them. They applied fire to the private parts of fome ; they 
«* broke the limbs of others, and expofed them to fcorching 
** fires ; from others they plucked ofl^ their nails with pincers; 
y they tied men, half dead, to the tails cf horfes, and drew 
** iheai in that manner over rocks. The leaft of their punifli- 

■•■ ■ " «* mcnts 
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ff metits was to be thrown from a fleep rock, from whence they 
/* frequently fell among trees, to which they hung till they 
,** periflied by hunger, cold, and their wounds. They cut 
.•* fpme of them into a thoufand pieces, and ftrewed their limbs 
/* and fle(h about the country. They impaled the virgins by 
.•« their private parts, and carried them about like ftandards. 

V Among others they ^rew a young man, named Pelanchion, 
** about the ftreets of Lv^perne, which a^e every where ftrewed 
<* >yith pointed flint flones; and if the pain made him lift up 
•* his head or his hands, they were prefenxly beat down : they 
*^ at lad cut off his fecret parts, and by ftuffi^g them ipto hi^ 
." mouth, ftraijgled him ; then cu: o^his head, and threw the 
*< trunk into the river. The Catholics tore to pieces with 

V their hands the infants they fnatched from the cradle. They 
** roafted youpg girls alive, cut off their, brealls, and eat them. 
** From others they cut oiFthe nofe, the ears, and other parqi 
** of their bodies. They filled the mouth of fome with gun- 
** powder, to which they fetfire. They flead others alive, and 
•* hung the {kin before the windows of JLucerne. They beat 
•« out the brains of others, which they roafted or boiled, and 
f* then cat. The leaft punilhments were to cut out their 
** hearts, to burn them alive, to disfigure their faces, cut them 
•* into a tfioufand pieces, and then drown them. But they 
** fhcwed themfelves true Catholics, and worthy Romans, 
** when at Garciglian they heated an oven, and forced eleven 
*« Vaudois to throw each other into it, till the laft, whom the 
«* murderers threw in themfelves. Nothing was to be feen in 
** all the vallies but bodies dead or dying. The fnow of the 
•* Alps was ftained with their blood. Here was feen a head, 
f* there a trunk, legs, arms, bowels torn out*, and a heart yet 
«* beating." 

For what pretended crime did they punilh the Vaudois wiih 
fp much barbarity ? For that of rebellion, they .faid. They 
were reproached wiih not having abandoned their dwellings and 
jhe place of their birth to the firft order of Gaftall and the 
pope; of not having exiled themfelves from a country they 
l)ad poflefled' for 1500 years, and where they had always en- 
joyed the free exercife of their religious worfliip. It is thus 
the gentle Catholic religion, its gentle miniilers and faints 
have at all times treated mankind. What could the apoftles 
of the devil do worfc ? * ' 

62. (p. 336.) 
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62. (p. 336 ) No man can caft a penetrative lobk on the va- 
rious falfe religions, without conceiving the grcateft contemjjt 
,for the human r^cc in general, and for himfelf in psrticular. 
What ! he will fay, were thoufands of years neceffary to coni- 
,vince men equally intelligent wirh myfclf of the folly of pa^ 
ganifm ? Do the Jews and the Guebrcs ftill perfift in their er- 
rors ! Do the Maflulmans ftilJ beHeve in Mahomet; and may 
it be thoufands of years before they are convinced of thcfalfitjr 
of the Koran ! Man mud certainly be avery weak and credu- 
lous animal, and in ihort,' this planet of ours muft be, as a 
-wife man faid, the mad-houfe of the univerfe. 

^3- (P«3370W'^y " the clergyman generally efleemed in 
Jlngland ? Becaufe he is tolerant: the laws tying his hands, 
and giving him no fhare in adminiftration. Becaufe he does 
not, and cannot injure any one ; becaufe the maintenance of 
the Englilh clergy is not fo burthenfome to thcftatc as the Ca- 
,tholic clergy ; and laflly, becaufe in that country rcligioa is 
properly nothing more than a philofqphical opinion. 

64. (ibid.) What I fay of zeal I fay alfo of humility. 
Whatever feft we may fuppofe a cardinal to be, he can never 
jcally think himfejf humble when he fcts himfelf up at Rome 
for the protcdlor of fuch a kingdom as France. True humi- 
lity would fefufe fo failuous a title. I do not mean however 
.to deny the ftupidity of fpme prelates ; but their ambitious pre- 
tenfions prove lefs the ability of the clergy than ihe folly of 
,the people. During my ftay at Japan, fa:d a traveller to me, 
.whenever I heard the words Donoo-Sury-Siima, that is to fay. 
My Lord Crane, they forced me tothipk on the name of fomc 
bifliop. 

.65. (ibid.) Jefus cxercifed no authority upon earth. If 
he had defired that the facerdotal power Ihould command, he 
would have at firft left that command with his apoftles. Now 
.their fucceflbrs have not yet (hewn us their comraiflioi^, or title 
10 fuch a legacy. 

66. (ibid.) The Saducees were regarded as the moft virtu- 
ous among the jews. T\^e word Saat^c in Hebrew is fynoni- 
roous lojufi. The Saducees therefore were, and ought to hav^ 
been lefs hateful to God than the Phaiifees : the latter de- 
manded the death and the blood of Jcfus Chritl. Now incrf- 
dulity is, and ever will be, lefs contrary to the fpirit of the 
Gofpel than inhumanity and dcicide. 

,67. (p, 338.) 
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,67. (p. 338.) To the difgrace of France, M. Rou/Teau ha? 
Iiot been lefs perfecuted at Paris than at Neufchatel. The Sor- 
bonnifts could not forgive him his dialogue of the Reafoner aD4 
the Infpired. That dialogue, they fay, is too bold. What 
anfwer is<here to this ? but the reafonings of M. RoufTcaa are 
cither true or falfe. To refute juft reafons by violence is in- 
juflice ; to refute bad reafons by the fame method is folly: it 
IS to confefs ftopidity ; to injure our own caufe. Sophifms re- 
fute themfelves : the truth is eafily defended. 

Befide, what are jhe objedions of M. Rouflcau ? ^Thofe that 
every bonze, dervis, and -mandarin make? to the monk he 
would convert. Are rhofe obje^ions infoluble? What then 
do the monks in China ? Why do they-afk aiiiftance, alms, and 
gratifications of princes, to defray the cxpcnce of a miflion 
where they can make no converts ? But the monk? who travel 
over the Eaft have no other objefl than to enrich themfelves by 
commerce ; they employ the treafure§ that have been laviihed 
on them by the people to no other purpofe than to deprive tiofc 
very people of the profit of legitimate commerce. In this cafe 
jvhat jull reproaches have not the nations to make them? 
And what accufations can they bring againft M. Rouflcaa? 
He has preached, they fay, the religion of nature: but it i^ 
not contrary to the revealed. M. Ronffeau has been honeft la' 
his critkifms ; he was ndt the author of thofe infamous libels 
intitled, Gazette Ecclcftafiique, yet he is baniflxed^ and the no- 
velift is tolerated. Who ihen were thy judges, O illuftrious 
Rouffeau ? Fanatics, who would, if it were in their powci- 
blaft the memory of Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, and Trajan! 
^nd would sccufe the greateft prince of Europe of his fuperidr 
talents asa crime. What regard is to be had to foch judgments^ 
None. Let us appeal to pollerity, anddefpife all thofejudg- 
ments that are not pronounced by reafon and equity. Poilerity 
>vill judge the judges, and if the moft intolerant have not been 
jhe greaiell knaves, they have at leaft been the greateft fools. 

A butt for the cabals of prieds, M. Rouffeau is treated in this 
age as AbeJard was in the twelfth by the monks of St. Denis. 
He denied that their founder was Denis the Areopagite men- 
tioned in the New Tefiament. Fro|n that moment they dc- 
clared him an enemy to the glory and crown of France : fie 
was confequently defamed, perfecuted, and profcribcd by thq 
iaints of his century. 

Wlioivcr 
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Whoever oppofes the prcteniions of a monk is an impioHt 
jwretch. From hence the accufations of biafphemy and atheiYi^ 
pre now become To puerile and ridiculous, I hope, for the ho- 
nour of the human underllanding, that the great men of the 
^artb, the princes, miniAers, aad magiilrates will one day blufh 
at having been the vile inilruments of monachal rage and venr 
^eance; they ^ill/ear to majie exile and punifliment honour- 
si)]fi by the^eiit of ihofe on wJio^n thofe puniihmcnis are in- 
flided. . . 

The Athenians, to fecure their liberty, fom^timci baniihed a 
.too populiar citizen ; the fear of % matter maxi^ tb^ profcribe 
a great man. The nations of Europe, fecure from that danger, 
have not the fame pretence for committing the fam.e injviftice. 

68. (p. 339.) Cajfidor thought like St. John. Religion, he 
faid, cannot be commanded. Force makes hypocrites, and not 
believers. RUigio imperari non poteft^ quia netro cogitur yt pre- 
aojt. Faith, fays St. Bernard, ought to be perfuaded, not com- 
manded ifides/uadenday non imftranda. Nothing is more vo- 
Ji\ntary, fays Ladantius, than religion ; it is nothing in him to 
/whom it is repugnant, mhil eft tarn 'uoluntariam quam reli- 
^iomm inqua,Je animus autrjus eft, jam fublata, jam nulla eft. 
Nothing more contrary to religion, faysTertuIlian, than to en- 
deavour to force belief; it is not by violence, but freely we 
xnuil believe. Non eft religionis religionem cogere velle^ cum 
/ponie /vfcip'i deheat^ non 'vi, 

fxc). (p. 34.2.) The Pagans, they will fay, believed in pricfts 
ttmt were impodpr^. Be it fo : but did that belief give them a 
right , to ferfecute ? There are thoufands who believe in a 
n^tountebank, or an old woman, rather than a phyfician. Has 
the latter a right to demand the death of the infidels in medi- 
cine ? In corporeal as well as fpiritual maladies, every one 
ought to cboofc his own phyfician. 

70. (ibid.) Frequently, fays M. Lambert of Pruffia i^hi^N'^vu^ 
Organum^ we think, believe we think, and believe more than v^'e 
really think and believe. This is the fource of a thoufand er- 
rors. If a man forbear, for example, to read prohibited bocl^s, 
he thinks he believes, and fufpeftsin fecret thefalfity of his be- 
lief: he is iike^a falfe pleader, who fears to read the defence of 
the adverfe party. 

71. (ibid.) The pilots of the vefTcIs of fuperflition arc Ikil- 
ful ; as for the failors, the greatell part of them are ignor^n/. 
The governing clergy require, but little underftanding in the 

clergy 
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clergy governed ; and on this account we have nothing to re-' 
proach the latter. How does your brother the prieft employ 
hiinfelf ? famebody aflced FontencUe : In the morning, replied 
the philofopher, he fays mafs, and in the evening he doe5 not 
know what he fays. 

72. (p. 342.) Nothing can be more abfurdly fubtle, fay the 
Englilh,than the arguments of the theologians, ta prove to the 
ignorant Catholics the veracity of papifm. Thefe argjimcnts 
would' do equally wiell to prove the truth of the Koran, that of 
the Thoufand and One Nights, or the tale of Mother Goofc. 
To be convinced of this, let them apply to thofe ftorics the 
fophifms and diftindions of the fchools, and they will find no- 
thing in them theologically incredible. 

73- (P» 343-) Defcartes, when perfecutcd, quitted France, 
taking, like ^ncas, his penates with him, that is, the efteem 
and regret of men of fagacity. The parliament, then Ariilote- 
lian, publiflied an arret againft theCartcfians: their dodrinewas^ 
therein condjemned ; as has iince been that of the Encyclopedia,. 
TEfprit, and Emilius. There is nothing different in thefr 
arrets but their dates. Now the prefent parliaments laugh ac 
the former ; future parliaments will laugh at the prefent. 

74. (ibid.) See the apology by Naude, for great men ac- 
cufed of magic. The author there thinks himfelf obliged to 
prove that Homer, Virgil, Zoroafter, Orpheus, Democritus, 
Solomon, pSpe Sylveller, Empedodes, Apollonius, Agrippa, 
Albert le Grand, Paracclfus, &c. never were forcerers. 

75. (ibid.) The theologians have fo much abufed the word 
mattrialifty of which they have never been able to give a clear 
idea, that the term at lail became fynonimous to a clear under- 
ftanding. They now mean by tha.t word thofe celebrated 
writers whofe works are read with avidity. 

76. (p. 344.) With what odious imputa^ons have not the Ca- 
tholics loaded the Protedants ? What tricks have not the monks 
employed to irritate princes againft tbeir faithful fubje^s ! 
What art to make them appear no other than rebels, who with 
rage in their hearts, and arms in their hands, are ever ready to 
fcale the throne ! Such, O mor^ks, is your juftice and your cha- 
rity! On what do you found your calumnies ? Which of the 
churches, the Roman or the Proteflant, has the mod frequently 
arrogated the right of dethroning kings, and depriving theni 
at once of fcepter and life ? and which has mod frequently put 
it in pradice? If we examine hidory, and calculate the number ' 

and 
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jind kind of attempts made by one and the other^ the quefiiotf 
iviW foon be decided. 

The reformed, they will fay, have made war on t)rincesV 
1^0 : but princes have made war on them. When 1 am un- 
juflly attacked, defence is a law of nature, and numerous perfe- 
<:ators always avail themfelves of this Jaw. It is by irritating 
the fovereign againil: his faithful fnbjefls, that the monks pull 
arms into the hands of the reformed. All the different feds of 
Chriftians are at this day tolerated in Holland, England, and 
Germany ; and what troubles do they there excite ? Peace is 
eftablifhed in that empire on the plan of toleration, and doubt- 
lefs will remain there as long as the government fhall rellraini 
the ambition of the eccle(ia(lics. 

To conclude ; if, as I have already faid, governments, take 
no part in theologic quarrels, the people will regard them as 
matters of ho more importance than the difputes about the an- 
cient and modern writers. 

77* (P« 345') ^^^ ^^8 not laoghed to lee the Jefuits fo' 
often accufe the parliaments of revolt, and cite them before the 
king, as a fcholar before his preceptor? France, they then faid, 
is a nation of fiave^, where each one accuTes the other of fedi- 
tion. 

78. (p. 346.) The monks zrb employed ihceflantly in fearch- 
ing the fcriptures for pafTages whofe interpretation may be fa- 
voutable to intolerance ; but who does not kngw that thought 
the fcriptures are of God, the interpretations are of men. 

79. (p. 347.) The warrior, frank and brave, is commonly" 
humane ; his freedom and courage fet him above all fear. The 
prieft, on the contrary, is cruel. Why ? Becaufe he is weak,, 
falfe, and cowardly. Now of all creatures, fays Montaigne, if 
women be the moft crael, it is becaufe in general they are weak 
and dellitute of courage. Cruelty is al^ajs the effcQ of ftar^ 
iveaknefs^ and coiuardtce, 

^o. (p* 348*) Nothing is more indeterminate than the£gni- 
fication of the word tfApiouSy to which is annexed a vague, con- 
fufed idea of villainy. Do they by this word mean an atheift,' 
and apply it to one who has only obfcore ideas of the Deity f 
III this fenfe all men are atheifls ; for no one can comprehend 
incomprehenfibility. Do they apply it to ihofe who call them- 
felves materialifls ? But if we have not yet any clear, adequate 
ideas of matter, we can have no clear idea of the impiety of 
materialifm. Are we to regard as ailieiUs thofe who have not 

that 
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die fame idea of God as the Catholics ? We muft then call b^' 
^ts name the pagaas, heretics, aad infidels. 'Now in the IsAl: 
fenfe atheid is not a fynonimoas term with villain; it fignifiei 
a man wrho on certain metaphyiical or theological points do?s' 
nor think with the monk and the Sorboifne. That the word- 
atheifm or impiety may recal to the mind feme idea of vlllaiDy,^ 
to whom fliould it be applied i To perfeciitors. 

81. (p. 349«) It " not to he imagined to what a degree into- 
lerance has of late years carried idotii'm in France. A man of 
icnfe informed me that during the lad war a hundred idiots, 
when with their confeflbrj.accafed the Ency eloped ifls of the de** 
rangement in the finances ; and God knows if anyone of theirv 
«ver bad the lead hand in their adminiih-ation. Others re- 
proached the philofophers with the little love for glory in our 
generals ; and at that time thefe fame philofophers were ex- 
pofed to a perfecution, that nothing but the love of glory and' 
the public welfare could fupport. Others again attributed to' 
the publication of the Encyclopedia^* and the progrefs of the' 
philofophic fpirit, the defeats of the French armies ; yet it was 
thfcn that the very philofophiq king of Prufiia, and the very" 
philofophic people of England, ^v^ry where deieated thofe ar^ 
inie«. Philofophy was the fpright in the flory that did all the 
nitifchiefi 

Yet, faid a great prince on this fybjedl, every people wha> 
banifh philofophy and good fenfe from among them, cannot- 
promife themfelves cither great fuccefs in war, or a fpeedy re-' 
cftabliiliment in p<:ace. 

In Portugal there are few philofophers to be found; and per- 
haps the weaknefs of the ftate is there in proportion to the fot-- 
tifm and fuperilition of the people. 

8'2. (p. 350.) Without the aid of the Catholic princes the 
Papifts, as Hupid, and perhaps more intolerant than the Jews,- 
would fall' into the fame contempt. 

8*3. (p. 351.) Intolerance was never greater in France: 
perhaps they would not now print, without caftrations, M. 
Fleury's Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, nor permit theimpreffion of Fon- 
taine's Fables. What impiety might they not find in thefe 
lines of the fculptor and the ftatue of Jupiter • ? 

• Tbepoitformirljouoed hut little to the 'wtaknefs of the fculptor, 
nvho dreaded the nuratb and hatred of the gods c/ his oivn makin'^ : 
for in this he nvas a child ^ and children are folely conaintd th^t 
tifcir dolU hi net cfftuded. 
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^4« (P* 353O ^^^ things 10 us, even to felf-love, 1$ acq'uiiT- 
flon ; we learn to loveourfelves, to be humane or inhuman; vir- 
tuous or vicious. The mpral man is all education and inaitation. 

85. (ibid.) Our various characters are the produce of our 
faftitious paffions; that they are not the cfFeft of organifation: 
6r particular temperament is evident by their being attached to' 
certain profeiGons : fuch, according to M; Hume, fs that of a' 
foldier, and that of a minifter of the altar, wBich are nefarly the 
fame in all ages, countries, sTnd religions. 

86. (p. 354.) The love of glory elevates a man abbve him- 
felf ; it extends the faculties of the mrind and foul : but he who' 
regards that p^fiion as the efFedt of a particular organifation de- 
ceives himfelf. The defire of glory is a paffion fo truly fadi- 
tious and dependent on the form of government, thzft the legif-' 
Jature can always at its pleafure kindle or extinguifh it in a' 
cation. 

87. (p. 3^56.) There is no art or ftiehce that has not its par- 
ticular language : and it is the iludy of this hnguage that at an 
advanced age renders us incapable of the ftudy of a ne,v^ fcience. 

88. (p. 360.) There arc in every country a certain number 
of obje^s, that education offers equally to all; and it is the 
uniform impreilipn' of thofeobjedts that produces in the inhabit- 
ants that refemblance of ideas and fentiments to which we give 
Ihe name of the fpirit and charader of the nation. 

There is bcfide, a certain number 6f different pbjeds thstt 

ehance and education prefent to each individual, and it is the 

different impreHions of thefe objects which produces in thefam^ 

individuals that diverfity of ideas and fentiments to which we 

. give the name of particular fpirit and eharafler. ^ 

89. ( ibid.) I fuppofe a man cannot make himfelf illuftri-^ 
ous in letters without dividing his time between the world and 

. retirement ; that it is in the defert he muft pick up diamondv 
and in the world cut, polifh, and fet them : it is evident thatf 
frhance and fortune, which have permitted me to live by turns'' 
in the city and in the country^ have done more for me thanf 
fome othera. 
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